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PREFACE. 


1 WEN T to Constantinople in the suite of 
His Excellency Lord Strangford as Chap- 
lain, and during a residence there of several 
years, I corresponded with different per- 
sons, detailing, at their request, the in- 
teresting events which were then passing. 
By the partiality of the friends to whom 
they were addressed, the letters were 
preserved ; and on my return, they were 
collected and sent to me for publication. 
The want of some memoranda left behind 
me at Constantinople, and other causes 
not necessary to mention, have hitherto 
prevented me from complying with their 
wishes ; but in the mean time I have been 
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requested to print the communication con- 
tained in the present volume, on the pre- 
sumption that it might just now convey 
some local information likely to interest 
the public. In complying with the wishes 
of my friends, I have rather consulted their 
judgment than my own. With the excep- 
tion of a very few additional particulars, I 
give the journey exactly as it was written, 
— a familiar communication to a friend, 
never intended for the public, and which 
I am conscious can have few claims on its 
attention beyond the interest which pre- 
sent circumstances may give it. 



PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the First Edition of this Work, the 
Narrative was printed exactly as it was 
written — an unbroken and familiar commu- 
nication to a friend. It is now thought 
better to divide it into chapters, as more 
agreeable to the generality of readers. 
Some additional matter is also given, 
particularly the early expeditions under- 
taken by the Russians against Constanti- 
nople, which it is presumed may add to 
the interest of the Work at the present 
moment. 
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Yog request of me to keep a journal, and transmit 
to you a narrative of my expedition, as you say, 
through tlie most desolate countries, and at the 
most dreary season of the year. I comply with 
your wislies, not because the countries are at this 
time nearly as you describe them, but •because 
they present some liighly interesting recollections, 
not only of ancient but of modern times. You will 
reineml>er, that the route I am about to describe is 
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that Avliich Darius pursued in liis memorable expe- 
dition against the Scytliians 52300 years ago; and 
it is that ^vlnell the Russians have already taken, 
and will again take, in our own day, perhaps, against 
Constantinople. jVdd to this, that the trountry, 
tliough oceasioiuilly travelled over by Europeans, 
is as yet but little known; and any person passing 
through it may still glean scnne scattered grains of 
knowledge, ^\’hich have escaped or been neglected 
l)y his })redeccssors. Should you find any such 
among the chaff* in my narrative, my end will be 
answered. 

The ideas of travelling which you have formed 
from experience, are associated closely with smooth 
roads, easy carriages, neat inns, comfortable suppers, 
and warm beds ; and where these are to be found, 
all seasons of tlie year are pretty mucli alike to the 
traveller ; but conceive travelling tlu’ougli a country 
in winter, where, generally speaking, there are no 
roads, no carriages, no inns, no suppers, and no 
beds ! The oul y roads are beaten ]:)athways, made by 
one horseman and followed by another, and evcTy 
man may make one for himself if he |)leases. Tlie 
only carnages are wooden jdanks, laid upon rough 
wheels, called arubas, drawn with cords by liuflaloes, 
which are seldom used except for burthens. The only 
inns are large stables, where nothing is to be bad 



but clioj)}H‘d straw. Tlie only suppers arc what 
you may ])ick up on the road, if you are so for- 
tunate, and bring it to where you stop for the 
night : and the only beds are the chopped straw 
in the stable, or a deal board in a cock-loft over it ; 
and even this in many places is not to be had. 
There art^, doul)tless, exceptions to this general 
picture, as I myself experienced ; but, in the main, 
it is true : and such is the actual state of travelling 
at this day, in most parts of the Turkish empire 
thr(3iigli which I have passed, both in Asia and 
Europe. 

The companion I proposed to take with me 
w'as my old friend IVIustapIia, a Tartar janissary 
attached to the English palace. He had been 
originally a native of Switzerland, and Avas placed 
in the service of a merchant at Leghorn when very 
young. In making a voyage with him in the 
IMeditcrranoan, he Avas taken by an African cor- 
sair, and sold at Cairo. After jiassing tlirougli 
the hands of several masters, he turned Turk ; and 
so Avas redeemed from a state of shiAory, and 
enjoyed all the immunities and privileges of a fol- 
lower of the Prophet. Unlike the usual character 
of renegadoes, lie AAas not a hater anfl persecutor 
of liis former sect ; on the contrarv, he Avas more 
attached to tliem than ever, and well yileased Avitli 
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every opportunity of serving them. He sy)oke 
some English^ nud was the medium through whicli 
I have obtained much local information. I })ut 
myself entirely in liis hands, and found him, on 
all occasions, not only an essentially useful; but an 
attached and faithful fellow. As he had traversed 
Turkey in all directions as a Tartar courier, he 
was quite expert at every arrangement necessaiy 
for our journey ; and on the morning we set out I 
found the following pre]>arations : — 

A janissary cloak, wliich was to ^erve for every 
thing. This most useful of all coverings is made 
of goats^ and camels’ hair, and is of a texture as 
thick and rigid as a deal board. When you get 
into it, it stands about you like a sentry box, 
and }>rotects you against wind and weather. The 
Tartar janissaries, in passing the chains of moun- 
tains in Asia, covered with snow, are frequently 
out with dispatches for fifteen or tw^enty days, travel- 
ling with all their speed day and night on horseback. 
Nature cannot endure so long a suspension from 
sleep, so they acquire the habit of sltieping as they 
ride. Covered under this stift* cloak, as in a canopy- 
bed, they jog on at night in profound j*epose, trusting 
to the instinct of the horse that carries tliem. Next 
a canister of Mocha coflfee. The greater pai’t of the 
cofiee used in Turkey is sent from our West India 



])lantations, and IVfocha coff*ee is as great a rarity 
ill Coiistantinople as in lAiiidon. A cargo had 
been accidentally Imnight just before from Arabia 
by an English shij), and so I obtained an unex- 
jiccted luxury. But^ above all, lie produced a bag 
of Schiraz tobacco. I do not wonder at the general 
use of this most indispensable of Turkish luxuries ; 
it is always the companion of coffee, and there is 
something so exceedingly congenial in the proper- 
ties of both, that nature seems to have intended 
them for inseparable associates. We do not know 
how to use tobacco in this country, but defile and 
deteriorate it wdth malt lujuor. When used with 
cofft'e, and after the Turkish fasliion, it is singu- 
larly grateful to the taste and refreshing to the 
spirits ; counteracting the effects of fatigue and 
cold, and appeasing the cravings of hunger, as I 
have often experienced. Hearnc, I think, in his 
journey to the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
mentions his exjierience of similar effects of 
tobacco. He had been frequently wandering 
without f(X)d for five or six days, in the most 
inclement w’eather, and supported it all, he says, 
in g(H>d health and spirits, by smoking tobacco and 
wetting his mouth wdth a little snow. Had he 
taken with him a little coffee, the effect would have 
been still more decided. It is ahvavs used in the 
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East witliout cream or sugar. A small saucepan, 
about the size of an egg-cup, is placed on the fire 
till tlie water boils, a tea vspoonful of powdered 
coflee is put into it, and it is suffered to make a 
few ebullitions; it is then poured, groundc and all, 
into a cup just as large as the saucepan, and in 
this state, as black, as thick, and as- bitter as soot, 
it is taken with tobacco. It is certainly not easy 
to conceive how man was first induced to use sub- 
stances so exceedingly bitter and nauseous as 
coffee and tobacco in their sim])le state ; yet there 
are no two substances that are in more universal 
use among mankind, and they have come from 
the opposite extremities of the earth to meet each 
other. The people of the East liad no tobacco till 
after the discovery of America, nor tlie Americans 
coffee till it was introduced from Turkey, As I had 
not learned, however, to take coflee altogether in the 
Turkish fashion, I begged of Miistafflia to add a 
bag of sugar to his stock of g<H)d things. I found 
beside, at the gate, four horses ; one for a surrogee, 
or armed guide, another for luggage, the other two 
for Mustapha and myself. For these I paid four 
piasters an hour ; that is, as an hour is three miles, 
about twopence per mile for each horse. I for- 
tunately procured an old English saddle which was 
lying in the palace, and so avoided the intolerable 
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uneasiness of a Turkish one, which I had experi- 
enced in Asia ; and set out at nine in tlic morning, 
on the 28th of October. 

Our direct road was to cross the harbour, and 
pass througli (-onstantinople, and out at tlie 
Selyvria gate ; but as we took liorses from Pera, ^vc 
were compelled to go a round of several miles, and 
cross the Kvat-khanaSou, at the head of tlieharbour. 
Our way lay through the suburb in which the Jews 
reside ; and perhaps you would wish to know , eu 
pamsant^ something of the remnant of tliat extraor- 
dinary people, settled at Constantinople, who J)a\ e 
lately distinguished themselves in the Greek insur- 
rection by their inveterate hostility to the Greeks. 

You would naturally suppose, as I did, that these 
people came to Constantinople from some part of the 
East, and brouglitwith them their oriental language; 
but this is not the case. After the extinction of the 
Waldenscs, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the rage of the Iiupiisitiou w^as turned against tlie 
Je^vs of Spain; and having inflicted on them various 
persecutions and sufferings, an edict was at length 
issued for expelling them altogether from that 
country ; and they set out to the amount of HGOjOOO 
jjersons, from this land of Egypt, not spoiling their 
enemies, but spoiled of all they possessed tliemselves. 
As the Stame prejudices existed against them in 
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every Christian country at tlie time, they cnuhi 
find no asylum in the West, so they set their 
faces to the East, and returned to the place from 
whence they origintilly came. They were kindly 
received in diftereiit parts of the Ottoman, empire, 
and the Turks afforded them that protection which 
Christians had denied them. Tlvey settled at 
Salonichi, Smyrna, llodosto, and otlier large 
towns, where they, at this day, form an important 
part of the population. At Salonichi they have 
no less than thirty synagt>gues. But the principal 
division of them came to Constantinople, and were 
assigned a large district, called Hassa Kin, to 
inliabit, where they form a community of 50,000 
|K*rsons. The Turks call the different people who 
reside under them by names indicative of the 
estimation in which they hold them. The Greeks 
Yeshir, or slaves, as tliey were considered to have 
forfeited their life at the taking of Constantinople, 
and hold it ever since on sufferance ; the Arme- 
nians Rayas, or subjects, as they were never a 
conquered people, but merged insensibly into the 
population of the empire; but the Jews they call 
Mousaphir, or visitors, because they sought an 
asylum among them. They treat them, therefore, 
as visitors, with kindness and hospitality. I give 
you this as the original and accurate (listinction. 
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though all tlie sulyects of Turkey, %vho are not 
Turks, are loosely called llayas. 

As a further motive for good >vill, they mutually 
ap|Ii*oach to an assimilation, much more nearly 
than any# of the rest, in their religious opinions 
and observances. Their strict theism ; their practice 
of circumcision ; their abhorrence of sw ine'^s flesh ; 
their language read from right to left ; — are all 
coincidences, whicli, to a certain degree, give them 
an identity of feeling which does not take place 
with the others. Tlie Jews, therefore, are a favoured 
peo})le, and held by the Turks in a degree of con- 
sideration which is very diflerent from that which 
they receiA’^e in any Christian country at the present 
day. 

In many towms in Germany which I have visited, 
they are prohibited by law from passing a night 
Avithin the Avails ; and the law is strictly enforced, 
unless evaded by tlie payment of an exorbitant tax: 
in others, they are obliged to submit to degrading 
conditions and suspicious precautions, wdiicli are 
MS frivolous as they are humiliating. Tliey cannot 
travel from town to town, or exercise particular 
trades, A\dthout paying an extraordinary toll or tax, 
Avliich is not exacted from other people. Even in 
England, there is a strong line of demarcation 
still draAvn, and they pro still considered foreigners ; 
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aiul in London tlicy cannot l)c meinl)ers of' Corpo- 
rations, cannot open a sliop, cannot practise 
•|)articular callings, w ithout paying to the Corpora- 
tion exorbitant fines, which are demanded from 
nobody else. The prejudice which led cruelty 
and })ersecution, is softened Avith the growing libe- 
rality of the age ; but it still exists under a milder 
form, and is a Avail of separation between them 
and Cliristian community. In T\irkey it forms no 
such barrier: the JeAvs freely exercise the most 
lucTative callings — they are generally tlie brokers 
Avbo transact business for merchants, and the sarafs, 
or bankers, Avith whom the Turks dey>osit their 
property. I'liey enter, particularly the ^Awnen, 
into the Ilarams, Avith merchandize, and so arc 
agents of intrigue, and acejuire extraordinary influ- 
ence in Turkish houses. 

On a hill behind tlie quarter of Hassa Kui, wdiere 
they reside, they have a large cemetery ornamented 
Avith marble tombs, some of them exceedingly Avell 
sculptured in high relief; and the houses of the 
opulent are furnished and fitted uj) in a style of 
oriental magnificence. The lower orders, hoAV- 
ever, are marked by that peculiarity Avbicli distin- 
guisJies them in cA^ery other country ; scpialor and 
raggedness in their persons, filth and nastiness in 
their Iiouses, their morals very lax, and ready to 



engage in any base business Avhich the less vile 
Avoulcl l»avc a repugnance to. They are distinguished, 
like all classes in Turkey, by a particular dress : 
tliey wear a turban like a Turkisli gentleman, but 
lower ; aiid instead of being encircled with a ricJi 
shawl, it is generally bound with a mean cross-barred 
handkerchief; and tlieir slippers, the colour of wliich 
is y>articularly prescribed to all Turkish subjects, 
are blue. The front of their houses is lead colour. 
They are inflexibly attached to their own religion, 
though many of them liave apparently conformed 
to Maliomodanism : sucli as have done so, still 
practise, in their own way, the rites common to 
l)ot]i people. The Turk circumcises his child at 
the age of five or six, and makes it a gay public 
ceremony. The Jewish proselyte ahvays performs 
it oil tlie eighth day, and in jirivatc. Tlieir llab- 
bins also visit them secretly, and keep up all their 
former obsevvaiices. 

Should a Jew be made a convert to Christianity, 
he becomes the immediate object of the most 
relcntlevss persecution to liis own people, so that 
his life is not safe. A very respectable man of 
that persuasion apjJied to me to be received into 
Christian communion, and in due time I ba})tized 
liim in the chapel of the British embassy ; but he 
earnestly requested that I should keep it a profound 
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secTet, and the day after the ceremony lie left 
Consiantinojdc for Polaiul. Indeecl, their repiicj- 
nance to Christians, particularly to the Greeks, 
displays itself on all occasions. When the vene- 
rable pati’iarcli was hanged by the Turksy the Jews 
volunteered their services to cast his body into 
the sea: some fellows of the lowest descrij)tion 
were brought from Hassa Ku’i for the purpose, and 
they dragged his corpse, by the cord by which he 
was hanged, through the streets with gratuitous 
insult. This circumstance, with others of a similar 
nature, so increased the former antipathy of the 
( Jrceks, that they revenged themselves on every Jew 
tliat fell in their way, at the commencement of the 
insurrection, ivith the most dreadful retaliation. 

The mutual prejudice is so strong, that it gives 
rise, as you may sup{)ose, to a number of accusa- 
tions ; and they charge each other with the most 
atrocious practices. The Jews, you will recollect, 
in the early ages of Christianity, denounced the 
Christians as eaters of their own children, — an ac- 
cusation sanctioned by the impure and secret 
})ractices of some of the Gnostic sects. The Chris- 
tians of Spain formerly stated that the Jew’s crucified 
adults on Good I'Viday, in Ynockcry of our Saviour; 
and at Clunstantinople, at the present day, they 
are charged with purloining children, and sacrifidng 



theiu as paschal lambs, at their passDVcr. I was 
one day at Galata, a suburb of IVra, where 
a great commotion was just excited. The child of 
a Greek nierchant had disappeared, au<l no one 
could givjj any ac^count of it. It was a beautiful 
boy? and it was imagined it had been taken by a 
Turk for a slave : after some time, however, the 
body w'as found in the Bosphorus ; its legs and arms 
were bound, and certain wounds on its sideindicated 
that it hatl been put to death in some extraordinary 
manner, and for some extraordinary purpose. — 
Suspicion immediately fell iij)on the Jews ; and as 
it was just after their paschal feast, suspicion, people 
said, was confirmed to a certainty. Nothing could 
be discovered to give a clue to the perpetrators, ljut 
the story was universally talked of, and generally 
believed, all over Pera. 

The prejudice has also been greatly increased 
by a l)ook written by a Jewish rabbi converted to 
Christianity, which is a great curiosity. It is en- 
titled “ A (.Confutation of the lleligion of the Jews,"' 
by Neophytus, a Greek inoxik, formerly a Jewisli 
rabbi. The original work was in the Moldavian 
hinguage, and was printed in the year 1803 ; but 
it is said that the Jews, at that time, gave a large 
sum of nioney to the Hosjxodar, and the book w^as 
suppressed and destroyed. A copy, however. 
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escaped, which w«is translated into modern Greek, 
and printed at Yasi in 1818, of which I had a copy 
at Constantinople. The first chaptei- is entitled 

/ii'frrjiipioi ti aTroi:ih’a\vftfittfOt The 

Concealed My. stories now made PubHc.'''’ The 
subject is the blood which the Jews take from 
Christians, and the purposes to which tliey apply 
it.’’ After detailing a number of the most extra- 
ordinary particulars, he concludes in the following 
words: — ‘V^Vhen I w'as thirteen years old, my 
fixthcr revealed to me the mystery of tlie blood, and 
cursed me by all the elements of lieaven and earth, 
if ever I shoidd divulge the secret, even to my 
brethren ; and wdien I was married, and should even 
have ten sons, and should not discover it to all, but 
only to one, who should be the most prudent and 
learned, and, at the same time, firm and unmoved 
in faith : but to a female I sho\dd never disclose 
it on any account. May the earth, said he, never 
receive thee, if thou revealest these secrets ! So 
said my father ; but I, since I have taken as my 
father the Lord Jesus Christ, will proclaim the 
truth in every place; and, as the wise Sirac says, 
^ even unto death strive for the truth.’” Much of 
these and similar representations are to be attri- 
buted to prejudice, and great deductions are to 
be made from them ; but certainly the Jews of 
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Constantinople are a fierce and fanatic race ; 
persecution and suffering have not tauglit them 
moderation, and they pursue, even to deatli, any 
apostate from their own doctrines. 

They hj^,vc a language and character peculiar 
to themselves : the first is S})anisli, debased by 
Hebrew and fgreign words into a lingua franca ; 
and the second in which it is written 4s rabbinicixl, 
disguised by an alteration of some of the letters. 
I annex a passage of tlieir creed, taken from one of 
their books, as a specimen of both.* 

Having passed this Hebrew colony, wliere every 
sight, and sound, and smell, was exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, we arrived at the bridge wliicli crosses 
the head of the harbour at Kyat-khana. This 
name, which literally means the liousc of paper, 
is rendered interesting by the circumstances con- 
nected with it. It was originally an imperial kiosk, 
and used as a summer residence by the family 
of the Sultans; but the excellent and amiable 
Selim, tlie relation and predecessor of tlie present 
monarch, gave it up, with others, to be appro- 
priated to manufactories ; by which he intended 
gradually to introduce into the Turkish empire the 
arts and sciences of western Europe. Among 
those which he considered most important, was 
• See Appendix, No, 1. 
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printing and the circulation of books , and for this 
purpose he establislied a magnificent printing-otfice 
at Scutari, on the other side of the Uospliorus, and 
gave this kiosk, and another opposite Huyukdere 
for manufactories to supply his printing^ffice with 
paper. It was sup|:)osed that the Sultan Selim was 
the first person who introduced printing in toTurkey, 
but this was not the case ; Greek and Armenian 
presses were long at work in the respective 
patriarchal i-esidences at Constantinople ; the first 
S(^) early as 1530, and the second in 1697 ; and the 
printing establishment for Turkish books, and a 
paper manufactory at Kyat-khana, were formed 
by a reuegado named Ibrahim, in the reign of 
Achmed III, in the year 1727. He was encou- 
raged by the Grand Vizir and the Mufti Abdulla 
Effendi ; and even a fetva was issued by the Mufti, 
declaring the undertaking highly useful, and a 
hatta sherifl’ by the Sultan, felicitating himself 
that Providence had reserved so great a blessing 
for his reign. The Ulema also concurred, but 
expressly excepted the Koran, and books containing 
the doctrines of Mahomet, frojii being subject to 
the process of printing. The reason they assigned 
was characteristic of the people; — they said it 
would be an impiety if the word of G<k 1 should be 
squeezed and pressed together ; but the true cause 
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was, that greater numbers of themselves earned a 
considerable income by transcribing those books, 
which would be at once destroyed if they were 
suff'dred to be printed. As the Turks, in general, 
have no kijid of relish for any other literature, the 
printing-office was soon discontinued when it was 
])rohibited from publishing the only books the 
Turks ever read ; and the thing seemed altogether 
forgotten, when it was revived by Selim. 

On my first arrival at Constantinople, in 1821, 
I visited his establishments, and they were worthy 
of their munificent founder. The paper manufac- 
tories were arranged in a beautiful style. The 
reservoirs of water were marble basins, and the 
whole was what you would expect where a Sultan 
had fitted up bis palace for a factory. The print- 
ing-office at Scutari was on a correspondent plan. 
It was a very spacious edifice. The cases and 
presses were at opposite ends of a very large 
apartment, and seven of the first and four of the 
last were in operation. The cases were so placed 
in a semicircular form, that the compositor sat 
cross-legged, on a cushion, to work at his ease ; and 
the presses were so constructed, that when the 
handle was detached the machines worked of 
tlieni selves, with the least possible effort on the 
part of the workmen. I purchased some books as 

c 
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specimens of the execution, which seemed very 
neat and correct. This, however, in common with 
other establishments, languished and declined on 
the death of their patron ; and, before I left Con- 
stantinople, tliere were no remains of prijiting-officc 
or paper-mills, except the name of Kyat-khana, to 
indicate the place where one had been established. 

I could detail to you some interesting parti- 
culars of the death of Selim, Avho fell a victim to the 
rage of the janissaries for attempting to innovate 
upon their ancient and venerable ignorance ; but 
I had rather refer you to an excellent work on the 
subject, MTittcn by a M. Jucherau, a Frenchman, 
who was in Constantinople at the time, and has 
already anticipated all I could say, in his minute 
and accurate account. The j^resent Sultan has 
partly succeeded in an attempt in which Selim 
failed ; and the reason is, that he has a fierce and 
relentless energy of character, wliich the milder 
and weaker Selim wanted. His efforts, however, 
are all directed to improve the arts of war, and not 
of })eace. Had Selim succeeded, he would have 
polished and enlightened the Turks, and rendered 
Constantinople more like a European city. His 
successor seeiUvS to have no taste for such a thing : 
his firmans are directed to rouse the ancient feel- 
ings and military habits of the Turks, and to make 
them mole Turks than ever. 



CHAPTER II 

Supply of the city with water — Reservoirs near the Black Sea— 
Hydraulic pillars — Extreme anxietj' of the Turks about water 
— Precautions of Greek Emperors — Cisterns in the city nei^lected 
by the Turks— Great importance in the event of a siege — 
Carelessness of Turkish soldiers — Walls of Constantinople — 
Where attacked by the Turks — Where the transportation of 
ships took place — No reason for Gibborl^s incredulity — Top 
Kapousi, where the Turks entered — Maltepe, wliere Mahomet 
erected his standard — Breach, where Constantine Palaeologii!» 
fell — No memorial existing of this noble character, not even a 
coin. 

The bridge over which we passed is near the 
junction of two small streams, which unite at this 
place, and fall into the headof the harbour, called by 
the ancients, from the accumulation of filth alwaj s 
deposited there, the Marcidum Mare, or Putrid 
Sea. These streams were anciently named the 
Cydaris and Barbyses ; the first is now called the 
Ali Bey Sou, and the last the Kyat-khana Sou, 
because it supplied the paper-mill. As these are 
the only nvulets which flow near the city, and 
supply a very scanty current of water at any time, 
but in summer are nearly or altogether dry, 
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and as the soil of the city affords but little water 
from springs, — ^it would have been quite impossible 
for a large city to exist in this spot, if some arti- 
ficial xneaiis had not been devised to supply the 
deficiencies of nature. The first of these means 
are cisterns and w ells, constructed at the bottoms of 
houses, as reservoirs, to save the rain-water that 
falls in winter; but to a people like the Turks, tx) 
whom water is a religious as well as a natural 
want, and who use it for ablution as well as drink- 
ing, it was necessary to have a much more abun- 
dant source of supply ; and this is found in the 
bendts or tanks which they have constructed in the 
mountains, near the shores of the lilack Sea. 
These mountains are the regions of streams and 
showers ; and wherever a small rill is found running 
into a valley on any elevation, a mound is raised 
across the lower end, and the water thus obstructed 
is thrown back and accumulated, till it forms a 
large, deep, triangular lake. TJiis mound is 
generally faced with marble, covered with sculj)tures 
of oriental device, and has a very grand and 
magnificent appearance. Pipes formed of tiles, 
moulded into tubes, convey the water along the 
hills ; and when a valley interposes, it is crossed by 
an aqueduct, some of which are very striking and 
noble in perspective. 
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They have latterly, however, had a glimmering 
of hydrostatics : and instead of expensive bridges, 
to convey the water on a summit level, they erect 
Sou-terasi, that is, square detached pillars on 
this construction, — several tile pipes are attached to 
the surface and rise to the top, on which there is 
a small square reservoir; the water ascends on 
one side, is received into the reservoir, and descends 
by the pipes on the other : the next pillar is six 
inches lower, and so there is an inclined plane 
formed for the water on the tops of these pillars, from 
the mountains to the city, where it sometimes ascends 
with such force, that it forms a strong ye/ d^emt^ 
which scatters it to a considerable distance. These 
pillars are very curious-looking and unaccount- 
able objects, till you are apprised of their use ; 
and tliey are dispersed all over the country, from 
near the Black Sea to Constantinople. In a century 
more, the Turks will find out that even these can 
be dispensed with, and water will find its own level 
in tubes across a valley, without their assistance. 

The bendts, or reservoirs of water in the moun- 
tains, were originally constructed by the Greek 
emperors, when the capital of the Roman empire 
was transferred to Byzantium, and the great in- 
crease of population required a more abundant 
supply of water. They were called: 
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and their preservation was deemed of such im- 
portance, that several edicts on the subject were 
issued by different EniperorvS, many of which are 
yet extant; some regulating the planting of trees, 
others prohibiting the abstraction of ^ water for 
private use, and one, issued in the year 404, fixes 
the penalty of a pound of gold for every ounce of 
water ! These laws have been re-enacted even 
^yiih more rigour by the Turks, as water is more 
necessary to tliem than to the Greeks. The em- 
bankments are planted with trees, to make them 
more firm and secure ; and they prohibit, under 
the severest penalties, any person, not only from 
taking winter from a bendt, but from cutting or 
digging up a tree on its borders. 

The necovssity for this strictness you w-ill judge 
of from the following fact. — I passed the autumn 
of 1822 at Belgrade, in the vicinity of which is 
situated one of the largest and most important of 
these reservoirs. The summer had been remark- 
ably dry, and it appeared, from a meteorological 
table which I kept, that it had not rained from 
the 4th of April to the 2d of November, with 
the exception of a few passing showers. TJie 
water in the bendts became lo>v and muddy, and 
the Turks t(K)k tlie alarm. The Sou-ioldge; or 
ivater engineers, were sent out, and I accompanied 
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tlieni to some of the bendts: they measured tl)e 
quantity of the water, and they found no more than 
sufficient to supply the city for fifteen days ! Judge 
of the consternation of 700,000 j>ersons 5 suddenly 
deprived ^^of an element essential not only for 
domestic but religious uses, and having no other 
possible mode of obtaining it. Prayers were 
oftered up in the mosques, and the sky was 
anxiously watched. The immutability of things in 
the East, and the illustrations they give to the 
writings of former times, is not the least pleasure 
a person experiences in these countries. The 
approach of rain is always indicated here, as it 
was in Syria, by the ap{)earance of a small, dark, 
dense, circumscribed cloud, lianging over eitlier the 
Euxine or the Propontis. A dervisli stands on the 
top of the Jouchi-daghi, or Giant’s jMountain ; and 
when he sees a cloud, he announces its approach, 
like Elijah from the top of Mount Cai*mel. I one 
day climbed to the same place, and saw the dervish 
on the watch, and 1 looked towards the sea, and 
beheld a little cloud rising out of the sea, like a 
man’s hand, and gat me down that the rain stopped 
me not.” In effect, it immediately followed, and 
the Turks were relieved from a very serious cause 
of anxiety. 

In order to provide against such a privation, 
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either by nature or an enemy, the Greek Emperors 
excavated the city, and formed immense cisterns 
in different places ; to these the aqueducts led the 
water of the bendts, and they were always kept 
full. The most striking object in Con&tantinoplo 
is the aqueduct of tlie Emperor Valens, stretching 
from hill to liill across the city* ^^d supplying the 
cisterns ; it is the only one remaining of several 
described by historians, and as its origin is curious, 
I will mention it. The Emj^eror, incensed at the 
conduct of the people of Clialcaedon, who had 
favoured the party of Procopius, ordered their 
walls to be pulled down. Among the stones was 
found one with an oracular inscription, implying 
that the walls of Chalcaedon would bring a great 
supply of water to the city and, to complete the 
prophecy, Valens erected his aqueduct with the 
materials. I often searched for this prophetic stone 
on the aqueduct, but couldnot find it. The streets in 
some places lead through it, in others run alongside 
of it. Vines and a variety of trailing plants have 
established themselves in the interstices of the 
stones ; and as their roots are supplied with the 
water which oozes out, they hang down with 
great luxuriance and beauty. 

The cisterns which this and other aqueducts 
supplied still exist, but not as cisterns. Some 
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which were open to the air have been gradually 
filled with earth, and are now gardens ; those that 
were covered in, are turned to other uses. One of 
these, called the Stranger'^s Friend, from 

its being f* public reser\"oir, is a vast subterranean 
edifice, supported on marble pillars, which from 
tlieir numbers the Turks call Bin bir derek, the 
thousand and one columns. It is partly filled with 
earth, but still of great depth, having an arched 
roof supported by 672 marble columns, each column 
consisting of three standing on the top of each 
other. The cavity, when full, is capable of 
containing, according to i\ndreossrs calculation, a 
supply for the whole city for 60 days. It is now, 
liowever, dry, and a number of silk-twisters liave 
taken jwssession of it, and ply their trade at the 
bottom, in almost utter darkness. 

Besides this, there is another, which Dr. Clarke 
searched for in vain, and supposes that Gillius, 
who describes it, must have confounded it with the 
one mentioned. I, hoWev^er, having more time and 
opportunity than Dr. Clarke, discovered it rather 
accidentally, after a long search, and founditexactly 
as Gillius describes it. We entered a private 
house, descended a deep flight of steps, and found 
ourselves on the borders of a subterranean lake, 
extending under several streets. The roof was 
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arched and supported by 336 inagniticent inarlile 
pillars ; a number of tubes descended into the 
water, and supplied the streets above ; the inhabi- 
tants of which, as Gillius justly observes, did not 
know whence the Avater came — “ Tncolm ignorare 
eisternam infra cedes suas positarnr Of all the 
reservoirs which tlie prudent precautions of the 
Greek Emperors established, this is the only one 
which now exists as a cistern ; and such is the 
apathy and ignorance of the Turks, that they 
themselves, it appears, did not, in the time of 
Gillius, three hundred years ago, and do not at 
present, generally know of its existence. The 
Turk through whose house we had access to it, 
called it Yere batun Sarai, or tlic Subterranean 
Palace; and said, that his neighbours, whose 
houses were also over it, did not know any thing 
about it. Indeed, from the state of neglect in 
which the walls and every thing about it appeared, 
it seemed probable that it had not been visited 
or repaired since tlie T urks entered Constantinople. 
Should the llussimis ever approach and lay siege to 
the city, a supply of water will be its first object. 
In its present state, if the besiegers cut off the 
communication with the bendts, which it is to be 
presumed they would do in the first instance, the 
city could not hold out for a week. It appears 
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that the Sultan has prudently supplied it with corn ; 
it is probable he will clear out the cisterns, and 
supply it with water also. 

Having passed the bridge, we were proceeding 
along the^ river at the other side, 'when wc were 
suddenly startled at the explosion of a cannon very 
close to us ; and still more when we heard a ball 
whistle by us. We here found that some topghees, 
or artillerymen, were exercising at a battery 
which stands over the river. They had placed a 
target just over our heads, on the bank above us, 
and without giving the smallest warning, or waiting 
a moment till we passed, they discharged the 
whole battery of eight or ten guns, while we were 
in a right line between them and their mark. It 
was really a nervous thing to be thus exposed to 
the awkwardness of these fellows ; a few inches 
less in the elevation of any of their guns might have 
been fatal to us. This was another instance of many 
that I met with, indicating the carelessness or 
disregard of human life which marks all the actions 
of this people. They wilfully kill a fellow crea- 
ture with less compunction, perhaps, than any 
other nation ; but should they do so accidentally, 
they only attribute it to his destiny, and not to 
their own negligence. It was the first time, I 
think, I had ever heard balls whistle close to my 
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head, and I could comprehend, though not much 
relish, Charles Xllth's music. Wc hastily passed 
on, instinctively bobbing our heads at every report, 
though the previous whistling of tlie ball had 
notified to us tliat it had already passedt 

Our road from hence to the Selyvria gate lay 
directly under the walls of Constantinople ; and I 
was well pleased to pass near them once more, 
and take, perhaps, a last view of these jnagnificent 
ruins. The city of Constantinople is built on a 
triangular promontory, projecting into the sea of 
Marmora ; two sides are washed by the sea, arid 
the third is that which connects the triangle with 
the main land, and may be called its base. These 
sides were all well fortified with walls, which still 
remain, tlioiigh in several places so dilapidated 
as to be incapable of any defence, without great 
reparation. The whole circuit is estimated at more 
than twelve miles ; the side washed by the har- 
bour, three ; that washed by the sea of Marmora, 
more than four ; and the liase along wliich we now 
passed, nearly five, extending from seatosea, and ter- 
minating in the Seven Towers. We approached this 
wall tliroiigh the suburbs called Blachcrne, where 
the wall rests upon the harbour, and the appearance 
of it was very striking. It rose to an extraordinary 
height, and towered above the plain below like tlic 
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perpendicular face of a mountain. The base was 
constructed of vast masses of rock, forming that 
kind of architecture frequently met with in the 
very old structures of different parts of Greece, and 
called Cyclopa'an, both on account of the gigantic 
stones of which it was composed, and because 
faijle assigned to Polyphemus and his lirothers 
the reputation of being its architects. They can 
have no claim, however, to any share in the fame 
of building this wall, as the date of its erection 
was long subsequent to that of their extinction, 
and they had ceased to exist even in fable. 

The original town of Byzantium, built by acolony 
of Lacedemonians, in the year 660 A.C., stood 
upon the apex of tlie triangle, and occupied the 
space which now forms the enclosures of the 
Seraglio ; and part of the walls of this very ancient 
city are actually standing, and cut off the gardens 
from the adjoining streets^ The wall of Constan- 
tinople, which we now passed, was built 978 years 
after, by Constantine, and repaired by Theodosiiis 
and other Emperors, whose names are still com- 
memorated on different parts of it. Directly 
opposite to us stood a palace, on the summit called, 
at this day, the palace of Constantine, or Tekir 
Serai, though I could not learn to which of that 
name it had belonged. It appeared coeval whh 
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the wall itself, ami its state of dilapklatioii coriv- 
sponcled : it is a most conspicuous and picturesque 
object from below, and commands a splendid pro- 
sjtect from above. The wall here is surprisingly 
perfect. Notwithstanding its vast heiglit, no part 
of it has fallen. As it was the most inaccesdble 
part of the town, it never was made the object of 
attack : the only injury it has suffered is from the 
hand of time ; atid even this is compensated by the 
vast masses of ivy which cover the whole surface, 
even to the sununit, with the most luxuriant foliage. 
This immense height is continued for nearly half 
a mile, where it is flanked by octagon towers, and 
that part commences which, being lower, required 
an additional defence. 

As .several breaches now' presented themselves, 
and the wall was generally low, it was easy to 
climb up it, which I did not fail to do, and examine 
its structure. It consisted of a double wall, and 
a double fosse, which commenced at the Egri 
Kapousi, or Crooked Gate, and extended to the 
Seven Towers, on the sea of Marmora. As the 
city is built on seven hills, the foundation of the 
wall partakes of the irregularity of the surface ; 
and in this place it rises and falls so considerably, 
that part of the ground on the outside commands a 
view, over the wall, in its present state at least, of 
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the inside of the city. It was for this reason, 
probably, that Mahomet chose this place for the 
scene of his attack ; and it appears, from his success, 
that he made a juducious choice, having combined 
it with another in a difterent quarter. 

You will recollect that the Turks were about 
to abandon the siege, when Mahomet conceived 
an idea, which he executed with complete and 
extraordinary success. The wall on the side 
of the harbour was secured by the water, and the 
Greeks had drawn across the mouth, from the 
Seraglio jx>int to Galata, a ponderous chain, 
protected by numerous ships, forming a barrier 
which the Tiiks could not penetrate. It was 
resolved, tlicrcfore, to drag the Turkish ships from 
the Bosphorus across the peninsula of I^era, and 
make a passage over land into the harbour, whicli 
they could not effect by sea. This was executed 
with complete success : in one night the Turkish 
fleet was carried up one of the numerous valleys 
which open on the Bosphorus, and so across the 
hills which separate the two waters ; and, to the 
terror and astonishment of the Greeks, were found 
the next morning floating under their walls, in 
that part of the city now called the Fanal. It 
is said that the Greeks of this place, influenced 
either by terror or seduction, made ho opjx>sition 
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to the entry of the Turks at a gate distinguished 
by a pliauari, or iantliorn ; and, as a remuneration, 
that quarter was assigned tliem to live in, which 
they have ever since occupied and designated by 
the same name. 

The place where this extraordinary passage 
over the land was effected, which decided the fate 
of Constantinople, is a subject of much local 
discussion ; and the jxiint assigned for it is now 
called Halta Limen, about half way up the 
Bosphorus to the Black Sea. Balta was the name 
of the Turkish admiral wlio commanded on the 
occasion, and this little port retaining his name, is 
considered decided proof of the fact. From hence 
to the harbour the distance is ten or eleven miles, 
which induced Gibbon to say, for the sake of 
probability, that lie wished he could contract the 
distance of ten miles, and prolong the term of one 
night.’’ Now, had Gibbon visited tlie spot, he 
might have spared his wish, and established the 
probability. The place where the ships were 
drawn over was not at Balta Limen, but at Dolma 
Bactche, where a deep valley runs up from the 
Bosphorus to join that of the harbour, and tliey 
were only st^parated by a ridge of a few hundred 
yards in breadth. This valley is in the immediate 
viciiwty of Galata ; and the Genoese sailors of that 
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town arc known to have materially assisted the 
Turks in this transportation, the whole <listance 
of Mrhich was not more than two miles, and might 
easily be performed within the time stated by the 
historians. . I might further add, that Balta Limen, 
the supposed place, was not so called from a 
Turkish admiral, but from a Turkish word balta, 
an axe — ^as the valley was formerly filled with wood, 
whicli the Baltagees, or woodmen, were accus- 
tomed to cut down for fuel. I mention these facts 
to show you how necessary the actual view 
of a place is to the accuracy of liistorical detail, 
and to remove your scepticism on this point 
at least, as I would wish to do on every other, 
where it may have been excited by passages in 
Giblxjn. 

We now arrived at the Top Kapousi, or Gate 
of the Cannon, which was the gate w here Mahomet 
entered the devoted city. It is called Top Kapousi, 
because the Turks have set over it s^me large 
globes of granite, such as they use for balls in 
their immense pieces of ordnance ; and they have 
placed them here, to commemorate the spot wliere 
they entered and took possession of tliis capital 
of the Christian world. At some distance in front 
of this gate, is an artificial mound, called Mai tepe, 
whkdi I ascended. The summit commands a 
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magnificent view of the city, tlic sea of Marmora, 
and the country for a very great extent all round 
it. Here it was that Mahomet displayed the 
standard of his prophet, and directed the attack 
on this side. 

When we contemplate the vast extent and power 
of the Roman empire, whicli had this city for its 
capital, and its advancement in all the knowledge of 
tlie arts and sciences necessary for its improvement 
and preservation ; we are astonished at the easy 
conquest it affonled to a handful of obscure and 
illiterate barbarians, who, a short tinie before, had 
issued from the mountains of Asia, and were distin- 
guished only by their ignorance and fanaticism. But 
wild) we further consider the powerful forces with 
wliieli they now beleaguered the town, and the 
inadecpiate means of defence possessed by the inha- 
bitants; that the Turks had an army of more than 
5200,000 men, besetting it on all sides, both by land 
and sea ; and that the actual number of fighting men 
inside the city did not exceed eight thousand, to 
guard its vast extent ; that the Turks were excited 
by that confidence which fatalism, and the cause 
of their prophet, always impart to his followers, 
and this confidence now roused to the fiercest 
energy by their uniform success in all their enter- 
prizes, that the Greeks, on the contrary, wltc 
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totally depressed, not only that weak superstition 
which then constituted the essence of their religion, 
but by the series of disasters that had for many 
years pursue<l them, and at length shut them up 
in this their last refuge; — our admiration and 
astonishment are equally excited by the vigorous 
lefence which they made, and the confidence and 
patriotism which the genius and spirit of one man 
could inspire. 

That one man was Constantine Palcologiis. 
The name of Constantine occurs more frequently 
tlian that of any other in the history of the lower 
empire : it was borne by fourteen emperors ^ but 
they were all marked by imbecility except the first 
and the last — ^lie who founded the empire, and he 
in whom it terminated. The details given of this 
termination, and of the character and conduct of 
him who endeavoured to avert or delay it, are 
particularly affecting ; and his devotion of himself 
to the cause of his country, when it could no longer 
be preserved, and seeking death in the midst of 
his enemies, are w^orthy of the best ages of Greece 
or Rome. The breaches w^hich remain in the 
wall for a considerable extent, near this Top 
Kapousi gate, and which the Turks have never since 
rojiaired, attest the vigorous resistance made, and 
the utter hopelessness of any further effort to stop 
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the toiTent of barbarians that jwurcxl in tlirotigh 
them. Tlie b(xly of Constantine was found in 
one of them, where he had placed himself as 
the last, but ineffectual, barrier ; and a magnificent 
tree is now growing out of it, to mark,* as Clarke 
says, the sacred spot where the last of the 
Paleologi fell."’ The tree is that kind w^hich yields 
the Cyprus tuqxmtine and as it w^as covered with 
red berries, I brought <aw^ay a pocket full of them, 
which I send you, to propagate in your garden this 
memorial, such as it is, of a genuine patriot ; and 
I do it the rathei’, because it is the only one which 
remains of liim. Tlierc is not, I believe, a single 
statue, inscription, coin, or medal, of him extant. 
It is remarkable, that wliile the cabinets of col- 
lectors are inundated with coins of Ins w^orthless 
namesakes and ])redecessors, not one should be yet 
found of tliis distinguished man ; though the time in 
which he lived was so comparatively recent. There 
is one, indeed, of gold, reported to be his, having 
the legend kutsstaktinos en xu aytokpatqp 
ifAAAiOAoros, ‘^Constantine Palaiologos, Emperor 
in Christ;” but even this is justly suspected by 
Mionnet to be spurious. In all my inquiries in 
the East, I never could Jicar of one in any person’s 


• Pistaccia Terebintbus, 
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jwssessioii. He was killed in 1453, having reigned 
live years. The coins of Jovian, who lived one 
thousand years before him, and reigned only six 
moutiis, are not at all unconmion. 



CHAPTER III. 


Siepfes of Constantinople — l.st, by Saracens, or Anib.s, then a 
great maritime power — Mosque of Eyub — 2d, by the same — 
Greek fire — 3d, 4th, 5th, and fith, by the in boats — 

7th, their expedition by land under Swutislas — Conversion of 
the Russians to the Greek church — 8lh, by Crusaders — 9th and 
10th, by the Turks — Prophecies and superstitious im]>re.ssioiis of 
the Turks respecting the Russians — Russian conquests. 

As Constantinople is likely soon to attract the 
attention of all Europe, by the siege with which it 
is threatened, you perhaps would like to hear, before 
I leave the walls, what sieges it has already under- 
gone, that you may judge of the probability of the 
future by the experience of the past. Without 
going back to the period of ancient Byzantium, 
we shall merely consider those attacks made ou it 
by different nations since it became the capital of 
the Roman empire. 

The first, I believe, on record is that made by the 
Saracens in the year 668, The Saracens, or Arabs, 
were at this period, you will recollect, the most 
maritime nation in the world, and they made 
immense naval preparations. They were under a 
superstitious impression that the sins of all those 
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would be forgiven, who formed the first army tliat 
besieged tiie capital of the Cliristians ; and tliey 
set out wdth a vast fleet which covered the Ijcvant 
and Archipelago. They passed the Dardenelles 
without opposition, and cast anchor about vseven 
miles from the city, in the sea of Marmora : here 
they disembarked and invested the city. Their line 
of assault was* extented from the Golden Gate, at 
the Seven Towers, to the eastern promontory of the 
Illacheme, so that it included the whole length of 
the Mali of Theodosius. The height and solidity 
of this wall, hoM^ever, defied all their efforts. 
After a persevering siiccessiou of attacks, for the 
summer months, they z'etunied to winter at the 
promontory of Cyzicum, now Artakui, in the sea 
of Marmora. In the following year they returned, 
and persevered for six years in fruitless attacks, till 
sickness and casualties so reduced their strength, 
that they were compelled to return home. It M*as 
during this siege that Abu Eyub, or Job, the 
companion of the prophet Mahomet in alibis wars, 
was killed near the walls, and his body buried at 
the eastern extren)ity, beside the harbour. Here 
it was discovered, by the revelation of a vision, to 
Mahomet II., nearly 800 years after : a splendid 
mosque was built over it, which is now the most 
remarkable object on that side of the city ; aiul the 
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j)ivsont in memory of the saint, are inau- 

gurated at this mos(|ue, by the ceremony of girding 
on their sword. 

In about 50 years after, the Saracens, assisted by 
the Persians, made another attempt. ’News was 
brought to Constantinople from Damascus, that 
this invasion was about to take place, and the 
Greeks took every fxrecaution to prepare for it : 
provisions were laid in for three years, and all who 
could not so provide themselves were ordered to 
leave the city ; a chain was drawn across the mouth 
of the harbour, and a multitude of small ships were 
built to defend it. The assailants, to tlie amount 
of 120,000 men, set out from Asia on horses and 
camels ; advanced, like tlie army of Xerxes, to the 
streight of Abydus, on the Hellespont ; and so the 
first Mahoinedan array marched into Europe, by 
this celebrated pass, to establish their religion on 
the ruins of Christianity. Leaving all the cities on 
their route untouclied, they advanced directly on 
Constantinople, and invested the town on the land 
side from sea to sea. To aid the land forces, 1,800 
ships sailed from the coasts of Syria and l]gypt, 
and advanced to the mouth of the JJosphorus. 
Leo Isaurus, the celebrated iconticlast, was at this 
time Emperor of the Greeks ; and he showed as 
much energy in defending his ca[)ital, as he did in 
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reforming it. To allure the enemy’s fleet, the 
chain was withdrawn, and as they advanced, the 
Greek fire-ships were launched against them. This 
inode of attack, therefore, is no new invention of 
the modem Greeks; it was that which their ancestors 
had practised in their naval engagements, with the 
same success againsttheirenemies. The composition 
of this ancient Greek fire was always kept a profound 
secret, and the very circumstance of its mystery 
£id<lcd to its fearful effects. It was subsequently, 
however, described by more than one of the Byzan- 
tine historians, and appears, I think, to have been 
|)itch, with sulphur and naphtha, or rock-oil. This 
latter substance I found in many places then under 
the Greek empire, particularly in the island of 
Zante, where it was seen and described by Hero- 
dotus, and exudes, at this day, in great abundance 
from the fountain, and in a highly inflammable 
state. When the ships, armed with this terrible 
but unknown substance, came in contact wnth those 
of the Saracens, it seems to have produced the same 
effect as on the modem Turks. They were instantly 
thrown into irremediable confusion, and many of 
them consumed. Two subsequent fleets shared the 
same fate, and but five galleys escaped to the coasts 
of Syria. 

Meantime tlie land armies were exposed to the 
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inclemency of an usually severe winter. Histo- 
rians say that for more than 100 days the ground 
was covered with snow, — circumstance which I 
believe never occurred before or since. The country 
about Constantinople is subject to sudden and 
immense deluges of it, which are borne by a N. E. 
wind from the Black Sea ; they are, however, of 
very short duration. But even these are very 
formidable to an Asiatic people, many of whom, 
perhaps, had never before seen such a phenomenon. 
In this state they wore attacked by the Bulgarians, 
then a very barbai'ous people. They descended 
from Mount Haemus, or the Balcans, and in one 
assault cut off above 22,000 of the half frozen and 
torpid Arabs. At length, after a siege of IS months, 
they finally withdrew, and the shattered remains 
of their vast armies recrossed the Hellespont, never 
to retum. 

Tlie next attack was from a very different quar- 
ter. The Muscovites, or Russians, had been accus- 
tomed to navigate the Black Sea, from the mouth 
of the Boristhenos, in canoes formed of a single 
hollow tree, and for that reason called by the Greeks 
fjiopo^oXov. These boats are still to be seen navigating 
the shores of the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, 
and are called at this day, by the Greeks, by the same 
name. They brought back the produce of southern 
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climates, of which Constantinople was the ckpot, 
and the cupidity of the Russians was excited to obtain 
by force and briefly, what they could only slowly 
acquire by commerce. About the year 866, in the 
reign of Michael, son of Theophilus, they entered 
the Bosphorus in their hollow trees, and took posses- 
sion of the harbour of Constantinople; but a tempest 
arose so suddenly and violently, as to disperse and 
sink their fleet without a moment‘‘s time to prepare 
against it,— a phenomenon very frequent at this 
day. This common and natural circumstance the 
Greek writers attribute to dipping the image of 
tlie Deipara or Vii’gin into the sea. The effects, 
liowever, w'ere just as fortunate as if the cause had 
been preternatural, for the remnant of the Russian 
fleet precipitately retired to their owm country, and 
for some time felt no disposition to return. 

Ill about 40 ycai’s afterwards they again ventured 
back. The Bosphorus, at its mouth, Avas defended 
by so strong a barrier of boats, that the Russians 
could not penetrate. But they adopted an expe- 
dient which the Tui’ks afterw ards found so success- 
ful ; they drew their boats over land, and launched 
them again inside the chain. It does not appear, 
I think, Avhere this experiment Avas made, nor Avhat 
was the final result of it. 

A third expedition Avas undertaken against the 
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city in 941, while the Greeks were engaged with 
another enemy. They detached, however, a few 
gailies,[irmedw4tli theirinextinguishablefire, against 
tlie barbarians, and their whole armament was 
instantly in a flame. The crews threw themselves 
into the sea and reached the land ; but they were 
watched by the Thracians, who killed them as they 
reached the shore. 

It appears that the Russians were as persevering 
in their attempts on this devoted city in ancient as 
they are in modern times. A few boats w^hicli 
liad esca|)ed the destruction of this year, made their 
way home with tl ie news, and they formed the nucleus 
of a fourth expedition, which set out the next spring. 
In attempting to enter the Bosphorus from the Black 
Sea, they were met by the Greek fire ships, with 
the same success as before ; Imt the Greeks, 
venturing t<x) far, were attacked in turn by the 
remaining boats, that swarmed about them like 
Indian canoes round European ships, and the 
Greeks suffered severely ; but the enemy was again 
repulsed. 

The Russians were now determined to make a 
great and serious effort to attain the object of 
tlieir cu|)idity, and it was no longer confined to 
mere naval preparations ; but in the year 978 a 
formidable expedition by land was prepared, under 
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their fierce and formidable leader, Swatislas. This 
man seemed another Souvarovv, to whom he 
bequeathed many of his qualifications. He slept on 
the snow in a bear‘‘s skin, with his saddle for a 
pillow ; his diet was an acid drink like quass, and 
slices of horseflesh, which he broiled himself upon 
the embers- This savage the timid Emperor 
Nicephoras had invited to assist in repressing the 
llulgurians for him, and he gladly availed himself 
of the pretext. He set sail from the mouth of the 
Dnieper, or lloristhenes, — ^from the spot where the 
llussians have since built their naval port of 
Cherson, — to command tlie Black Sea, and pro- 
ceeding from thence round the coast, in his 
llect of hollow trees, he finally arrived at the 
Danube, which he entered. Swatislas landed 
00,000 men at the mouth of the river, de- 
feated the Bulgarians, and advanced to the 
Balcan moimtains. As no precautions were taken 
to defend the passes, he w^as soon on the other 
side ; and the Russians established themselves at 
iNdrianople. Here they determined to accomplish 
that project which has ever since been cherished 
hy them, of extending the empire of Russia to the 
shores of the Propontis, and making Constanti- 
noj)le their capital, and the great entrepot of 
commerce from the East and South, to the North. 
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The Greeks, wow dreadfully alarmed, at the 
])ropinquity of their ally, sent him a formal in- 
vitation to evacuate their territory, as they had ho 
longer occasion for liis services. Swatislas replied, 
that he could not retimi till he ha(! visited and 
seen Coiistantinople. The timid Nicephoras had 
been succeeded by Zemisces, who had evinced his 
onergetie character by murdering his predecessor, 
after which he immediately marched against the 
Jlussians. Swatislas never contemplating a re- 
treat, had loft the passes of the Halcan unguarded 
behind him, and they were immediately seized by 
the Gi’eeks. Tlie Russians, thus cut ofl* from all 
communication with those they had left at tlie 
other side, were sorely pressed, and at lengtli 
compelled to make a sudden and very difficult 
retreat to the l^anube, where tliey establislied 
themselves at Dristra, the modem Silistria. Here 
they sustained a siege of two months ; but the 
Grecian galleys, having ascended the river, so 
completely blocked him up, that liis army was 
famished into a surrender. With a humanity not 
according with the general character of Zemisces, 
he Jiad Swatislas and the remnant of his forces 
conveyed back to the mouth of the Horisthenos, 
with provisions for their support ; but by the 
time they arrived, the winter had set in with 
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great severity, and they were entangled and en- 
closed in tlic ice without being al)le to reach the 
sliore. In tliis miserable and helpless state they 
were attacked by the equally barbarous people of 
lliat region ; and a remnant only escaped to their 
own homes, bringing back with them, however, 
something of Grecian improvement. 

Two remarkable events in the Greek church 
occurred in this Russian expedition. Zemisces 
found among the spoils of the Bulgarians an 
image of the Virgin, to whom he attributed Jiis 
victory. lie brought her in triumph in a chariot 
to the city, Iiad lier effigies for the first time im- 
jn essed on the coins of tlie empire, and since then 
the Deipara, or Panaya, is held in the highest 
sanctity and veneration in the G reek church. 

The other, still more important, Avas tlie con- 
version of the Russians to Christianity. Olga, 
the mother of Swatislas, had been baptized at 
Constantinopk^ some years before, by tJie name 
of Helena. Tlie .seeds of the Gospel were tlius 
sown, and the barbarians, when they entered the 
Christian territories afterwards, readily adopted 
tlie religion of the country, and those who escaped 
brouglit it back with them to Russia, which from 
tliat time became a member of the Greek church, 
and so continues. 
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You would think it tedious, perhaps, if I were 
to detail the attack and plunder of the city l)y tlie 
Crusaders, wdioni tlie Greeks considered, and justly 
so, as fierce and brutal as any of their former in- 
vaders, describing them as «y^»ajti/iarot ftaplSa^oi xal 
nvaX^afHtjroi^ unlettered barbarians, who did not 
know the alphabet or the recovery of it by 
the Greeks, in 1261, after the Latins had held 
[possession of it for fifty-seven years. I will not either 
enter into the [)ai‘ticulars of the first attack of the 
Turks, in 1422, when the walls resisted an assault 
of 200,000 men, or the last, some years after, wJien 
it finally fell into the hands of the 'i'lirks, with 
whom it still continues. Tliese are events so com- 
paratively recent, an<l of such notoriety, that you 
would justly charge me with serving you up a 
homely dish of crambe repcMta^ wlien you ex- 
jpected something rechercM for your entertainment. 
Suffice it to say, that this city has sustaiiu?d ten 
iinjportant sieges by different nations, two of which 
onlv succeeded. 

Of all these, liowevcr, those of the Turks and 
Russians (Piil y can be of any interest to you just noM'. 
The latter are threatening to a|pproach by tlie 
same route as the former, from Adriano[>le, and 
it is highly probable the very same passage that 
admitted the Crescent, will again admit the Cross. 
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It is very well known, that this is an event which 
the '^Curks are expecting ; and their anticipations 
of it are not confined to military preparations. 
Their great burying ground lies on the Asiatic 
shore, and is to be seen extending its dai*k cypress 
grove for a considerable distance in the vicinity 
of Scutari. This is, perhaps, the largest cemetery 
in the world, being one hour, or three miles, in 
length; and it has increased to its present size in 
consequence of the extraordinary predilection the 
Turks of Constantinople entertain for it. Tliey 
are persuaded they will again be compelled to 
retire to Asia, whence they came ; and they wish 
their bodies to be laid in a place where Christian 
infidels cannot disturb them. The great majority, 
therefore, of those who die in Constantinople, are 
transjx)rtcd by their friends across the Bosphorus ; 
and the stairs or slip at which they embark, is 
called, for this reason, Meit-iskelli, or the Ladder 
of the Dead. 

This impression on their minds is confirmed by 
ancient prophecies, which ai’e current among them 
Propliecics on this subject existed among the Greek 
at the time of the former Ilussian invasions ; and 
some of them are given by Nicetas, Codinus, 
and the Byzantine historians, which prove they 
were long current in the empire, and not modern 
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fabrications. One of them I will mention. There 
stocxl in the Forum Taiiri an equestrian figure, but 
it was not known whom it was intended to represent. 
On the base of the pedestal, was a prophecy, which 

is thus described ; tr/ytypafitvat: 'i^opia^ tCjv tcx<^‘ 

TiOV psWovTOtV TTOpOtll' Trjl* aVT-t^V TToXiv, It con- 
tains a liistory of future events: that tlie llussiaiis 
shoidd storm the city. The Turks, who have many 
confused recollectionsandtraditionsof Greek events, 
fre(|uentlv give names, in their language, to ])laces 
containing allusions to them; tluis, th :y call Ghal- 
ca^doOjKadi Kui, the City of the JiKlges,from some 
indistinct knowledge of the councils of the Greek 
church held there. In the same wa}^ they adoj)ted 
the superstitions, and particularly the prophecies, 
current at Constantinople w hen they took |)ossessiou 
of it, — one of wliich w-as this of the llussians, and 
so they have cherished it ever since. 

They arc influenced also by many other causes 
ecpially slight, w hich nevertheless make a powerful 
impression on the weak and su})erstitiou.s fancy of 
a Turk. Among them is a coincidence of names 
which is rather curious. Constantinople was taken 
and lost at different times by j)ersons who bore the 
same name. The Latins, under a Baldwin, 
obtained possession of it, and under a Baldwin 
they were again driven out of it. The city was 



rebuilt, and made the scat of the (Jrcek empire, by 
a Constantine, tiie son of Helena, and in the 
patriarchate of a Gregor}'^ ; it was taken, and the 
empire of the Greeks destroyed, under a Con- 
stantine, tbe son of Helena, and in the patriarchate 
of a Gregory. The Turks obtained possession of it 
under a IVIahomct, and they are firmly persuaded 
tliey will lose it under a Mahomet — and tliat 
Mahomet the present reigning Sultan. And, to 
complete this chain of names, wlien the Greek 
iiisurrection broke out, a Constantine was the heir 
apparent to the Russian throne, and a Gregory 
was tlie jiatriarch of Constantinople. They 
hanged at the time one of these ominous persons, 
and the otlier has since abdicated the crown. 
Still they are persuaded that events will liappcn 
as they are decreed, and the fatal coml)ination of 
Mahomet, Gregory, and Constantine, will yet 
destroy their power in Europe. 

Rut, indeed, it docs not require tliese portentous 
thino-s to warn the Turks of their threatened destiny. 
The actual progress of the Russians ought to be a 
natural source of serious alarm. From the time that 
I'eter tiie Great c.apturcd Azoph and advanced into 
Moldavia, they seem never to have abandoned their 
project of finally planting the Russian standard on 
the w^alls of Constantinople, and every succeeding 
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year has been a persevering and sanguinary struggle 
to advance their object. Tcherkask, Taganrock, 
and the Crimea, were added to their conquests ; and 
by the treaty of Kuchuk-Kinairdgee, in Bulgaria, 
signed in 1774, the cession of the Crimea was 
acknowledged, and a large tract of land lying 
between the Bog and the Dnieper surrendered to 
the llussians. It w'as now that Catherine, like 
Peter, began to build new cities in her enemies’ 
territories, and give final permanency to the posses- 
sion. The foundation of Chersoii was laid in the 
mouth of the Dnieper, on the s|X)t from wlience 
Swatislas, many centuries before, had set out to 
invade Constantinople ; and to indicate tlie object of 
its erection, she had an inscription placed over the 
western gate — This is the road to Byzantium 
which, I believe, is still to be seen there. Her great 
object, however, of making it a naval arsenal to 
command the Black Sea was not answered ; the 
men of war built there rapidly decayed, — ^an effect 
which was attributed to the fresh water of the 
liman, or lake, on which the city Avas l)uilt. 

The Turkisli territories on the north of the 
Euxine were divided by the great rivers that pour 
into that sea; and it seems to have been the 
object of the llussians to advance in every campaign 
from water to water, always securing the permanent 
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possession of that which they had left behind. At 
the conclusion of the campaign in by the 

treaty of Yasi, in Moldavia, the territory of 
Oktchakovv was ceded to them, and so they 
advanced from the Dnieper to the Niester, and 
secured all the intervening country. 

After the campaign of 1812, they obtained, by 
the treaty of Buchorcst, in Wallachia, the land 
lying between the Niester and the Pruth ; and so 
they puslied on their acquired territories to the 
latter river. 

Having thus, in successive campaigns, annexed 
irrevocably to llussia all the Turkish possessions 
on the north of the Euxine, and strided from the 
Don to the Danube, their next and final step will 
be from the Danube to tlie Bosphorus ; and there 
is every reason to apprehend they are now about 
to take it. 



C HAPTER IV. 


Tomb of Ali Pasha ajad his Sons — Particulars of his death — Head 
exposed on a dish in the Seraglio — Extraordinary use intended 
to be made of it — How disposed of — Inscription on tombs — His 
wife Vasilissa — Distress and character. 


Having contemplated all these things, and more, 
from the top of the mound, I descended ; and we 
proceeded along to the Silivri Capousi, or Gate of 
Sely^ria, whence we were to strike into the country. 
Immediately opposite this gate, on a parapet wall 
raised on the way-side, were five Turkish tomb- 
stones ranged in a line in a remarkable manner, 
and forming striking objects in a small cemetery 
which is seen at this place : they were of white 
marble, and surmounted with turbans, by which 
the Turks always distinguish the rank and quality 
of the dead. These I found were the monuments of 
Ali Pasha, his three sons and his grandson. The 
manner of Ali’s death has been variously reported, 
and the accounts I have seen are generally 
incorrect. The following particulars of that event. 
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and wliat followed it, may be relied on; as 
they were obtained partly from the report of 
the Reis EfFendi, and partly from eye-witnesses 
personally acquainted with the facts. 

Ali had placed at Constantinople an Albanian 
Turk, who was his confidential agent, to manage 
his affairs with the Forte, and give him secret 
information of all that was going on. Suspecting, 
however, that he had used his influence to his 
prejudice, and had betrayed his confldence, he was 
determined to get rid of him ; the next persons, 
therefore, whom he sent with dispatches to the 
Porte, had orders to kill this man before they left 
Constantinople. Two Albanians undertook the 
commission. They first proceeded, on their arrival, 
to the Reis Effendi, with their despatches from Ali; 
received answers to convey back to him ; and on 
their return through the town called at the house of 
their intended victim. As Ali’s messengers had 
always done so, there was nothing extraordinary in 
their doing so now. Notwithstanding this, his agent, 
rendered suspicious either by his own conscious- 
ness or from some information, instead of coming 
to the gate, as he usually did, to receive their 
communication, appeared at the window above, 
and demanded any letters they had for him: 
they pretended to search for them ; but instead 
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of letters, th<^ drew out their pistols, and both 
fired at him from below. He was wounded, but 
not killed, and the Albanians immediately pro* 
eeed^ at full gallop through the: to^; and as 
this is the manner in which Tartars bearing 
dispatches always go, they were suffered to pass 
without inquiry or hindrance. Meantime tJie 
wounded man sent an account to the Porte of 
what had occurred, and Tartar cavalry were dis- 
patched in all directions to arrest the fugitives. 
They were overtaken at Bodosto, about ninety miles 
from Constantinople, where one of them was seized, 
brought back, and executed ; but the other, after 
a vigorous resistance, effected his escape to Ali, and 
continued faithftilly attached to him to the last. 

This was the immediate occasion of the depo- 
sition of Ali. The Forte expressed the utmost 
horror at this attempted assassination of a man 
under the protection, and in the very residence, 
of the Calif of the Faithful. A firman,- therefore. 
Was immediately issued, that Ali was deposed 
from his Sangiac or province, and the government 
of it conferred upon his enemy. He refused to 
cA}ey the firman, and it was for some time debated 
atfthe Porte what should be done with him; at 
length, on the suggestion of Halet Effendi, then 
at> the: height of his influence, an army was sent 
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ogaiti^ him. After various vicissitudes,^ he was 
so pressed by Hourchid Pasha, who commanded 
this army, that he was compelled to take refuge 
in a- part of the citadel of Yanina, with about 
fifty men who had remained faithful to him. The 
place which he had chosen for this last retreat 
was a building divided into three stages, or stories, 
the uppermost occupied by Ali and his imme- 
diate suite ; his treasures, which were supposed to 
be immense, occupied the next; and the floor 
below was filled with gunpowder, and other com- 
bustibles, ready to be exploded at a moment's 
warning. 

Homrchid, apprised of the localities of this 
fortress, and what arrangements had been made, 
sent his Silidhar to Ali, to propose that he should 
surrender at discretion,- give up the citadel which 
he possessed, and consign his treasures to this 
officer, as the only reasonable line of conduct which 
he could pursue in the extremity to which he was 
reduced. He had heard, he said, that Ali intended 
to set fire to the powder, and blow up himself and 
his treasures, in case his demands were not coi^ 
plied with ; but that this menace was idle— for if 
he did not immediately decide, he would come 
himself and apply the match. This determined 
commimication seemed to have terrified the old 
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man, avIio, till tluit moment, had remained inflexi- 
ble in his resolution not to submit; but tlie love 
of life prevailed wlien it was no longer of any 
value to him ; and he replied, that considering the 
hopelessness of his situation, he woidd surrender 
himself, his fortress, and his treasures, provided 
his life were assured to him. 

Tlie Silidhar charged himself with this message 
to Hourchid, and returned after a short time with 
an answer, that the accomplishment of his wish 
depended upon tiie Sultan exclusively ; that he 
might assure himself that his good oflices should 
be employed for tlie purpose : but, in the mean 
time, his only hope of success would depend on 
Ali'^s having previously surrendered his fortress, 
and all it contained, into his hands ; and that, for 
the present, he should retire to a small island in 
tlie lake near tlie town, and await there the arrival 
of the Sultan’s orders. Ali demanilcd time to 
reflect on this proposal ; and after several con- 
ferences, it was at length agreed that he and his 
little troop should evacuate the fortress find retire 
to the island ; but that he should leave hehind him 
a man in wliom he had confidence, to act according 
to circumstances ; if the return of the messenger 
sent to the Porte brought him and his com- 
panions assurances of safety, everything wxis to he 
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surrcndeml ; if not, to be blown into the air. The 
person whom he left behind, and who undertook 
to execute this extraordinary commission, was a 
man who he knew would do it. Ilis name w’as 
Kutclnik Achmet, or Little Achmet : his body 
was contracted by a wound he had received in his 
leiT, and he w'^as so lame as to be almost powerless ; 
but he was knowm to be a man of the most daring 
intre])idity, and who would not liesitate to blow 
himself into the air, to execute any command 
entrusted to him. 

It is among the anomalies of the human cliaractci-, 
that some action is found to contrailict tlie vvliolo 
exj)erience and conviction of former life. Ali was 
himself the most suspicious, because lie w^is tlie 
most artfid and perfitlious, of men ; he moreover 
know that he had to deal with an enemy as artfid 
and perfidious as himself, and ^w]\o never lost an 
opportunity, by any restraint of faith or honour, of 
tiiking an advantage of an adversary, even if he 
had not given such provocation as he had, and so 
was not the marked and hopeless criminal he 
knew himself to be : yet, on the simple reliance of 
a vague promise, he surrendered himself, and in 
Ins old age clung to a life w'^hich he had a thousand 
times exposed with tlic most fearless indifierence. 
He w^as received on the island by the Silidhar, 
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with a number of men equal to his own party, and 
they made a sliow of rendering liim all the honours 
due to his rank as Pasha and Vizir; and, after 
having been treated for some days by Hourchid 
with an appearance of great kindness and regard, 
the suspicions of the practised dissembler, which 
were never known to sleep before, were now 
completely lulled, and he issued an order to his 
faithful adherent to surrender the fortress with 
which he had been entrusted. This was done, 
and the treasures and the powTler were removed 
to a place of security. 

Ali now' entertaining, it should appear, some 
apprehension of the consequence of his imprudence, 
demanded that one of his captains, who commanded 
a small corps of about a hundred men, should be 
admitted to the island with his troops, and remain 
there. This was complied with by Hourchid, 
who immediately sent an equal number of his own 
troops at the same time, to hold them in check. 

Different Pashas, of inferior rank, had been 
in the habit of daily visiting Ali; but on the 
31st of the moon Djemazim-eOTcl, corresponding 
with our Sth of February, the Governor of the 
Morea, Mohamed Pasha, also paid him a visit. 
They lield together a long conversation of a very 
confidential nature, and mutual attachment and 
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good-will secnietl to be established between them. 
Moluinied pressed him to name anything in which 
he could contribute to his personal comforts, })ar- 
ticularly in the article of provisions; and offered 
to procure for liiin such as he desired, however 
rare and difficult to be had. Lamb is consitlered 
a great luxury by the Turks, at this jjarticular 
season, and it is very difficult to procure, because 
there is a strict law' which prohibits its use before 
March. This, Ali now said he would prefer to 
any otlier food, and it w'as instantly promised 
by his friendly visitor ; who asked him again, Avas 
there anything else in which he could gratify him ? 
The old man replied, that tliere Avas one thing 
more, Avhich he was reluctant to name, because his 
religious scruples restrained him ; but, j^ressed by 
liis friend, lie named a particular kind of Avine, 
w^hich Avas also immediately promised him. 

The conA^ersation continued a short time lonerer 
in terms of great amity, and Moliamed rose to 
depart, with expressions of affectionate good-will 
on both sides. As they were of the same rank, 
they rose at the same moment from the divan on 
which they were sitting, and the Pasha of the 
Morea, as he was retiring, made a low and ceremo- 
nial reverence : the Pasha of Yanina returned it 
with the same profound inclination of tlie body ; 



Imt before he eonltl recover himself again, Mohamed 
drew his yatigan from his girdle, and plunged it 
into the back of liis iiost with sneli force, that it 
passed completely tlirough his lieart and out at his 
left breast. Ali fell dead at his feet, and his 
assassin immediately left the chamber with the 
bloody yatigan in liishand, and announced to those 
abroad that he had now ceased to exist. Some 
soldiers of Mohametl entered the apartment, severed 
the head from tlm body, and, bringing it outside, 
held it up to their own comrades and the soldiers 
of jVH, as the liead of a traitor. Finding them- 
selves thus betrayed, the soldiers of Ali instantly 
attacked their adversaries, lieaded hy the lame 
Albanian Kutchuk Acluuct. He was soon killed, 
and the rest were overpowered, who now tlnding 
all resistance fruitless, made no further opposition, 
but joined in tlie cry of Long bvc the Sultan, 
and lus Vizir Hourchid Pasha Such was the 
real termination of Ali Pasha*’s career : he who had 
himself so often betrayed others, fell a confiding 
victim to the treachery of his guest, in tlic very 
spirit of the lloinaivs sense of retrilnitive justice, 

Ut necis artifices arte perircnt sua.’" 

But tlie circumstance whicli renders the affair 
more i-emarkable is, that it was done not merely 
with the assent, but by the contrivance, of the 
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Turkish government, who boasted of this act of 
duplicity and perfidy, in their public communica^ 
tions, and rewarded with the highest honours the 
man who had thus, they say, executed the will of 
his Sovereign.*” 

It was generally rumoured at this time in Con- 
stantinople, that Ali was on his way to the city; 
and a Tartaravan, or carriage supported oh poles, 
like a sedan chair, suspended between four mules, 
had actually set offi: to meet him. When it returned, 
it brought back, not Ali, but his head ; which, as 
usual, was sent up to be exhibited as the head of* 
a malefactor. It arrived on the 23d of February, 
enclosed in a box ; and on the 24th it was exposed 
in the court of the Seraglio to all who wished to 
see it.* I took a janissary, and proceeded there 
to witness a display of Oriental usage which has 
remained unchanged from the earliest times. 

As Ali w’^as a Pasha, his head was treated with 
the respect due to his rank. Instead of being 
exhibited in the common way at the gate, it was 
placed on a dish, on a low marble pillar, between 
the first and second* gates of the Seraglio ; wliere 
it exactly resembled John the Baptist’s head in a 
charger. Over it, at some little distance, hung a 
yafta, or paper containing his accusation, like tliat 
which was placed over malefactors on the cross; 
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and beside it stood a bostangee, with a wand in bis 
hand. The dish was surrounded by a. small circle 
of people, who, wh^ I approached, made way for 
me ; and the bostangee touching the dish with his 
wand, it turned round, that I might have a distinct 
view of the head in every position ; while the people 
looked on with the most imperturbable gravity, 
without evincing any more emotion than if they 
were looking at the stone pillar on which it stood. 

The head was merely a scalp — ^that is, the 
cranium and brains were abstracted from the flesh, 
and their place supplied with a stuffing of other 
materials ; but the operation, wliich the Turks are 
very dexterous in performing, was executed with 
such skill and neatness, tliat the external form and 
features were as perfect, and the expression more 
vivid, than if the head had not been detached from 
the body. The countenance was pallid but plump ; 
not collapsed, bitt full, and expressive of character. 
It was large and comely, evidently belonging to a 
portly man of a commanding presence ; it had 
the appearance of openness and good humour — 
covering, as I thought, under a smooth exterior, 
a ferocious and faithless heart. The top of the 
head was bald, giving the full contour to a remark- 
ably ample forehead. On the crown, however, was 
a large tuft of grey hair hanging down for some 



lengtit bdmul, after the manner of the modem 
Atbanians, and the ancient Greeks of the same 
counhfy, the KafkiKw^aavrcc Axaioi. On hischin was 
a remarkably handsome beard of silver grey, about 
six inches. l<mg. Many people were reading the 
yafta, or superscriptitm, set up over his head, on 
the wall beside him, so I expressed to the janissary 
a strong widi to have it, when it was no longer 
wanted ; and as the Turks do every thing fmr 
money, I promised him a good reward : he com- 
municated my wishes to the bostangee, and a 
few days after he brought me the paper, of which 
the annexed is a fac-simile, with a literal transla- 
tion.* 

As Ali had at this time made a considerable 
nmse in Europe, and excited in no sm^l degree 
the interest of the people of England in particular, 
a merchant of Constantinople thought it would 
be a good speculation to piu'chase the head and 
dish, and send thm to London for exhibition ; 
and he informed me that he had actually offered 
a large sum of money for them. The head 
however, was reserved for another, and a more 
meet and seemly, purpose. Among his earl^r 
associates, was a Solyman Dervi^, who had 
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afterwards become his confidential agent in several 
important negociations. They had some difference 
of opinion; on which Solyniaii left his service, 
retired to a convent, and took the order of a 
dervish. When ho heard of the death of his ohl 
friend and master, he was much concerned ; and 
when his head was exposed, he purchased it 
from the public executioner for a higher price 
than the merchant had offered. He aftenvards 
obtained the heads of his three sons, and of his 
grandson, who were all decapitated in succession, 
under various pretences; and having deposited 
them in this spot, he placed over them the tomb- 
stones I had seen just opjwsite the Selyvria gate, 
that all who came there might sec them and read 
their fate. 

On the first .stone is the following inscrip- 
tion ; — “ Here lies the head of the once celebrated 
TepcdelenJy Ali Pasha, Governor of the Sangiac 
of Yanena; w'ho for upwards of fifty years pre- 
tended to independence in Albania.'" On the 
second is the following : — “ Here lies the head of 
Veli Pasha, late Governor of Tirhala, and son 
to Ali Pasha, formerly Governor of Yanena, who 
has been put to death by the cutting off of his 
head." On tlie third Here lies the head of 
Muhtar Pasha, of two tails, late C’oramander of 



Arlonia, son of Ali Paslm, formerly Governor of 
Yanena, who has been put to death by the cutting 
off of his head/" On the fourth : — Here lies the 
head of Saalih Pasha, of two tails, late Coinmander 
of Lepanto, son of Ali Pasha, Governor of Yanena, 
who was put to death by the cutting off of his 
head."" On the fifth ; — ‘‘ Here lies the head of 
Mehemcd Pasha, of two tails, late Commander 
of Delvina, son of Veli Pasha, formerly Governor 
of Tirhala, who has been put to deatli by his head 
being cut off."" — All these stones have the following 
date, Gemazeel ahecr 1237, that ivS, corresponding 
with our Februiiry, 1822. 

Veli Pasha, like his father, had amassed a large 
sum of money, which he sent to Santa Maura, and 
deposited with the English in trust for the benefit 
of his family, when he was obliged to retire from 
Albania. After remaining there for some time, the 
Governor, appi'ehensive that the Greek insurgents, 
having intimation that such a treasure was deposited 
there under so small a garrison, might be induced 
to make a sudden descent and carry it off, took 
the precaution to send it in a ship of war to Malta. 
What has since been done with it I cannot inform 
you. 

With respect to the treasures of Ali, that were 
said to be so immense, they fell very short of 
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expectation. It was supposed that a large sliare 
of them had been sent to the insurgent Greeks, wijtli 
whom he had opened a communication, to enable 
them to come to liis relief, and raise the siege of 
Yanena. Tliis is the manner in which Alfs wife 
accounted for the disposal of a great part of it. 

This lady, usually called the Vasilissa, 
was the Daughter of a Greek priest of Yanena, 
to whom Ali was greatly attaclied. It was at 
first reported that slie had betrayed him, and had 
three chiflics, or tracts of land, assigned to her as 
a reward. It is certain that she did help to dissuade 
him from the desperate project of blowing her 
and himself up with his treasures, and was tlie 
medium of communication between liim and 
Hourchid on the occasion : but it does not appear 
that she had the slightest suspicion of the treachery 
intended ; and it is certain she received no reward, 
further than being permitted to live. On the 19tli 
of March, a sliort time after the exposure of her 
husband'’s head, she arrived at Constantinople in 
an aruba, or Turkish carriage, drawm by buffaloes, 
and was sent in custody to the residence of the 
patriarch, who is made responsible for her safe 
keeping. Here I soon after saw lier. She is a fine 
wnmian, about thirty-five years of age, remarkably 
.comely and elegant in her person. She never goes 
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from her apartment, except across the court, to the 
patriarchal church, which she constantly attends ; 
and then she is close veiled. She is left in such a 
state of destitution, that a subscription was pro- 
posed for her support, and I was applied to for 
the purpose. Her brother was at the time con- 
fined in the prison of the Bostangee Bashee, and 
ill a still greater state of destitution. I do not 
mention this as a proof of her innocence ; for with- 
holding a reward, in Turkey, on such occasions, 
is no proof that it had not been promised and 
earned ; but her character was, on all known occa- 
sions, just and amiable. She was a faithful com- 
panion to Ali, notwithstanding the disparity of 
their years, and had a powerful influence over him, 
which she always exerted for the service and benefit 
of otlicr people. 
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Alps enemj', Halet Elfendi — Janissary Institution — Death of 
Had^t! Bedash — Mode of presenlinpf petitions --Dismissal of 
Hiilet — Manner of his death — Conduct of his wife — Treatment 
of bis banker — Sultan resolves to suppress the Janissaries — Details 
of that event — Terrible carnage — Number destroyed— Masses of 
dead bodies in the Sea of Marmora— Uniform of new troops — 
Traits of the Sultan’s character. 

And here, perhaps, you would wish to know 
what became of Ali’s inveterate enemy, Halet 
Effendi, by whose advice the war against him was 
undertaken and prosecuted to his destruction. 
I will tell you — not only because I have nowhere 
seen the circumstances of the death of this once 
powerful man accurately stated, but because they 
led ultimately to the destruction of the whole corps 
of janissaries. 

Halet Effendi had been ambassador at the Court 
of France; and after a residence there of some 
years, he returned home, bringing with him some 
tinctureof thelitcratureandfeelingsof Europe. The 
Sultan, pleased witli his acquirements, appointed 
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him to the situation of Nizamdge, or Keeper 
of the Signet ; who affixes the Sultaifs name and 
titles, convoluted together into a complicated signa- 
ture, to all official pa])er.s. Holding no other post 
than this, which confers no power or patronage, he 
at length gained such an ascendency over the 
S\iltaifs mind, and the decisions of the Turkish 
cabinet, that for several years he was known to be 
the main spring that moved the whole machine of 
government. This secret influence, which, though 
not acknowledged, was known to all the world, 
became, like all such interference, very irksome 
to those who hold official situations ; but particu- 
larly so to the janissaries, who were exceedingly 
jealous that any one should dictate to the Sultan 
but themselves. After some time, therefore, 
they became very discontented, and had various 
meetings in different places : provisions were at 
the time scarce and dear, and the people in general 
were disposed everywhere to complain. Among 
those who had tlie greatest iafliienee with the 
janissaries, was a dervish named Hadgc Bectash. 
You ai*e aware that this corps owed its institution 
to one of that class. 

In the year of the Hcgeira 763, Mourad Algase, 
the third Sultan from Othman, instituted a new 
military order. He selected tlie fifth part of those 
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who were taken prisoners in the Greek waits to 
instruct his new corjis in the art of war aiui 
gunnery ; anti, to give them a stability fotmded on 
the religious prejudices of the people, he* sent 
them to a dervish of great reputed sanctity, 
named Al-Hadge-Bectash. The dervish- cut ^ oft' 
the sleeve of his tunic, which was of coarse liben, 
put it cm the head of the Aga, and blcsssinf^. lhe 
troops, he called them Ycni-seri, or new soldiers. 
This name, with slight variation, they are known 
by at the present day, and the dervish’s sleeve 
still hangs suspended from the head, whenever 
the janissary appears in uniform; they holding 
the memory of him who conferred them hoUi in 
the highest estimation. The dervish Hadgd 
Bectash, therefore, as a decendant of their patron, 
possessed their entire confidence, and at their 
instance represented very freely the state of things 
to Halet Efi'endi. This, however, gave great 
off'ence; and on the 28th of Feh. 1822, after a 
strong representation of this kind, Hadge Bectash 
was banished from Constantinople. It was given 
out that he had gone to Persia, where it was 
known that the affairs of his convent ftequently 
led him ; but it was generally believed that he was 
strangled, and he never again made his appearance. 

The janissaries, indignant at this, now held 
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more frequent meetings ; and the final result of 
their deliberation was, to draw up a petition to 
the Sultan, or rather a demand, for the dismissal 
of seven of his ministers who were most offensive 
to them. This petition was presented to the 
Sultan in the usual form, on his way to the mosque, 
on Friday, the 1st of November, 1822. On every 
Friday, which is the Turkish Sabbath, the Sultan 
proceeds to some mosque in the city on horseback^ 
as well to set his subjects an example of piety, as 
to show himself to them: the particular mosque 
he projx)seb to go to, is announced beforehand; 
and every person who \vishes to present a petition 
avails himself of this public opportunity. On this 
occasion, I saw a man stand in a conspicuous place 
in the street ; as the Sultan approached, he held 
in both his hands a large folded paper, which he 
set over liis head. It caught the eye of the Sultan 
as he passed, and he nodded to one of his attendants, 
wlio walked over to the man, took the paper, and 
put it into a bag, and then passed on. 

The janissaries now anxiously waited for an 
answer, but no answer was returned ; and on 
the next Friday, they charged their janissary Aga 
to demand an explanation. It is his duty to 
attend the Sultan to the mosque, and hold his 
stirrup while lie dismounts from his horse ; and he 
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was (.iircctcd to avail hinist^lf of that opportunity 
to inquire the result of their petition. He did so ; 
and then the Sultan expressed his surprise and 
his entire ignorance of the whole affair. The Aga, 
who was a plain, rude man, in a few energetic 
words explained to him the state of things, and 
the necessity there was of immediately attending 
to the complaints of the janissaries. Inquiries 
were therefore made after the petition, and it 
was found at the Porte, in the bureau of one 
of the ministers; those whose deposition was 
demanded, had laid it there, and never suffered it 
to reach the Sultan. It is said, that the Sultan 
himself, alarmed at the state of affairs, had several 
times proceeded incognito through the streets and 
coffee-houses of Constantinople, like his pre- 
decessor Haroun Alraschid; and mixing with the 
people in disguise, had formed his opinion from 
their conversation. He particulaidy did so on the 
evening of the 9th of November ; and on the next 
day tlie ministry was broken up, and four of the 
members who composed it, exiled to Asia Minor. 

It was reported that Halet Effendi, the most 
offending of them all, %vas immediately strangled, 
to appease the resentment of the janissaries : but 
this was not the case ; he was reserved to p^whibit 
another extraordinary proof of Turkish faith in 



their triinsactiotis with one anotlier. The StiUaii 
was strongly attaclied to Halot, and on his 
dismissal assured him of his personal safety ; and, 
to confirm his word, he had given him a written 
protection under his own hand. He further told 
him, that he meant to recall him when the present 
excitement should subside ; and in the mean time 
directed him to retire to Brusa, as the pleasantest 
place of exile he could appoint for him. Halet 
set out with perfect confidence, being allowed to 
take witli him a retinue of forty horse as a guard 
of honour, and having his written protection in his 
bosom. On his w^ay, however, he found liis place 
of exile changed to Konia, which he considered 
as further proof of tlie Siiltan'’s good-will. To 
ingratiate himself, it is supposed, with the janissaries, 
he had formerly become a member of a college 
of dervishes ; at Konia there was a large establish- 
ment of them, among whom he intended to retire 
for the present, and live in perfect security under 
the protection of their sanctity. He advanced 
leisurely, by easy stages, and \vas everywhere 
treated with distinguished respect by the constituted 
authorities wherever he rested. 

When he arrived near the village of Bola- 
Vashee, where he intended to pass the night, he 
was overtaken near the town by a chouash, 
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attended by an escort of twenty horse, wlio passed 
him rapidly on the road. This man had been 
dispatched after Halet, and had in his bosom 
another firman from the Sultan to bring back his 
h^d. He arrived first at Bola-Vashce, apprized 
the Muzzellim, or Governor, of the object of his 
mission, and that his victim was following imme- 
diately after him. It was then agreed between 
them, that Halet should not bo permitted to proceed 
to Xonia, lest the influence of the dervishes should 
throw any obstacle in the way of his execution : 
so, having arranged everything, the Muzzellim 
and his attendants met Halet at the gate with 
the usual show of attention and respect, introduced 
him to an apartment in his house, and after the 
refreshment of coffee, they sat on the divan, 
smoking their pi})es in friendly conversation ; one 
having no suspicion, and the other not giving the 
slightest intimation of what was to follow. 

The executioner now entered the room, and 
immediately produced from his bosom the Sultan‘*s 
firman for Halet’s death. Halet, in reply, coolly 
put his hand also into his bosom, and produced the 
Sultan'^s firman for his safety. The Muzzellim 
calmly examined them, and found that his death- 
w'arrant was that >vhich was last dated, and gave 
it as his opinion that it was that which must now 
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be executed. Halct then proposed to proceed to 
Konia, and write back by the chouash a letter to 
the Sultan, to rectify what he affirmed was aU a 
mistake: but the executioner would consent to 
no delay; he therefore produced his bowstring, 
and at once put an end to all discussion, by 
strangling him on the divan where he sat. His 
head was cut off, and brouglit back by tlie chouash, 
with tlic same rapidity as he had come. It was 
exposed, as usual, on a dish in the court of the 
Seraglio, where the head of his enemy Ali liad 
been exhibited a few months before : but it had not 
been treated with the same respect by those who 
liad prepared it ; for it was frightfully disfigured 
in the operation. A great crowd was gatliered 
round to see it, and they expressed an exultation, 
which, considering the apathy of a Turk, was a 
strong indication of tJie unpopularity of the man, 
and reminded me of the fate of Sejanus, while 
they examined his mutilated features 

Ducitar unco 

Spcctandus — gaudent oinnes — qua? labra — quis illj 
Vultus erat — nunquani, si quid mihi credis, ainavi 
Hunc bomincin. 

Halet, among other acts of munificence, and in 
accordance with tliose ideas whicli lie had adopted 
from European society, had built a fine library at 
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the (,:ollego of Dancing Dervishes, at Kioutoupkane, 
in Fera, and in imitation of Rachub, the celebrated 
Vizir of Osman III, had annexed to it a splendid 
mausoleum, in which his body was to be de|)osited 
after his decease. His Avife, with whom he had 
not lived hap})ily, was so rejoiced at his death, 
that she sacrificed two sheep, and went to see his 
head exposed; but softened by such a dismal 
sight, she relented, purchased his head for 2000 
piastres, and deposited it in his splendid tomb. 
The inveteracy of the janissaries, however, was 
not to be appeased by his death ; they insisted 
that his head should be throAvn into the sea ; and 
i%otwithstanding all op|x>sition, it was actually 
disinterred, brought to the Seraglio })oint, and cast 
into the current of the Bosphorus. 

The treasures which Halet hatl amassed were 
immense. As the property of all who arc exccutctl, 
and indeed of all men in public situations, merges 
in the State at their death, precautions are gene- 
rally taken to secure it in the hands of a Saraf, or 
banker, who is for the most part either an 
Armenian or a Jew. The deposit is merely one 
of honour, and there is nothing to prevent the 
banker from appropriating it to his own use, but 
then he runs horrible risks even in holding it. 
The first thin;; always done on the execution 
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of a public man, is to seal up his house, and 
the next to seize on his banker ; and if any doubt 
arises as to the real value of the effects, lie is 
immediately put to the torture to extort confession. 
Tliis was the case of the Armenian banker of 
Rhagib, as mentioned by Baron de Tott ; and this 
was also the case of the Jewish banker of Ilalet 
EflFendi. This niaifs name is Ilazekiel, and he 
bore an iiidifFereiit character. He appeared among 
the crowd at the exhibition of Halet’s head, and 
laughed, or affected to laugh, at the fate of his 
benefactor. His house stood on the shores of tlic 
J3osphorus, at Kourou Chesme. It was imme- 
diately searched, and several large chests 
with jewels and specie were discovered. A man 
ivlio lives in the village, informed me tliat it 
required eight hrimmals, or porters, to bring some 
of them to the boat that was to convoy them to 
Constantinople ; and when laid in, the boat was 
sunk to the edge of the \vater. In this way they 
procured to the value of five millions of piastres ; 
but this was not deemed sufficient, and the wretched 
Jew was put to the torture, which w^as applied till 
he disgorged three millions more; so that the whole 
sum the State has acquired by the death of this 
favourite, amounts to eight millions of piastres, or 
about 300,000/. 
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The death of Halet, though not the immediate, 
was the remote cause of the extinction of the 
janissaries. The present Sultan resembles Peter 
the Great in many points of character i the same 
determination in undertaking, the same energy 
in pursuing, and the same relentless rigour in 
executing, any purpose : like Peter, he found the 
domineering of his praetorian guards no longer 
tolerable ; and as Peter rid himself of his Strelitzes, 
so Mahomed determined to dispose of his janissa- 
ries. It had been long a favourite project of 
the Turkish government to introduce European 
discipline among their troops. Selim, the prede- 
ces.sor of the present Sultan, attempted to establish 
it, among other improvements .which that enlight- 
ened Turk endeavoured to introtluce into the 
empire ; but his subjects were not ripe for it, and 
he fell a victim to the rage of the janissaries. The 
Greek war, however, had now convinced every 
thinking man of its necessity ; as they .saw the 
Egyptian troops had adopted it, and so were able, 
though very inferior to the Turks, to change 
entirely the state of affairs in the Morea. The 
Sultan was determined once more to make the 
attempt : if the janissaries assented, to hold them 
in check with his disciplined troops ; if they 
opposed it, to exterminate them altogether. Having, 
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therefore, secured tlie Concurrence of some of the 
most influential men in the State, he matured his 
plan, and proceeded to act on it accordingly. 

He first, by money well applied, by promises, 
menaces, and in some instances by secret execu- 
tion of the refractory, brought over a majority of 
the janissary officers to acquiesce in his plan. In 
order to be more secure of their concurrence, 
and to take from them the power of retract- 
ing, he exacted a written declaration of their 
approval of his plan, and their determination to 
promote it. They agreed to furnish one hundred 
and fifty men from each Orta or regiment ; and 
1^'gyptian officers, wlio were already instructed and 
practised in European tactics, were sent for to drill 
and discipline tlie new corps. The Turks, like 
all ignorant people, annex more importance to 
words than things ; so it was necessary to manage 
them on this point. Tlie former regiments, wliich 
Selim had attempted to discijffine, were called 
Nizam dgedit, or the nc^v regulation, and the 
very sound of anything like an innovation on 
ancient usage, had at once prejudiced tlie people 
against it. This ill-omened name, therefore, was 
laid aside, and the same thing was called by an 
opposite appellation, Nizam attic, or the old 
regulation, and the tnxjps were satisfied. It was 



further declared, that it was merely the revival 
of an old invstitution of Soliman I. ; so things went 
on very quietly under that impression, and the 
soldiers came regularly to drill. 

They were so far advanced, that the 15th of 
June was appointed for a general review, when the 
Sultan, the Ulemas, and the Ministers, projxjsed to 
be present, and the Etmeidan was fixed on as the 
field of exercise. In order that you may not 
confound names, as I was wont to do, it may l>e 
necessary to inform you that Meidan, in Turkish, 
signifies a place, of which there are many so 
called in Constantinople ; Ok-meidan, the place of 
the arrow, where the Sultan exercises arcliery ; At- 
ineidan, the place of the liorse, the ancient Hip}x>- 
drome, of which the Turkish word is a translation; 
and ]3t-iiieidan, of which we now speak. This last 
is a very extensive area near the centre of the city, 
which had been always appropriated to tjie use of 
the janissaries, and it was enlarged and pre])ared 
for the grand field day. It literally means, the 
place of meat. It is entered by a lofty, gateway? 
opposite to which is an edifice, with an inscription 
on it in large Turkish characters; — Here is the 
place where meat is distributed to the janissaries.’’’ 

On the day preceding, the diflferent corpi^ were 
ordered to assemble here ti) practise together, 



that they might be more exjxirt in their evolutions 
before the Sultan. It was now, for the first time, 
that the soldiers perceived that they were practising 
tlie very thing they had id\ determined to resist. 
A bairactar, or standard-bearer, as soon as the 
tardy thought struck him, cried out aloud — “ Why 
this is very like Russian manoeuvring;'” another 
answered him, ‘‘ It is much worse C and a strong 
feeling of dislike was beginning, unexpectedly, 
to manifest itself. To stifle this rising discontent, 
one of the men was severely reprimanded by the 
janissary Aga, to whom his expression had been 
reported, and the other was imprudently struck in 
the face by an Egyptian officer. This seemed the 
signal for a general display of feeling : discipline 
was abandoned, and all the corps assembled were 
at once in a state of commotion. They turned 
into the streets ; robbed and insulted all they met; 
and such seemed to be the general sympathy, that 
tlie police made no attempt to interfere or restrain 
them. The janissary Aga had rendered himself 
particularly disliked by the active part he had 
taken to promote the jflan of discipline. A party 
of the mutineers, therefore, proceeded to his house 
to assassinate him. He had just time to make his 
escape : but they killed his kiaya, or lieutenant, 
and destroyed everything they found in tlie 
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bulkling; and, in their rage, even went so far as to 
violate those observances which a Turk holds in 
the highest respect,— they entered his haratn, and 
abused and insulted his women. The Sultan was, 
at this time, at Beshiktashja kiosk a few miles up the 
Bosphorus ; and here the janissary Aga, the Grand 
Vizir, and otlierininistersfroin the Porte, innnediately 
repaired, and informed him what had happened. 

The ministers had senreely left tlio Porte, when 
the mutineers arrived there : they were joined 
by an immense mob of. the low'est rabble; and, to 
make a. common cause with them, the new corps tore 
oft* their uniforms, and trampled them in the streets. 
They tlien proceeded to demolish the edifice 
by battering it to pieces: they plundered and 
carried off any valuables they found within, and 
destroyed the archives which they supposed had 
registered their organization. 

The janissaries now displayed a spirit of deter- 
mination, which they never manifest but in extreme 
cases. The first thing that struck me, on my 
arrival, as odd and singular in the streets of 
Constantinople, w^as an extraordinary greasy- 
lcx)king fellow, dressed in a leather jacket, covered 
over w'ith ornaments of tin, bearing in bis liand 
a lash of several leather thongs ; be was followed 
by two men, also fantastically dressed, supporting 
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a pole on their shoulders, from wliich hung a large 
copper kettle. They walked through the niaiu 
streets with an air of great authority, and all the 
people hastily got out of the way. Tliis I found, 
on incjuiry, was the soup kettle of a corps of 
janissaries, and always held in the liigliest respect : 
indeed, so distinguishing a characteristic of this 
body is their soup, that their colonel is called 
Tchorbadge, or the distributor of soup. Their 
kettle, therefore, is, in fact, their standaixl ; and 
whenever that is brought forward, it is the signal 
of some desperate enterprise. '^I'liese kettles were 
?iovv solemnly displayed in the Etineidan, inverted 
in the middle of the area, and in a short time 
twenty thousand men rallied round them. 

The crisis hud now arrived which the Sultan 
botli feared anti wished for ; and he immediately 
availed himself of all those resources which he had 
previously prepared for such an event. He first 
transmitted secret orders to the Aga Pasha of 
Yenikui, and to the Topgee Basin, or Commander 
of the Artillery, to hold themselves in readiness 
with their forces, if their presence should be 
recpiired ; and then he summoned a council, which 
was numerously attended. He expressed to them 
the state of the janissaries, their spirit of mutiny, 
and their incapability of subordination ; he declared 
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his intention of either ruling without their controul, 
or of passing over to Asia, and leaving Constan- 
tinople and European Turkey to their mercy ; and 
ne submitted to them, as a measure of immediate 
expediency, to raise the Sandj&k Sheriff, or Sacred 
Standard of Mahomet, that all good Musselmen 
might rally round it. This last proposal met with 
unanimous applause, and orders were immediately 
issued for the purpose. 

This sacred relic, said to have been the small- 
clothes of Mahomet, is never produced but on the 
most solemn occasions, and it was not seen in 
Constantinople for fifty years before. It was now 
taken from the imperial treasury, to the imperial 
mosque of Sultan Achinet. The ulemas and softas 
walked before, and the Sultan and his court 
followed it, all rehearsing the Koran; fellas, or 
public criers, were sent to announce everywhere 
what had been done ; and in a short time the 
solemn news was communicated all over the city. 
This seems to have been a master-stroke of policy, 
listing at once on his side the prejudices and 
fanaticism of the whole nation. No sooner was 
it announced, than thousands rushed from their 
houses in all directions, and joined the procession 
with the fiercest enthusiasm. When they entered 
the magnificent mosque, the mufti planted the 
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standard on the pulpit,, and the Sultan pronounced 
an anathema against all who refused to range 
themselves under it. The Aga Pasha’s troops 
now arrived from the Bosphorus, and the Topgee 
Basbi landed his artillery at the Yali Kiosk, just 
under the walls of the Seraglio. The Galiondgees, 
or Marines, and the Bostandgees, or Corps of 
Gardeners, had also been previously prepared and 
in readiness ; so that every thing seemed to have 
been as perfectly matured as it was sagaciously 
planned. A few Mho had joined the janissaries 
had landed higher up in the harbour : they M'ere 
but a handful, and it was already seen that their 
cause was desperate. • 

Four officers of rank were dispatched to the 
Ftmeidan, to offer the Sultan’s pardon to the janis- 
saries, if they Avould desist from their demands, 
acknowledge their error, and immediately disperse. 
This, of course, M^as rejected with scorn. The 
experience of centuries had tauglit them that they 
had only to persist in their demands, to have them 
conceded ; and in this conviction they immediately 
put to death the four officers who had dared to 
propose submission to them. They peremptorily 
demanded that the Sultan should for ever renounce 
his plans of innovation ; and that the Grand Vizir, 
the Aga Pasha, the janissary Ago, and Negib 
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Eff'endi, the Egyptian agent, should be delivered 
up to them, to be punished as subverters of the 
ancient usages of the empire. The Sultan de- 
manded from the Shiek Islam, whether it was 
lawful for him to put down his rebellious subjects 
by force. The Shiek replied that it was. Then,'’ 
said the Sultan, ^‘givc me a fetv;i, authorising me 
to kill them if they resist." He did so ; and every 
thing was accomplished. 

The Aga Pasha had by this time collected a 
force of 60,000 men, on whom he could entirely 
depend ; and he received immediate orders to 
put the janissaries down by force, which he lost no 
time in executing. He surrounded the Etnicidan, 
w'here they were all tumultuously assembled in 
a dense crowd, and having no apprehension of 
such a measure ; and the first intimation many 
of them had of their situation, was a murderous 
discharge of grape-shot from the cannon of the 
Topghees. Vast numbers were killed on the 
spot, and the survivors retired to their kislas, or 
barracks, which were close by : here they shut 
themselves up; and in order to dislodge them, 
it was necessary to set the kislas on fire, as 
they refused all terms of surrender. The flames 
were soon seen from Pera, bursting out in dif- 
ferent places; and that none might escape, the 
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barracks were surrounded^ like the EtnieidanV with 
cannon, and the discharges continued Avithoiit 
intermission. It is not possible, perhaps, to 
conceive any situation more horrible than that in 
which tlie janissaries now found themselves; the 
houses in flames over their heads, and tlie \i'alls 
battered down about them, torn to pieces with 
grape-shot, and overwhelmed with ruins and 
burning fi^agmerts. As it was determined to 
exterminate them utterly, no quarter was any 
longer offered or given, and the conflagration and 
discharge of artillery continued for tlie remainder 
of the day. The janissaries, notwithstanding the 
surprise and comparatively unprepared state in 
which they were taken, defended themselves with 
a desperate fierceness and intrepidity. The Aga 
l*asha was wounded, and had four horses killed 
under him, and his troops suffered severely. At 
length, how^ever, opposition ceased, when there was 
no longer anytliing left alive to make it. The firing 
slackened and silenced; tlie flames were extinguished 
of tlicuiselves ; and the next morning presented 
a frightful scene, — ^burning ruins slaked in blood — ^ 
a huge mass of mangled flesh and smoking ashes. 

During the whole of the two ensuing days, the 
gates continued closed, with the exception of one 
to admit faithful Mussclmeu from the country, to 
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pay their devotion to the sacred standard; and 
they came in crowds, with the Imaun, or parish 
priest, at their head. But the principal remnant 
of the janissaries, who had escaped the carnage of 
tlie Etmeidan, w as thus shut in and unremittingly 
hunted and destroyed ; so that the streets, as well 
as the barracks, were every vrbere covered with dead 
bodies. During all this time, no Christian was 
allowed, under any pretence, to pass over to Con- 
stantinople. But though the two places are sepa- 
rated only by a narrow channel, the most perfect 
tranquillity reigned in Pera ; the people bought and 
sold, and pursued their ordinary occupations ; and 
would have known nothing, perhaps, of the tremen- 
dous convulsions of the other side, if it were not for 
the blaze of the fire and the report of the cannon. 

The exposure of the Sandjdk Sheriff* brought 
immense crowds to Constantinople. It was a 
sight as rare as it was holy to the faithful; and 
many considered it equal to a visit to the tomb of 
the Prophet. The Sultan in the mean time 
appeared in the uniform of the new corps, and 
went to the mosque, attended by the Seymen, 
Topghees, and Cromboradgees, instead of his 
usual guard of janissaries, whose nizams, or 
badges, were everywhere torn down and trampled 
up6n : they had been •affixed to numerous gates 
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and guard-houses in the city, and indicated the 
extensive power and influence of the corps to 
which tliey belonged. The janissaries were also 
distinguished by certain marks on their arms, 
indicating the Orta to which they belonged. This 
was tattoed, in the same manner as is frequently seen 
on the arms of our sailors: the skin was punctured, 
and a solution of gunpowder was rubbed in, which 
left an ineffaceable mark under the skin. It was 
particularly directed that this should be obliterated ; 
but it was found impossible to erase it ; and 
such was the terror and alarm of the unfortunate 
survivors, that many were known to cut out the 
whole piece of flesh, rather than retain about 
tlicm any mark which would betray the fact of 
their having been janissaries. On the next day, 
the Sultan publicly anathematized the whole body 
of janissai’ies,— inhibited the mention of their name, 
or any allusion to them , — and in their place solemnly 
conferred the appellation of Assakiri Mohamoodich, 
or forces of Mahomet, on the new army now 
forming to replace them ; and in the evening, 
fellas, or public criers, w'^ere everywhere sent 
about the city and suburbs to proclaim that tran- 
quillity was restored. 

The number of janissaries destroyed on this 
<»ccasion is variously re})orted : besides those 
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who perished at tlie Etnieidan, barracks, aud in 
the public streets, multitudes were caught and 
privately strangled in the houses where they were 
found, or brought to appointed places wliere 
they were beheaded together. Tliese slaughter- 
houses, as represented by eye witnesses, w'ere very 
horrible. None of the large body assembled 
w'ere supposed to have escaped. All the officers, 
with the exception of a few of high rank who had 
joined the Siiltan'’s party, wx're known to have 
perished ; and the general opinion is, that 20,000 
>verc sacrificed on the occasion. Arubas and other 
machiiies were employed for several days in 
dragging down the mangled bodies, and casting 
them into the harbour and llosphoriis. Here they 
lay, till becoming buoyant by corruption, they 
again rose to the top, and w ere floated into tlie sea of 
Marmora, w here the eddies frequently carried them 
into still water; covering the surface with large 
putrid masses, in which boats and ships were 
sometimes entangled and delayed ; exhibiting, in 
nearly the same place, the reality of that which the 
poet only feigned of the vessel of Xerxes impeded 
by the bodies of his own soldiers — 

C mentis 

Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadaver a prora. 

Those who were not destroyed in the attack, or 
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afterwards in the houses, were banished from 
Constantinople to the different parts of Asia from 
whence they canic. A certain number were put 
together in the same Teskerai, or passport, and 
they were transported across the sea of Marmora 
to the Gulf of Isniidor Moudania, where they were 
landed, and tlience proceeded to their own coimtry. 
They had generally amassed money, which was 
taken from them, and a small sum allowed for 
their several expenses to their places of Jibode. In 
this way 20 or MO, 000, who liad concealed them- 
selves and escaped the first massacre, were perjuitted 
to leave Constantinople ; and as they had suffered 
before from wounds, privations, and anxiety of 
mind, numbers sunk under debility, and died on 
the road ; so that it is supposed not lialf of them 
ever reached their own coimtry. 

The first effect visible from this revolution, was 
in the uniform and discipline of tlie new' soldiers, so 
unusual and extraordinary a sight in a Turkisli city. 
The tr(X)ps before liad no uniform ; and as every 
Turk goes armed, you generally could not recognize 
a soldier from a citizen. Thejanissaries alone were 
distinguished on dress days by bonnets, with long 
lapels hanging down behind, to resemble the 
sleeve of Iladge Uectash ; and on ordinary days by 
an enormous turban stuffed out, and bound with 
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coarse canvas. These ponderous and cumbersome 
things were laid aside, and the nizam attic, or new 
troops, have tight caps, which are ec^ually light 
and convenient. On tlieir feet also, they formerly 
wore large boots or slippers, with sharp toes turned 
up, which seemed rather to impede than assist their 
walking. These- like the turbans, are also thrown 
aside, and European shoes are substituted, fastened 
on witli straps, wliidi arc confined either by thongs 
or buckles. To tliese improvements are added 
uniform jackets, cross belts, and muskets with 
screwed bayonets, and they were seen every day, not 
moving in tumultuous and irregular masses, as be- 
fore, but marching, drilling, and mounting guard, 
with all the regularity of Euro))ean troops. 

Since the destruction of the janissaries, a death- 
like tranquillity has reigned at Constantinople, 
which no cause of excitement can disturb. Had the 
public mind been in that sensitive state, when the 
first iiew's of the battle of Navarino arrived, which 
displayed itself at the breaking out of the Greek 
rebellion, it is highly probable that the whole of 
tlie Frank population would have fallen victims to 
a popular frenzy, which no authority could control. 
But their spirits were subdued, and their courage 
broken down ; and the ordinary causes of irritation 
were jiowerless to move them. Whether the 



discipline of the new corps can supply the want 
of this undisciplined energy in future encounters, 
remains to be tried. Had the new system time to 
organize itself ; had habit rendered the discipline 
agreeable to the Turkish soldier, and practice 
made him expert, no doubt it would have been a 
renovation which would have infused energy anti 
vigour into a decaying system : but the Turkish 
empire seems just now in a perilous state of 
imbecility. Tlie old military destroyed, the new 
unorganized ; their courage subdued, their attach- 
ment alienated ; and just at the critical momeut, 
threatened with a combination of force sucdi as 
they never, in their highest state of power, had to 
encounter. 

The present Sultan, who ha^s effected this 
hazardous undertaking, iii which so many of his pre- 
decessors failed, is a man not in the prime, but 
still in tlie vigour of life, lie succeeded his brother 
Mustapha, in the year 1808, and so has been on the 
throne twenty years. He is now the only survivor, 
I believe, of thirty children — iifteeu boys, and fifteen 
girls — ^which his father left : he is the last of tlie 
male race of Mahomet of an age fit to reign, and it 
is to this circumstance, they say, he is indebted for 
his inviolability : bad there been anotlier of the 
sacred race old enough to substitute in his place, 
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the janissaries would have long since deposed 
him- He had two sons; and to one of them, about 
the age of ten, their eyes were turned as his succes- 
sor when he should arrive at competent years :*and 
he knew by experience, it was as easy for them to 
do a tiling as to say it ; for both of his predecessors 
had been strangled— one of whom was his own 
brother. His son prematurely died; and it was 
reported that he had been made away with by his 
oivn father, lest he sliould be sot up in Ins place. 

It is known, however, that the boy died of the 
small pox, and that bis father has given an extra- 
ordinary example to his subjects, by having his 
surviving children vaccinated ; and so ha^ sho\vn, 
in one instance at least, a disposition to adopt 
European improvements, in things not merely 
military. Pie is, moreover, well versed in Oriental 
literature, writes and understands Arabic well ; 
and his hata sherifs, which he always dictates, 
and sometimes writes with his own hand, are 
admired for their style and composition. He is 
not a man oif morose and cruel disposition in his 
own family : on the conti’ary, he has several 
daughters by different mothers, to all of whom he 
is affectionately attached ; and in his ordinary 
intercourse in private life, he is urbane and affable. 
His public conduct, however, has been marked 
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by extraordinary fierceness and unrelenting rigour, 
not only to llajas, but to Turks themselves; and in 
this he has shown an impartial disregard to human 
life, atid not a strict adherence to human obliga- 
tions. Hut whatever his conduct has been to his 
own subjects, to those of other nations he has 
afforded the most inviolable protection. He has 
discontinued the barbarous practice of his pre- 
decessors, in sending ambassadors to the Seven 
Towers ; instead of which, whenever they disagree, 
and are disposed to depart, he affords them every 
facility, and those of their nation who please 
to remain, are in security. During the frenzied 
excitement of the jiopulace v'^hich took place 
at the breaking out of the Greek insurrection, 
the odium and prejudice of the Turks extended 
to all Christians ; yet the Franks were perfectly 
safe, while the Greeks were shot without mercy 
wherever they were mot by the mob; and notwith- 
standing a few accidents which occurred to indivi- 
duals in the confusion, we never hesitated to walk 
abroad, cither in the town or its vicinity, for 
business or amusement, though every Turk was 
tinned with a yatigan and case of loaded pistols, 
which he was ready to use on the slightest provo- 
cation. On more recent occasions, where such 
real cause of complaint and irritation existed, 
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it is but justice to the present Sultan to say, that 
his moderation and good faith have afforded 
examples which the best Christian nations in 
Europe might be proud to follow. 



CHAPTER VT. 


HnlAklp, or Clnircli ol' Fishes— Kxtraord in ary superstition- Stale 
or Greek Churcli — Deserted counlrj' close by Constantinople — 
Quails, locusts— Restless instinct of a species of Alcedo — 
Biiyhk Tcbekmadge, curious bridf^e— Khan at Hvados-Raki 
— Murder of a courier — Selyvria — Butler orij^inally made in 
Scythia, and broufflit by the Turks from hence at the present 
day — Inscription over the gate of Selyvria — Anecdote of 
Theodora— Italian language more universal in the East than 
French, and why. 

We now turned from the wall, and proceeded 
along the road that led to Selyvria; and at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile arrived at Balukle, 
or the Church of Fishes. The church is so 
called from a legend that has rendered it very 
celebrated among the Greeks. There stood on 
this place a small monastery of Greek caloyers, 
when Mahomet laid siege to Constantinople, who, it 
seems, were not molested by his army. On the day 
of the decisive attack, a monk was frying some fish, 
when news was suddenly brought to the convent 
that the Turks had entered the town througli the 
breach in the walls. I would as soon believe,’' 
said he, tliat these fried fish would spring from 
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the pan ami become again alive/’ To reprove the 
incmhilous nionk^ the iish did spring from the 
pan into a vessel of water w^hich stood near, and 
swam about as if they never had been taken out 
of it. In commemoration of this miracle, a church 
was erected over the spot, containing a reservoir 
of water, into which the fisli, who still continued 
alive, were placed ; the 29 tli of April was appointed 
in the Greek calendar as a festival to commemorate 
the circumstance ; and a vast concourse of people 
used to assemble here on every anniversary day, 
to sec the miraculous and everlasting fi*shes swim 
about in the reservoir. 

As this was considered one of the most dis- 
tinguished edifices of the Greek religion, it was one 
of the first on which the Turkish rabble vented 
their spleen on the breaking out of the Greek 
insurrection. They tore down the chiurch to its 
foundation; and as we passed by, it exhibited a 
heap of ruins. The Greeks say, however, that tlie 
Turks could not kill the vivacious fish ; so I 
entered the place, to witness the miracle with my 
own eyes. A j)oor caloyer, with his tattered robe 
of blue cotton, was counting his beads among the 
ruins; and seeing me gazing about in search of some- 
thing, he seized me by the arm, and led me to a 
small pool of water under a broken archway, and 
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exclaimed with vivacity, while his care-^vorn 
countenance was liglited up, Idhoo psari, aflfendi, 
or, “Uehold the fish, gentleman.'*'’ In eftect, I did see 
some small fry darting through the water, whic!) 
seemed to have come from a stream on tlie outside, 
with which the pool had a communication. I gave 
the worthy man a piastre or two. He w^as well 
satisfied to receive the money, but still better that 
I had seen the miracle; and I left him enjoying 
the pleasing conviction, that one visitor, at least, 
liad not departed from the cliurch incredulous. 

My first impression oh going to the East was, 
that I should see Christianity on the spot where 
it w^as preached by the A|>ostles, in that pure and 
primitive state in which they had left it. It was 
with equal disappointment and regret, that I found 
the ceremonies of the Greek church even more 
departing from the simplicity of the Gospel than tlie 
I^atin, its display more gaudy, and its superstitions 
more puerile. In the Latin church, architecture, 
painting, and music, have been called in aid of 
religious impressions, and its deviations have bc^n 
covered with such a drapery of art and science, 
that they are almost concealed in the splendid 
and beautiful display of its accessories ; but the 
Greek church has no such aids. Its edifices 
are mean and dirty ; its paintings the rudest and 
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nUik tawdry attempts ; its music the most dissonant 
and intolerable. Yet, with all this, there is d 
great ambition of splendour. The inside of every 
cliurch is filled with painting, and the walls hidden 
with pictures which have little of resemblance to 
the thing represented, but are profusely coveretl 
with tin and tin.sel ; and as far as kneeling to and 
kissing them with the deepest respect is an indi- 
cation of devotion, they are the objects of their 
profoundest veneration. It is true, that the Greeks 
have, at different times, struggled IcMig and 
successfully to emancipate themselves from these 
things ; and, in many respects, have made consi- 
derable approximations to the pure doctrine and 
discipline adopted by part of the Latin church at 
theKefomiation. Among others, they haveexcludcd 
images from their worship as idolatrous, and the 
spirit of the Iconaclasts is at this moment as active 
in the Greek church as at the time of Leo Isaurus ; 
but their adoration of pictures is singularly ardent, 
and they, who regard with horror a representa- 
tion of wo(jd or stone as a “ graven image,” 
are seen to “ bow down” without scruple to paint 
and canvas. Among the upper classes of the 
Greeks of tlie Fanal, the puerilities and tawdry 
display which mark their worship at present, arc as 
lightly thought of as in the reformed chwch ; and 
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the general distribution of the Scriptures in modem 
Greek, by ray excellent friend Mr. Leeves, for the 
Bible Society, has, I believe, not a little contri- 
buted to extend this feeling : still it is coniined to 
the enlightened few, and the great body of the 
people are, as yet, even more weak and superstitious, 
perhaps, than diose of any other country. 

We now entered the plain that surrounds 
Constantinople, and passed the ancient Imperial 
Kiosk of Dand Pasha, where the armies generally 
assemble for any expedition against the Christians, 
and from whence they are dismissed by the Sultan, 
who repairs here in person for the purpose. Near 
this place the eye could command an extensive view 
of the country on all sides. The first and most 
striking impression was the exceeding solitude that 
reigned everywhere around. W e were within a few 
hundred yards of the walls of an immense metro- 
polis, where 700,000 people lived together ; but if 
we were at the same distance only from the ruins of 
Palmyra, we could not have witnessed more silence 
and desolation. The usual villas which are scat- 
tered near the suburbs of a large city were not to 
be seen, and the crowds which generally throng the 
entrance nowhere to be met with. A single team 
of buffaloes, dragging an aruba, or a solitary horse- 
man, scarcely visible on the horizon, were the only 
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objects that iudicatcU the existence of social life 
close by the great city, Notliing, perhaps, marks 
the indolence and inactivity of the Turkish character 
mqrc than this circumstance. The shores of ’ the 
Bosphorus are very populous, and from Constan- 
tinople to near tlie Black Sea is onecontinued village. 
The intercourse is proportionably great, and the* 
surface of the water is a moving picture of boats 
passing and repassing. This mode of motion is 
peculiarly adapted to Oriental indolence. The Turk 
reclines on a cushion, smoking his pipe, and is 
carried the distance he wants to go without exertion 
or discomposure. If he had a residence in this 
quarter, he could only walk or ride to it, as there 
are, generally speaking, no carriages or proper roads 
on which they could run ; the vicinity of the city, 
therefore, on this side, is abandoned ; and with 
the exception of a very few scattered farms, it is a 
perfect desert. 

In about four hours we passed San Stephano, on 
the seor-shore, the usual residence of the Franks, 
particularly the English, during the autumnal 
months. It is built on a point of land which projects 
into the sea ; and this promontory is the favourite 
haunt of quails, who make it their point of starting 
from, on, their migratory excursions. The immense 
(quantity of these l)irtls found in different pai’ts of 
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the East, has always beeii a subject of reniark ; 
and the island of Ortygia, in the Egaeaii Sea, 
was so called from the flocks which frequented it. 
At Constantinople they iK'gin with being a luxury, 
and soon become the commonest food, of which 
every one gets tired. They first appear, as I have 
been informed, on a promontory near Derkon, on 
the Black Sea, and then on the promontory of San 
Stephano, on the Sea of Marmora. It should seem, 
therefore, that their migration was from Russia, 
and their progress towards Africa, When they 
land, and before they take their flight, the ground 
is covered with them, and as you walk along they 
spring up from every tuft or little bush : on the 
next day they are gone. It is very remarkable, 
that while every year presents this phenomenon, 
just under the eye and circiimscribed to a particu- 
lar spot, nobody could really tell from whence they 
come, or whither they go. After the most diligent 
inquiry, I never yet could learn that they have 
been seen in a flock flying over either land or sea. 
To account for this, it has been asserted that they 
migrate in the night ; but if they crossed the Black 
Sea, they must be on the wing during the day, for 
tliey have no resting place till they arriveat Derkon. 

liOc lists are migratory insects, but they are 
constantly seen as they move along. In the 
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year 18S3, I pas^l an extensive plain near Brusa, 
in Asia Minor, and the ground was covered for 
several inches deep with them. Their larva had 
been deposited there the year before, by a passing 
flock, and they were at this time not sufficiently 
old to fly. In about two months after, they took 
wing, and directed their course to the N. E. The 
cloud was seen everywhere as it passed, and it 
appeared like a dense veil of gauze over the city of 
Constantinople. The great body proceeded on ; but 
immense numbers of stragglers alighted, and filled 
the streets and gardens of Pera. The garden of the 
British Palace was so covered with them, that they 
took exclusive possession of it ; no one could pass 
idong the walks without wading through them, and 
in a short time they devoured everything that was 
green. One morning they were seized with a sudden 
and simultaneous impulse ; they again took wing 
all together, and disappeared towards the Black 
Sea. Here they were met by an adverse wind, 
which they were not able to stem, and they perished 
just at tlie mouth of the Bosphorus. Their bodies 
were carried in by the current, and washed against 
the shores of Buyukdere and Therapia, where 
1 saw them in thousands, dead and dying ; but 
the great mass floated opposite to Pera, where 
it met the current from the harbour, and here 
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it formed an immense quay, almost a mile in 
length, marking the divisions of the streams, till 
at last it was broken and dispersetl in the Sea of 
Marmora. Here was a chain of phenomena that 
I, in common with thousands, witnessed in the 
migratory habits of these insects ; but no one has 
ever seen anything similar in the flocks of these 
migratory birds. Even our common, familiar, and 
domestic swallow, which visits and departs from 
our houses every year, has eluded our inquiry ; 
and it is to this day undecided, whether they 
retire to other regions when they disappear, or 
remain torpid in our own. 

There is another bird in this country which has 
often excited my sui-prise and curiosity, and which, 
I believe, is peculiar to this place. Every day 
are to be s«!en numerous flocks of birds, not quite 
so large as pigeons, Avith dark backs and white 
bellies, passing up and down the Bosjihorus with 
great rapidity. When they amve either at the 
Black Sea, or Sea of Marmora, they again wheel 
about, and return up the channel ; and this course 
they continue, without a moment’s intermission, 
the whole of the day. They are never seen to 
ah’ght, either on land or water ; they never, for 
a moment, deviate from their course or slack their 
speed ; they are never known to search for or 
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take any food ; and no visible cause can be assigned 
for tlie extraordinary and restless instinct by which 
they are liaunted. The French call them les mnes 
damnees; and certainly, if being allowed no 
cessation or repose be included in the idea^ it is 
not misapplied. They fly very near the surface 
of the water ; and if a boat meet a flock of them, 
transversely, they rise a few feet over it ; if directly, 
it divides them like a wedge. Their flight is 
remarkably silent; and thougli so numerous and 
so close, the whirr of their wings is scarcely ever 
heard. They are so abundant in this particular 
spot, that I have reckoned fifteen large flocks in 
my passage from Pera to Therapia. I have often 
wished to shoot one, to examine it ; but the Turks 
liave such a tender and conscientious regard for 
the life of every animal but man, that no person 
is permitted to kill any bird upon the Kosphorus, 
without incurring their displeasure. The only 
work in which I have seen it mentioned, is 
Andreossrs Sur le Bosphore.*” He calls it 
Alcyon voyageur, to distinguish it from the 
Halcyon of the ancients, which was supposed to 
build its nest on the waters. It is a species of 
alcedo, but which of tlie forty-one, I have not 
]>een able to determine. 

The day, whicli was hitherto very fine, was 
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now overcast ; and particles of humidity floating in 
the air, and now and then entering tlie eye, gave 
a sure anticipation of rain, while the sky was yet 
very clear and serene, Mustapha had, early in 
the morning, asserted that it would rain before 
night. I asked him why. He replied, that the wind 
was changing to the w^est. This is a more sure 
indication of rain in the East, than in our uncertain 
climate, and recalls the decided expression of the 
GosjHil, ‘‘ When you see a cloud rise out of the 
west, you say there cometh a shower ; and so it is."” 
His anticipation was justified, — the rain now fell in 
torrents. 

The scarcity of rivers in Thrace is one of its 
remarkable peculiarities, and has been noticed by 
the ancient geographers. We now arrivetl at one 
of the very few rivulets which trickle into the sea 
througli the extensive plains. It was called by the 
ancients Bathyas, 102 stadia from Byzantium ; 
the Turks have run a wooden platform across it, 
and call it Kutchuk Tcliekmadge, or the Little 
Bridge, to distinguish it from another not far 
distant. In about an hour we arrived at the 
second, and passed one of the most extraordinary 
l(X)king bridges in Europe. It runs across a small 
stream, called by the ancients Athyras, and by 
the Turks Buyuk Tchekmadge-sou, or the Great 
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Bridge River, from the extraordinary length of 
the bridge. The rivulet dilates itself into a bay, 
where it meets the sea, and the bridge is carried 
across it : it consists, in fact, of four bridges, 
iiaving twenty-six arches. 

At Buyuk Tchekmadge the rain abated, add 
we found boats at each side the bridge fishing. 
This place abounds with excellent fish, of which 
Mustapha, with a prudent precaution, purchased 
two large kalkans for a piastre. The kalkan is a 
species of turbot, called so by the Turks lx;cause 
it resembles a buckler, which kalkan signifies. 
Its back is covered over with haixl cartilaginous 
bones, like a shield studded or bossed with large 
nail heads. It is the only species of turbot found 
in those seas ; and, though so full of bones, is an 
excellent fish. At the extremity of this long and 
extraordinary bridge, on an eminence towards the 
sea, stands another town, inhabited by Greeks. 
It is very pleasantly situated on the slope of a 
hill, with trees and houses intenni.xed, and is 
pretty and picturesque. It is, perhaps, from some 
allusion of this kind, that it is now called KtzKucpan. 
It was formerly Malentias, and a naval station. 

The rain now began with great violence, and it 
became dark ; the roads were saturated with wet, 
and we went on sticking and fioondcring in the 
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mud, having completely lost our way, and by 
chance at length we arrived on the sea-shore. Here 
the edge of the water became our guide till we 
arrived at Koum Biirgaz, or Burgaz in the Sand, 
to distinguish it from two others of the same name. 
Hence we went on in snow, sleet, rain, wind, and 
darkness, for two hours more ; and arrived about 
nine o'clock at Bvados, very wet, cold, and dirty. 
This was a specimen, on the first day of my 
journey, of what • I was to cxjiect in the long and, 
dismal road, at this season of the year, between 
Constantinople and Vienna ; and I Icanied early 
to prize the accommodations of my janissary 
cloak. 

In this village, however, we found an excellent 
khan, kept by a Greek, and much fi'equeiited. Four 
rooms above stairs, provided in a style superior to 
any khan I had ever seen, were filled with Turks 
travelling to Salonichi, so we were glad to be 
lodged in the coffee-house below. There is usually, 
in coffee-houses attached to khans, a I'aised plat- 
form, covered with a mat and carpets, which 
travellers occupy when the khan rooms are full ; 
and this we gladly took jwssession of. It was 
painted very recently in panels, and was as fresh 
and clean as an English coffee-house-exhibiting 
a striking contrast to those usually met >rith. 



Here pur host was a well-looking Greek, wlio 
attcnided to us with an assiduity and urbanity 
which were neither Turk nor Greek. Besides 
the everlasting pilaw, I had the kalkans boiled, 
aiid, with the aid of raki punch, counteracted the 
effects of wet and cold. I do not know^if the 
term, raki has any affinity with the Indian arrack : 
it is an ardent spirit, distilled from the skins of 
grapes when the juice has been expressed for wine; 
^it is rendered aromatic with angelica, and a portion 
of gum mastic dissolved in it. Tliough very clear 
and transparent when unmixed, if water be added 
it becomes first azure, and then opaque and milky ; 
the gum, which was held in solution in the alcohol, 
not being soluble iu water. It is a very fragrant 
and pleasant spirit, though cJjeap, and despised by 
the better class of Greeks, who prefer the worst rum 
or brandy as a liqueur. 

It rained very hard in the niglit, with a storm of 
wind, but the clouds had exhausted themselves, 
and the wind changed to the north ; so that the 
morning was clear starlight. At five o'clock, before 
day dawned, we started again. About one hour 
from Bvados, we came to a small bridge in a valley, 
rendered remarkable by the murder of a German 
courier about sixteen years ago, at the disturbed 
period culled the Time of the Bobbers. At this. 
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time, when the foimation of the nixani dgedit, or 
new corps, was opposed by the janissaries, the 
commotion which followed seemed to dissolve the 
whole franie of civil society. Troops of indepen- 
dent marauders established themselves all over 
ROum eli, or Thrace, seized on the different 
towns, and every village was a camp, whence 
these robbers issued and plundered the country 
up to the very walls of Constantinople ; ren- 
dering the roads for some time impassable, except . 
by large armed bodies. The courier M^as pro- 
ceeding with only a Tartar janissary, and had 
advanced a little before him. When he amved 
on the bridge, he was fired at by four ruffians 
concealed below, and six balls were found to have 
entered his body. The janissary was also fired at ; 
but he, being behind, escaped back to Bvados, and 
returning hastily with a guard, came on the robbers 
before they could plunder the baggage-horse, or 
even the body of the courier, whose watch was found 
in his pocket and sent back to Constantinople. The 
robbers, however, escaped with impunity. The 
courier'^s grave is seen beside the bridge — ^a melan- 
choly memorial to passing- travellers. 

At eight o'^clock we arrived at Selyvria, and 
breakfasted. There are few places, however poor, 
wliere a traveller may not get coffee, bread, and 
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eggs, which are generally found in evci^ village at the 
baccCils or hucksters. But irt order to breakfast after 
the fashion of England, he will always want butter, 
which Mustapha could not procure for. me at tliis 
{dace. It is certainly a curious fact, that a substance 
so simple and so estimable as this latter, should not 
have yet fimnd its way into these countries. : . It is 
generally admitted, that the word we translate butter 
in the Scriptures, was not the substance we call by 
that name ; nor is it mentioned by Homer or even 
Theocritus, among the rural articles of food. It is a 
substance of Scythian invention ; and when the first 
Greek writers noticed it, they called it povrvpov^ the 
cheese of the cow, supposing it to be similar to that 
well-known preparation, which seems to have been 
in use from the earliest time, as well as several fluids 
which had the property of producing it by coagu- 
lating milki Dioscorides, I believe, is the first person 
who really describes butter, by directing it to be 
melted and poured over vegetables like oil. . It is as 
little known and used now as formerly. Cheese and 
curd are universal wherever there are cattle ; but a 
traveler never meets with butter. In the more 
southern countries of the East, where the olive is 
cultivated, and the heat is unfavourable to the 
;proce8S' of making or keeping butter, it is not ext^ 
ordinary that its use should be unknown^ when oil 
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is fiO good a substitute ; but among the Tucks, who 
aire herdsmen, abound in black cattle, live in a 
temperate climate, and who daily make cheese, 
yoiiart, curds, kaimac, and sundry other prepara- 
tions milk, it is really surprising that they 
should not yet have learned the simple art of 
se^ratingthe cream, and shaking it into butter. 
That which they use is still brought, as formerly, 
from Scythia ; and they are content with the 
coarse, rancid, tallow-like substance, which is sent 
from Russia, in buffaloes' skins, when they possess 
the means of having it sweet, pure, and fresh 
themselves every day. A cow or two supplies 
an English family with it every morning, but I 
never met with it fresh anywhere else. 

On every side which you approach tliis ancient 
town, by sea and land, venerable looking ruins 
are visible im an eminence. In passing througli 
before, in a deluge of snow, and a total stranger in 
Turkey, I had neither time nor opportunity to 
stop; but I was now resolved to examine them. 
I therefore set out, taking a poor Bulgarian of 
the khan to diow me the way. The town of 
Selyvria is very ancient. It is mentioned by 
Herodotus, who calls it SsXv/Spta, the termination 
ftpta being the name for a town, in the language 
of ancient Thrace. It was^ subsequently called 
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Selymbria, but it has now returned to its original 
and primitive orthography, Selyvria ; the Ci-reek p 
being pronounced as a v. It was in the mid^ of 
vineyards, as it is at the present day ; and the 
ancient to%v'n, like all the Greek cities, stood on 
an akropylis on the summit of a hill. The walls 
are yet entire. They form three sides of a large 
quadrangle ; the fourth l>eing a steep and lofty 
precipice overhanging the sea, and presenting an 
inaccessible and perpendicular face, as alarming to 
look over as Dover Cliff. At this precipice the 
side walls terminate, leaving a magnificent espla- 
nade open to the sea, and more securely guardetl 
than by any artificial fortification. The Greeks, 
therefore, built no wall here, v'here none was 
necessary. The surface of the ground above is a 
perfect level ; and, perhaps, no town in the world 
can present so fine and commanding a platfonn. 
The area within the walls is filled up with mean 
houses and some dirty streets, inhabited principally 
by Jews and Greeks. The walls are built of hewn 
stone, interlayed with strata of Homan brick, as 
large as squai-e flooring tiles. There are five gates 
yet standing, which are closed at night. Over one 
of them is a very perfect Greek inscription ; it is 
cut in relief on several blocks of stone in large 
letters : these are in.sertcd in the wall, and the whole 
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forms one line placed very high over the arch of the 
gate, and extending a considerable way at each side. 
The inscription, though apparently sharj) and 
perfect, I could not read, it was placed so high, 
and covered so with lichen; two stones, however, 
seemed to have escaped this vegetation, and I read 
on them the name of oeoaopa. 

Three women of this name are found on the 
coins of the Lower Empire. One, the wife of 
Constantins Chlorus, step-mother to Constantine 
the Great; she could not have been the person 
intended, for many reasons, independent of the 
intrinsic evidence of the writing, which, had it been 
of tliat period, would have been, like that on her 
coins, in Homan cliaracters. Another is Theodora, 
who reigned with her sister Zoe, whose name on 
the coins she struck, is spelled geoaopa, with an 
omega. The third was Theodora, the wife of 
Theophilus, and mother of Michael, whose name 
is always written, as on the inscription, with an 
omicron, and who is, therefore, most probably 
the |)erson. She was distinguislied by several 
circumstances. When Theophilus wished to select 
a wife, his intention was announced, and several 
ladies, most distinguished for beauty and accom- 
plishments, presented themselves as candidates 
for his favour. On an appointed day, they 
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aitiingtkl themselves in an apartment in the palace, 
and the Emjieixir, with a g«>lden apple in his hand, 
walked alone: to make his choice. He remarked 
aloud in passing, that women had been the cause 
of much evil in the world ; and one young lady, 
hoping to recommend herself by her Avit and 
spirit, immediately replied, that His Majesty must 
allow they had also been the cause of much good. 
The Emperor turned from his fair antagonist with 
dislike, and fixing his eyes ujpon another, who 
seemed diffident and shrinking from notice, he 
placed the golden apple in her hand, and selected 
her for his wife. This was Theodora. She did 
not deceive his choice, but was celebrated for 
her modesty and prudence. On the death of her 
husband, she was appointed Regent to her son 
Michael, and for eleven years conducted the 
affairs of the empire. She was also distinguished 
for her piety; and particularly interested herself 
in the restoration of images in the churches, which 
had been expelled and destroyed by the Iconoclasts. 
Among the remains of Selyvria, is a very ancient 
Greek church, held in great sanctity at this day. 
My guide gave me to understand it was built by 
her whose name was over the gate. Theodora 
was Regent in 842; and if this ancient building 
was of her erection, it must have stood as an 
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edifice in which Chrktian worship was performed 
without intermission for nearly 1000 years. 

From this upper town extends the more moclern 
oJie to the sea below, inhabited almost entirely by 
Turks. It has a small port, in which were lying 
stnne craft. Several of the inhabitants of the 
lower town speak Italian; and I was more than 
once saluted by voices from the shops as I passed 
by-^^^ Ben Venuto Capitani; (Tonde Bastimentof^ 
suppt>sing I must of necessity have amved at 
the jK)rt in a ship. The only language of Western 
Europe spoken by the natives of Turkey is Italian. 
The Venetians, but particularly the Genoese, 
settled at Galata under the Greek emperors, 
spread their language wherever their active com- 
merce extended. Their descendants still speak it ; 
and one is surprised to find French, the general 
language of the West, superseded in the East by 
Italian. The jxjpulatipn of the lower town is princi- 
pally Turk at present; formerly the shops and khans 
were kept by Greeks, but they have all fled or been 
killed, and their places occupied by Turks. A few 
years ago, it generally happened that the master 
was a Greek, and the attendant a Turk ; now the 
master is always a Turk, and the attendant gene- 
rally a Greek. The town contains about 8000 in- 
habitants, and sends wine and oil to Constantinople 
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Erekii ancient Herticlca, easily rocof^riized from tlie description of 
Dioilorus Siculus— Peopletl by Hiiugarian captives — Walls of 
Ana.slasius and Mi lliades— Delta of Thrace — Beauty ajid depo- 
pulation of the plains -Rond marked by tumult^ and stones erect- 
ed by a Salictar— C^hildren brought like lambs to slave market-^ 
Depopulation of Kinlikli — BufFalods— Amulets against evil eye — 
Tcborlu Confectionary— Turkish Iraihnir — Miserable lodgings 
in Turkish coffee bouses— Tchorld Knr — Alarm of Siirrogee, 

. and why — Melancholy murder of Mr. Wood — Immense tumulus 
nigh Caristraii — All tumuli not tombs. 

Selyvbia is built on a promontory which forms 
one extremity of a bay. Our road Jay along tliis 
bay, and over the promontory which formed the 
other extremity ; having passed this, we entered 
upon some fine downs like those of Sussex, at 
tlie termination of which was the eminence on 
which Erekli stands, running out a considerable 
way into tlie sea. Erekli, the ancient Heraclea, 
is one of the many towns whicli derived its name 
from the celebrated Phoenician navigator, who 
penetrated into the remotest extremities of the 
then known world, the western end of the 
Mediterranean, and the eastern end of the Euxinc. 
Diodorus Siculus describes this town, which was 
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also oallod reriiitlius, as situated on an elevated 
neck of land, about one stadium in length ; the 
houses thickly set, and conspicuous for their height, 
and out-topping one another as they rise up the 
hill; so that the city presented the form of an amphi- 
theatre. This is exactly the appearance it exhibits 
at the present day, and is one of the many examples 
which has struck me, of the comprehensive accuracy 
of the brief and graphic sketches of the ancient 
geographers. Though the harbour is magnificent, 
forming a roadstead like a horsc-slioc, it appears 
as much neglected as Selyvria. Indeed tlic whole 
of the maritime towns on tl\is once commercial 
coast, though they still exist, are reduced to a 
few hamlets, which are little more than fishing 
villages ; llodosto is the only one which deserves 
the name of a commercial town, and it is indebted 
for its prosperity to the descendants of Franks. 
The Turks, in their vwious inroads into Hungary 
and Austria, carried back with them a number of the 
natives, many of whom were colonized at llodosto. 
They brought with them their European habits 
and feelings ; and introduced and infused their 
industry and activity into the indolent Asiatics 
whom they found there. 

From the promontory of Erckli our way lay 
inland, and we turned from the sea-shore. We were 
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now crossing the sdte of Anastasius’s Wall. You 
will recollect that in Thrace were two ramparts, 
called by the ancients futKpa ruxta, or the lotig walls ; 
eoie of them extending across the Chersonesus, 
and built by Miltiades, to repel the incursions of 
the barbarians when the Ath^ians colonisied it. 
In passing the neck of land, some years before, 
I was able to trace distinctly the foundation of 
this wall the whole w’ay, when it presented the 
form of a long ridge, or mound, running from the 
Hellespont to the Gulf of Saros, and it was easy 
to dig up the n-XivOot, or Athenian bricks, wherever 
the sod was removed; which, though they had lain 
in the ground for more than two thousand years, 
were so well baked that they were still firm and 
undecayed. In the year 505, another long wall 
was built by the Emperor Anastasius. The Goths 
of Dacia had made incursions into the territories 
of the empire, and he sent his General Sabinianus 
against them. Alarmed at this, the Goths applied 
for aid to Theodoric, the formidable king of Italy ; 
and Anastasius, alarmed in his turn, displayed his 
fears and his weakness by building a wall of 
defence from Ileraclea on the Propontis, to Derkon 
on the Euxinc. This included a triangular space 
of almut 140 miles in circumference, ever after 
known by the name of the Delta of Thrace. 
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The timid Greeks of tlie Lower Empire relied so 
much for protection on this wall, that they scarcely 
ventured beyond it ; and at the time of the Turkish 
attack on Constantinople, the territory within it 
was almost all that remained to them. The 
wall partook of the imbecility of its feeble builder; 
hardly a trace even of its foundation is to be seen 
at (he present day. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of those downs 
which we now entered upon, and their apparent 
fertility; but they are utterly solitary and neglected. 
In a few places where the ground had been turned 
up, the fallow left behind indicated a rich soil and 
abundant harvest ; but these spots w'cre very 
rare, and of past years. The land is portioned out 
into chiiliks, or estates, of Turks of consequence 
residing at Constantinople. These lords of the 
soil become implicated in the constant troubles 
and changes which take place, and are frequently 
strangled or banislied. On the first rumour of 
their misfortunes, all the tenants who occupied 
the soil, immediately take flight, with whatever 
property they can lay their hands on, from the 
well>grounded apprehension of being involved in 
the fate of their landlord ; and from this state of 
insecurity, the whole country is now abandoned 
and depopulated. An enlightenetl Turk, of the 



name of Osniyn Aga, held an onijdoyinent under 
the government, and devoted the profits of his 
place to the improvement of the country. 

He obtained a large chiflik in the district 
between Constantinople and Belgrade, and 
plied himself to farming on the European plan. 
He built a fine residence, with extensive offices 
attached, divided the opdh downs by enclosures, 
and in a very short time converted the wild 
country into a rich demesne, and most abundant 
and profitable farms. His prosperity, it is said, 
excited the cupidity of those in power. On some 
alleged pretext he was exiled, and his property, 
as usual, seized on. His houses were deserted, 
and his improvements neglected ; his tenants 
abandoned their farms, and no one had knowledge 
or enterprise sufficient to retake them; amd the 
whole remains, to this day, as solitary and desert 
as the rest of the waste ; while the ruined houses 
and enclosure show to the passengers what had been 
and might still be done, in this susceptible country. 

The road which leads through these plains is 
nothing more than a beaten path over the grass, 
every one pursuing that which he prefers. In 
summer it is of a limited breadth, but in winter, 
when the rain sets in, the usual patli is impassible^ 
and every traveller seeks a new one beside the 
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former; so that in some places the road is three 
or four hundred yards wide. The traveller, 
however, is directed by certain marks. At long 
interv^s he sees two little tumuli, not quite so 
large as hay-ricks, between which the way passes ; 
these are called Sanjdk Sherif Tcpe, or the Hil- 
locks of the Sacred Standard. On all expeditions 
against the infidels in Europe, wherever the army 
encamped for the night, two mounds were raised on 
one of which was planted the standard of Mahomet 
which fonned the centre of the encampment. There 
arc no tumuli of a larger size or more ancient 
date in this neighbourhood. As those, however, 
are at very distant intervals, other directions were 
necessary. In January and Febiniary, a cold 
Scythian wind passes over these plains carrying 
with it immense drifts of snow, which soon 
obliterate all appearance of former tracks. Tra- 
vellers then miss their way, and numbers are 
every year found dead in the drift. About ten 
years ago a salictar, bearing important news from 
Shumla to Constantinople, missed his way in the 
snow for several days, and nearly perished, with 
all his suite. He therefore, at his own expense, 
erected stone posts at convenient intervals along 
the whole line. Some few of these remain, but 
the greater number are broken or fallen : nor is 
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it likely they will ever be resfxmKl by the Tiirkfc 
They were the only resemblance of mile-stones in 
the Turkish empire. 

The only thing that hatl life which we met in 
those fertile plains, was detachments of soldiers 
returning from Ipsera, as one of them informed 
the surrogee: they were landed near JSnos, from the 
Captain Pasha’s fleet, and were returning by land 
to Constantinople. Some of these parties had 
horses with baskets on each side ; these were fllled 
with little children, Imys and girls, whom they 
liad carried off as a plunder, and were now bringing 
to the Yeser Bazar, or slave market, of Constan- 
tinople, to sell : the unfortunate beings resembled 
lambs in a market car ; they were from three or 
four to nine or ten years of age. Like the poor 
babes in the old pathetic song, they seemed 
“ rejoicing in a merry mood” at riding along, 
and, like them, were quite unconscious of the fate 
that awaited them. Next followed groups of sick and 
wtmnded soldiers. Some were carried in ambas, and 
some were lying on the grass unable to proceed, 
where it is probable they remained till they died. 
Many of these men were personally known to tlm 
surrogee, and w^e part of the fine troops I had 
seen leave Constantinople hut five or six months 
l>efore. The climate of every part of Greece, in 
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summer, is particularly fatal to the Turks of 
CoastantiiK>ple, and few survive a campaign there. 
Not many years ago, fourteen couriers left Con- 
stantinople at the same time, one of which “was 
Mustaplia; they travelled together for a certain 
distance, and then proceeded on different missions 
to different places in Greece and the Morea; of 
these, twelve died in a few months, and only two 
lived to return with despatches : Mustaplia was 
one of the survivors. 

At two o’clock we arrived at Kinlikli. This 
was a large flourishing town twenty years ago. 
It now consists of two or three miserable houses. 
It was, unfortunately for the inhabitants, tlie scene 
of action in a conflict between the contending 
parties in the revolution of 1807 and 8 ; and several 
entrenchments, throwm up near the remains of the 
towny mark the field of battle, as do the ruins 
of houses, scattered over a wide space, mark the 
site of a large city. It is one of the numerous 
melancholy memorials of the rapid decay of this 
empire, and the extinction of its population. In 
twenty years a large town is reduced to three 
liouses, and scarcely a trace left of the former, or 
its inhabitants. 

■.We here met some arubas conveying bales of 
goods from Adrianople. Tlie only beasts of 
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burthen used for draught in all this country are 
buffaloes, and a cream-coloured breed of oxen. 
The buffalo is a beast of immense height and 
power. Its clumsy limbs, coarse hair, inverted 
horns, lusterless eyes resembling china, and un- 
meaning and stupid countenance, indicate a breed 
of cattle very inferior to the ox ; as if natiue had 
tried “her ’prentice hand” on this rude beast, 
before she produced the more perfect animal. The 
Turks have a religious scruple in killing a buffalo, 
and never use its flesh but on one occasion. When 
a woman’s pregnancy has exceeded nine months, 
the sage femme in attendance takes the flesh of a 
young buffalo-calf, and seething it in the cream of 
its mother's milk, or in any oth^j gives it to the 
pregnant woman, who never fails, they say, to be 
safely delivered in a few tlays after. The yjerson of 
this clumsy and misshapen beast the Turks adorn 
with some care. The coarse hair is black, except 
a white lock on the forehead between the horns. 
This lock they dye of dift'erent colours, usually a 
brown red, with the powder of Khenna,* witli 
which they die their own nails ; besides this, there 
is generally hung on the horns or the neck, a string 
of blue beads, called bonchflk, not only as an 
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ornament, but as a preservative against the effects 
of an evil eye. They attach particular virtue 
to blue, as a colour which attracts the first glances 
of the fascination, and on which its effects are 
exhausted. An apprehension of this power seems 
to have been general in all ages and nations — 
among the Homans, the Greeks, the Jews, and the 
early Christians. 

But the Turks seem to carry it further than any 
other people. We met at this place a man who 
carried a gourd round his waist, and a jx)le in his 
hand. He was the postman. His gourd was for 
carr3dng water in plains where it%as scarce; and 
his pole was to li^ar a string of blue beads, which 
were attached to^, as a preservative to all those 
whose correspondence he conveyed. The letters, 
the writers, and those to whom they were addressed, 
were, in this comprehensive way, put under the 
protection of this amulet. In every BaccuFs shop 
are little boxes of blue beads, in the shape of human 
hands ; tliese are bought and suspended round the 
heads of children for the same purpose. But their 
anxiety extends not only to animate but inanimate 
objects. Garlands of amulets are hung on the 
masts, prows, and sterns, of vessels ; and talismans 
of different forms are affixed to the fronts of houses, 
to attract the first glance of this evil eye, and so 
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disarm its iDalignity. Nt>r is the superstition 
confineti to the Turks, but seems, more or less, 
to affect all their Raya subjects. The Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews, attribute many of the diseases 
of their children to the same cause, and use the 
same preventive. 

The powers of imagination on those who suppose 
themselves fa-sciirated, produce sometimes extraor- 
dinary effects; one of the mo.st frequent is, that 
it deprives them of their strength on their wedding 
day. The daughter of Mustapha, my Tartar, a 
very pretty girl of eighteen, was married, a few 
years ago, to a young, well looking janissary, 
attached to the English consulate, aged about 
twenty-five. It is usual, on these occasions, to 
have .seven bridesmen, and, among so many, it 
is imagined that some one must have an evil eye. 
On his wedding day, he felt a strong conviction 
he was fallen under this influence, and in this 
conviction he continued. After four days, the old 
woman, who in all Turkish families makes the 
match, and is the confidential agent of the parties, 
come to Mustapha, the girl’s father, and declared 
what had happened, and that her husband must 
be disenchanted from the spell which bound him. 
For this purpose, thirty piastres were given to 
a celebrated dervish, who took with him the 
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wedding clotlies of the young persons ; and having 
incensed them with perfumes, and |>erfornicd other 
ceremonies, he restored them. The young man, 
now firmly f)ersuaded that the spell was broken, 
felt his strength immediately return. The fact 
was communicated with great joy the next day 
to the father, and, at the end of the usual time 
the girl had a fine child, but died herself inmie- 
diately after her delivery, — an event which was 
considered as one of the ineffaceable impressions of 
the malevolent glance. 

At five we arrived at Tchorlu. This, like the 
last town, was recently tlie scene of a bloody 
contest between the contending factions, and 
retained the marks of their devastation. Here 
is a very fine mosque, finished with all the decora- 
tions of Turkish sculpture. A part of it was in 
ruins, and the dome and minarets were all perforated 
wtli balls. One of the parties had taken refuge 
there, and fortified it ; and the other found it 
necessary to dislodge them with cannon. On such 
occasions, the Turks seem to have as few scruples 
in desecrating a religious edifice as the Christians. 
As we had arrived early, and intended to sleep here, 
I walked about the town, the population of which 
is almost exclusively Turkish. Their only manu- 
facture is a confection in great reejuest among the 
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Turks ; it consists of walnuts enclosed in a sweet 
gelatinous substance, made from the inspissated 
juice of grapes : it is formed into long cylindrical 
rolls, like black puddings, and so trans}X)rted to 
Constantinople, where it is eaten in great quantities. 
We saw some cart loads of this confection leaving 
the town. 

As we could get nothing to eat at our inn, we 
entered the shop of a Turkish traiteur, and ordered 
a supper to the khan. Wlien it arrived, we 
found it consisted of a dish of broiled ribs of 
mutton, a disli of dolmas or young gourds* 
stuffed with forced meat, boiled ; a dish of 
sheeps’ feet, and the cartilaginous parts of the 
head, stewed ; and, finally, a dish of sour cabbage 
and pickk*d cucumbers, as large as any of the 
former. Each was good in its kind, and for the 
whole we paid seventy paras, about ten pence 
sterling, to the restaurateur, who furnished a supper 
which served three people. 

I passed a very feverish, sleepless night, which 
I attributed to either of two causes : one, the too 
free use of animal food and vinous liquors, after 
violent exercise; which Dr. Clarke said, always 
brought on the fever with which he was attacked 
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in making this same journey eighteen years ago. 
Another, and perhaps the real, cause was, that we 
slept on the platform of a miserable little coffee- 
house attached to the khan, which was full of 
people smoking all night. The Turks of this 
class are offensively rude and familiar; they 
stretched themselves out and lay across us, without 
scruple or apology; and within a few inches of 
my face, was the brazier of charcoal, with which 
they lighted their pipes and heated their coffee. 
After a night passed in a suffocating hole, lying 
on the bare boards, inhaling tobacco smoke and 
charcoal vapour, and annoyed every minute 
by the elbows and knees of rude Turks, it 
was not to be wondered at that I rose sick and 
weak, and felt as if I was altogether unable to 
proceed on my journey. I could not stop in this 
dismal place, however ; so, seeing I had no alterna- 
tive, I was helped on horseback, and trotted along 
as well as I could. We set out at five ; the wind 
was south, and we looked forward to a wet day. As 
we advanced, however, it changed to west, and 
about eight o'’clock a clear day and a fresh breeze 
dissipated the effects of the night, and greatly 
refreshed me. 

We were now on the Tchorlu Kur, or desert 
of Tchorlu. It was an undulating plain, of 
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ininieasurablo extent, and destitute of all traces of 
human life. It resembled, in some respk:ts, 
Salisbury Plain, except that it was nowhere 
enlivened by sheep and shepherds. The ground 
was of an excellent quality, cither for tillage or 
pasture; the face of the country beautifully diver- 
sified with swelling eminences ; the climate, at 
this season, delightful; and every thing seemed 
formed to support and gladden human life; but not 
a trace of a human being was to be seen. At length 
we saw across the plain some men at a distance, 
and to the acute and cautious eye of the surrogee 
they seemed endeavouring to conceal themselves 
in a hollow of the ground, and we immediately 
took the alarm. The very sight of a fellow- 
creature, which elsewhere would be a subject 
rather of pleasure, in this solitary place produced 
a contrary efiect; and the recollection of many 
robberies and murders not long since perpetrated 
all about this country, had rendered the guards 
and guides of travellers exceedingly suspicious. 
Turkey is usually a safe country for travellers, 
and people proceed with a feeling of security 
which is justified by general experience. The 
natural honesty of the inhabitants, their few wants, 
tlieir abstinence from exciting liquors, which ari' 
the cause among us of so many violations of (ho 
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hiyVj tiigether with the terrible puiii.^iaient that 
follows a crime, all contribute to this : |)rivatcly 
stealing is almost unknown among the Tiu-ks; 
and a man caught publicly robbing, if at a fire, 
is thrown into the flames — if on a public roatl, is 
impaled. These circumstances render Turkey, 
in a quiescent state, a very secure country, cither 
to reside in or pass through. But when the 
})cople are excited in times of public commotion, 
and these restraints are removed, all bonds either 
moral or civil are dissolved, and there is nowhere 
a more utter disregard of life or property. This 
had been the case on this spot some time before, 
and I was soon to witness a memorial of it in the 
case of an unfortunate Knglish traveller. 

On the present occasion, the surrogee and 
janissary drew out their pistols, and proceeded 
cautiously along, continually watching the ground 
where they expected these marauders would again 
appear. They did, in fact, soon emerge from the 
hollow way close by us, but they proved to be 
falconers, and not robbers. They had hawks ujKm 
their wrists, and were in pursuit of hares, which 
these birds are trained to fly at. The plain was 
full of larks of a very large kind, w’hich were 
pursued by hawks in all directions ; every moment 
we saw a poor bird struck by one of tliem. The 
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hawks on the falconers’ wrists wel’e of the same 
species, but were so rec-laimed, that they did not 
show the smallest inclination to resume their wild 
habits or fly at their natural quariy. You recol- 
lect how exceedingly fond the early Sultans were of 
this sport. Bajazet, called lldcrim, had an esta- 
blishment at Brusa, in which he maintained a corps 
of 7000 falconers. When he removed his capital at 
Adrianople, he brought liis establishment with 
him to Europe ; and the Turks at this day continue 
a practice which seems gone into disuse every- 
where else. 

We now arrived at a fountain by the road side, 
and a single solitary tree stood at some distance 
in a hollow way, rendered remarkable as the spot 
where Mr. Wood, an Englishman, was murdered 
some years ago. It w^as at the period before 
mentioned, when several towns were held by 
Pashas, who maintained troops round them, by 
ailoAving them to live at free quarters, and overnm 
the country. One of these, Delhi Khatri, held 
Burghaz, with four thousand marauders, who 
committed every day horrid excesses, and were 
common robbers ; so that no persons could travel 
but in large companies, or with strong escorts, 
w'ho were composed of these very fellows, hired 
out by the Pashas for this purpose. Mr. Wo(xl 
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was returning by land from Constantinople to 
England, and arrived at Tchorlu with a janissary, 
servant, and surrogee. Here he found $onie caravans 
waiting to proceed together in a few days, and his 
janissary and surrogee endeavoured to persuade 
him to do the same. He was obstinate ; and when 
they refused to accompany him, he seized liis horse 
and set out by himself. Afraid he should lose 
his way, they followed him ; and when they came 
to the fountain, about one mile on this side of 
Caristran, they stopped to drink, and wei’e suddenly 
surrounded by five armed Arnauts. These terrible 
fellows were then known by their red turbans, 
which the surrogee had a moment before discovered 
in the hollow way ; and being foremost, he tied 
and escaped; the rest were seized, and brought 
up the ravine to the solitary tree. Here Mr. 
Wood and the janissary were tied, and the robbers 
jiroceeded to plunder them. In this situation, 
Wood, who spoke Turkish well, said he knew 
them, and tliat he would complain to their master, 
Delhi Khatri, when he arrived at Burghaz. 
Immediately one of the fellows ruslied at him 
with his yatigan, and cut his throat, and another 
did the same to the janissary. The servant, who 
had not been yet tied, when he saw this attempted 
to run away ; but he was immediately fired at by 
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the fellows, and witli presence of niiud threw 
himself on the grass, where he continued as if he 
was killed. The robbers discharged several sliots 
at him as he lay, and making, as they supposed, 
a riddle of his body, they {>lundcred the baggage 
and departed, leaving the mutilated bodies of Mr. 
Wood and the janissary hanging on the tree. The 
servant, who was untouched, now crept up a hill, 
on the other side of whicli was Caristran ; anti 
having ai’rived here he gave the alarm. A party 
was sent out, but the murderers were never taken. 
The mangled bodies of Mr. Wood and the 
janissary were taken down from the tree, and 
buried at a little bridge a few yards from the spot, 
where a rude stone marks their grave. The 
servant is still alive at Constantinople, from whoiii 
I learned the above particulars. 

At twelve w^e arrived at the bridge of Caristran. 
Tlie town stands out of tlie high road a few hundred 
yards to the right, and as we had no motive to 
go out of our way, we did not enter it. At the 
bridge we found a hut, which was attended by aii 
old Iliilgarian, who sold youart and coffee. Youail 
is a preparation of thick sour milk, sold in coarse 
earthenware cups, wliich is veiy refreshing, and 
universally used by the Turks. Here a mat w'as 
spread for us on a green bank, and we made a 
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hearty ])reakfast. I applied to Mnstapha’s bag of 
sugar ; and having mixed it with the youart, 
I found it very greatful, and myself perfectly 
refreshed 

On leaving this place, there appeared before us, 
on the horizon, an immense tumulus, and in one 
hour more we were at its base. This vast mound 
of earth is larger than that supposed to be the tomb 
of sites, ill the plain of Troy, and is, perhaps, 
the largest artificial pile that ever was raised by 
human hands. It is, however, known to be a 
modern structure. When Solyman I., in 1528, set 
out from Constantinople to retake Buda, he encamped 
on this large plain, according to Cantemir, with a 
view that all his European forces might assemble 
here; and in order that he might leave a memorial 
of himself and his expedition, he employed every 
man in his army to raise this mound, and when it 
was completed, he fixed on the point of the cone 
the Standard of Mahomet ; and hence the tumulus 
is called at this day by the Turks, Buyuk Sandjak 
Tope, tlie Great Hill of the Standard. It in all 
respects resembles other tumuli in its form and 
structure, exceeding them only in size. We saw 
two more from below, at somedistance, which might 
have luid a similar origin ; and from the summit a 
great number were visible within the distant horizon. 
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The word Tepc, by which these conical mounds 
of earth are at present known, is a corruption of 
rn^ot;, by whicli Homer designated the tombs raised 
over his heroes. There are several on the plain 
of Troy, and tradition has assigned them to different 
persons mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
But besides those, the plains on the opposite coast 
of Thrace are, in some places, covered with them ; 
so that I reckoned eight or ten visible at the same 
time. They extend along the shores of the Black 
Sea also, through the plains of Poland and Russia, 
where Dr. Clarke counted several on tlie horizon. 
Whatever might have been the origin of those 
artificial mounds, so universally spread over the 
face of these countries, it is certain that some 
of them, both in ancient and modern times, were 
erected, not for tombs, but for other purposes. 
Herodotus, who details many particulars of the 
expedition of Darius against the Scythians, says, 
that in marching through tliis country, after he had 
passed the Bosphorus, he ordered every man in 
his army to cast a stone on a particular spot on 
which he had fixed, by which means they raised an 
immense heap. The place must have been not far 
from that in which we now were, and the mound 
was probably one of the many which were visible^ 
from tlie top of the Buyuk Sandjiik Tepe. In 
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jjrocess (if time it liacl been covered over with a 
coating of mould and sod, and differed nothing in 
extemiil appearance from the rest. Those thrown 
up for the Standard of the Prophet, are similar 
erections in modern times ; and no doubt mSny of 
the rest were made, not for tombs, but for other 
very different purposes. They certainly, however, 
give to these regions a very peculiar character ; 
and the idea that they are tombs adds to them 
another feature, which, however desolate, they 
would want without it. The sup]X)sition that you 
are travelling for hundreds of miles througli a vast 
cemetery, in which you meet nothing living, but 
sec everywhere, as far as your eye can reach, these 
mountain monuments, where tlic ancient dead rejxise 
in solitary magnificence, excites an almost awful 
feeling, and greatly increases that senscof solemnity 
which the uninterrupted silence and depopulation 
of the vast plains around you had created. 
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As we approached the town t)f Rurghaz, we 
found remnants of pavetl roads formed of large 
Hat stones. The Roman and Tiirkisli roads are 
so similar, that it is not easy todistinguisli tlie old 
from the new ; both seem equally inconvenient and 
dangerous, Part of this causeway, whiclv stands 
out of the present line and elevated above it, is 
grass-grown and moss-covered, and evidently of 
an ancient date ; l)ut the rest, which forms part 
of the actual road, is tliework of the Turks, though 
differing in nothing from the other but in age : 
botli are equally unused. The Turks never make 
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M road but across some ]X)rtioii of* inundated or 
marsliy ground. It is a causeway of rude, lai’ge, 
uneven stones ; so badly put togetlier, tliat intervals 
are left between, in which the horse constantly 
slips below his fetlock, and moves cautiously and 
slowly along, at the imminent hazard of breaking 
his own legs or his rider's neck. Travellers, there- 
fore, prefer wading through water and mud up to 
their saddle girths, to venturing on these roads; 
yet all the remains of ancient roads in this country 
are of a similar structure. 

At four o'clock we arrived at Burghaz, and 
entered the town upon one of those ill-constructed 
causeways, which was continued through all the 
streets. Burghaz is a very common name for n 
town in Turkey. It appears froiu Cantemir, that 
it is a corruption of Trvpyoc^ a tower, and was origi- 
nally a fortified castle under the Greeks ; though 
there are seldom any remains of such a thing now 
to be seen in the modern villages. The town has 
a neat*and clean ap})earance, for which it is some- 
what indebted to its manufactory of pottery. A 
fine clay for this purpose is found in the neighbour- 
hood, which is formed into pipe-bowls,^ cups, and 
other utensils. These are unglazed, but highly 
polished, and ornamented wdth gilding ; in this 
state they are ex|)osed for sale in the shops of the 
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Bazar, which forms tlie principal street of the 
town; and as these shoj>s are matted, and kept 
clean and neat, the whole has a rich and showy 
appearance. They pride themselves on the little 
manufacture of this place, and sell it proportionably 
dear ; and few travellers pass without purchasing 
some specimens. I bought a bowl, a cup, and 
four pipe-bowls, for twelve piastres; in Constan- 
tinople I should have got as g(x>d for half tlic 
money. 

While walking alK)ut the streets, a party of 
Tartars arrived at full speed, with eight horses 
loaded with the haratch, or capitation tax, from 
Adrianople, which is collected at this time of the 
year. It was contained in canvas bags, enclosed 
ill a net-work of thick cord, — each bag weighing 
about one hundred weight. One bag had a piece 
of wood, and the other a strong loop attached to 
the top ; the wood was passed through the loop, 
and in this way the . bags were thrown across the 
saddle of the horse,— each horse carrying two, 
which counterbalanced each other. Immediately 
when the bags were taken from the horses, they 
were arranged in the khan yard, and several 
pitchers of water were brought, which was poured 
copiously over them. This was done to prevent 
tlie effects of friction, which reiiders the metal so 
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hot, that the water hisses when it is poured on 
them. The Tartar who commanded the detach- 
ment was a very large, powerful fellow; he gave 
Ills orders to some unfortunate Greeks who watered 
the bags, with a fierce authority which made them 
tremble^ and then sat himself down to smoke in 
the coffee-house, in view of the treasure, with his 
pistols laid beside him. 

Attempts are frequently made to carry off 
these bags while they are thus unloaded. A short 
time ago, the Pasha was sending up the haratch 
to Constantinople, under the care of four Tartars. 
They stopped for some refreshment; and when 
re-loading the horses, one of the bags was missing. 
The Governor immediately ordex’ed all the avenues 
of the town to be watched, and all the people in 
and about the khan to be secured and bastinadoed, 
to the number of one hundred persons; among 
them was the surrogee, who in vain asserted it 
was impossible to take one bag from his horse 
and leave the other ; if he were the thief on 
the road, he must have taken both or neither. No 
trace, however, of the money could be discovered. 
At length, a little girl, going to the river for 
water, declared that she saw a man passing drop 
something into the middle of the stream; a janissary 
was sent with ber|^and she showed the place : the 

L 
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course of the river was speedily turned, and in the 
spot was found the bag. An unfortunate Curd, 
whom the child declared to resemble the man die 
hatl seen, was seized, and inipaleil alive in the 
bed of tlie river. 

We set out from Burghaz at three tlie next 
morning ; the weather was dark and doubtful, at 
intervals spitting rain. We wandered from the 
road in the pitchy darkness, and got entangled in 
gardens and old houses ; and here we floundered 
for a long time before we regained the road. At 
length the horizon became streaked with a parallel 
gleam of light, which indicated a clear day, and 
extricatetl us from our difliculties. W e were now 
on the spot which was the limit of the Russian 
campaign in 1810. The main body of the army 
proceeded no farther than Shumla; but clouds 
of Cossack Tartars liad passed the Balkim, and 
rode up to the suburbs of Burghaz, which is 
within eighty-four miles of Constantinople, having 
plunderc“d the country tlie whole way. The country 
was the same flat, denuded plain as that we hail 
passed the day before, and these Tartars must have 
felt themselves at home. About nine o’clock, 
however, we airived at a wood, and the trees were 
the first we had met since we left Constantinople — 
a distance of one hundred mil^ This wood was 
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a grateful variety, and continued for three hours 
to the vicinity of Kirklesi, where we arrived about 
mid-day. 

The name Kirklesi is a compound of a Turkish 
word signifying forty, and a Greek word signifying 
churches, and it is called by all the Frank nations, 
in their several languages, the Town of the Foi’ty 
Churches : but I could not learn why. In Ireland 
it was an act of religion to build seven churches 
together, in commemoration of the seven cliurclies 
of the Apocalypse ; and in places so called the 
churches are still standing, to attest the reason of 
tlie name : there is no trace or tradition of such 
things in the present town of Kirklesi. The Turks 
say the true orthography of the name is Kirk-Kemsi, 
forty persons, because the town was once sanctified 
by being the residence of that number of holy 
men, to whom they liave dedicated a small mosque, 
or oratory. Kirklesi is a large, dirty, ruinous 
place, containing about four thousand houses, 
inhabited by Turks of very rude and coarse 
manners. There is, beside, a respectable Greek 
population of fifteen hundred families. When the 
,Country was ravaged by the bands of military 
robbers, the inhabitants of many small towns 
found it necessary to throw up entrenchments round 
them, to secure 'meinselves from a sudden attack; 
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and these are still to be seen in several villages. 
Many others, however, were abandoned and 
totally destroyed, as their ruins now attest : such 
of the inhabitants as escaped, fled to the most 
jirotected places; and in this way the Greeks of 
several smaller hamlets assembled at Kirklesi, 
and are now a large and tliriving community. 
Tlicy have established a school on the system of 
mutual instruction, where the Hellenic Greek is 
tauglit ; and it is about to be adopted in another 
larger school, where the children are instructed 
in the Ilomaic. This improvement in education 
is the more remarkable at this place, as tliere is 
but one other in Turkey where tlie system is 
practised. So opjiosed is the name of Kirklesi to 
the jircsent state of things, that though tiie Gret^k 
population is so numerous, they have nocliurch, and 
have not been able, after repeated aj^pli cations, to 
obtain jiermission to build one. On the conejuest 
of (Constantinople by the Turks, Mahomed made 
a division of the clmrchcs; reserving one half, 
including Santa Sophia, which he converted into 
mosques, and permitting the Greeks to retain the 
rest. Since that time they have found it almost 
impossible to increase the number by building 
new, or even to keep it up by repairing the old: 
permission for this latter is only otitained by paying 
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a largo sum of money to the Turkish authorities ; 
and since the commencement of the insurrection 
it has been altogether refused. The Greeks, how^ 
ever, zealously attached to their religion, continue, 
even under the denunciation of heavy penalties, 
to i^epair occasionally their churches secretly, and 
so su])port their tottering state. 

Nor is this inhibition confined to chui'ches, but 
extends to all edifices connected with them. 1 
usually passed tlie summer in the island of Chalclii, 
in the Sea of Marmora; and lodged in a large 
monastery, near which sttx)d the tomb of Sir 
Ed. Barton, the first English resident ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, who died there during his 
mission. Ilis tomb, in the lapse of time, hatl been 
dilapidated, and the stone containing tlie inscrip- 
tion taken and placed, as a convenient flag, over 
the gateway of the convent. It was liis Excellency 
Lord Strangfbixfs desire that this venerable 
monument of liis predecessor should be re-edified, 
and he commissioned me to see it done. I pro- 
ceeded immediately to execute his Avishes; but 
on applying for that purpose to the caloyers, or 
monks of the convent, I found it could not be 
so speedily Jiccomplished ; as it was now in tlie 
wall, it made a })art and parcel of the convent, 
from which a stone could not be moved Avithout 
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permission, under a heavy penalty. This per- 
hiission would not have been withheld ; but 
before it was obtained his Excellency left Constan- 
tinople, and our ambassador's tombstone still 
remains, I believe, over the gateway of a Greek 
convent. 

We rode through a number of ragged, filthy 
streets, to the more ragged and filthy post-house, 
where we were to be supplied with fresh horses ; 
for here the engagement of our surrogee from 
Constantinople terminated. From hence the posts 
occur every ten or twelve hours, the horses 
are changed, and the speed of the traveller is 
as rapid as he pleases to go; and for this he 
only pays twenty paras, or half a piastre an 
hour for each horse ; that is, he gets four horses 
and an armed guide to go at what rate he pleases, 
for about fourpence per mile, or one penny for each 
horse. The post-house is a miserable mud hovel, 
with paper windows. The interior, however, has a 
coffee-house, in one end of which the jxist- 
master and some respectable looking Turks were 
smokings and drinking coffee; in the other my 
])ortmanteau and cloaks were thrown, and I lay 
down on them, expecting to get some breakfast. 
When Mustapha came in, I asked him some 
question in English, which he did not answer; 
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and supposing he had not heard me, I repeated 
it in a louder voice. He was now seized with an 
extraordinary fit of trepidation. He got up imme- 
diately and left the room, and I found him 
afterwards in the yard attempting to give some 
baccliesh, or gratuity, to the stable-men ; but 
his hand so trembled, that he scattered the 
paras about the yard. He then hurried me 
out, and, getting on his horse, rode hastily off, 
leaving me to follow him as I could. I pursued 
hiin to the suburbs of the town, where he stopped 
at a llulgarian wine-house, and having got into 
a ("hristian place, his trepidation began to subside, 
and he attempted to account for it. The Turks 
of this place are so rude and ignorant, that they 
think a man degraded Avho understands any other 
language than Turkish ; when I addressed him, 
tlierefore, in English, at the post-house, he could 
*not answer, as it would have exposed us both to the 
contempt find insult of the fellows about us, from 
Avhich he had no means of protection. ‘ It had 
haj)pened to him, he said, in the same jfiace before, 
and both he and the gentleman he traveled Avith 
were attacked, and in great danger. 

Tliis determined hostility to knowledge is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary trait in the Turkish 
character, and distinguishes them from every other 
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nation at the present day. It is hardly jiossiblc 
to conceive a peb})le priding themselves on being 
ignorant, and despising those who are not so. 
Nor is this confined to the rnde rabble of Kirklcsi. 
There is a number of janissaries attached to the 
palaces of the difierent missions at Constantinople, 
as guards of Imnour^ and they are in constant 
communication ^yith the inmates of the palaces. 
The only one I ever heard of, who acquired a 
knowledge of a Frank language, was Miistapha, 
and he was a renegado, and did it at the hazard 
of his life. The prejudice is not less among the 
upper and educated classes. Tlie Turks, in their 
intercourse with foreign nations, are always obliged 
to use rayas as interpreters. Tlie iinj)ortant 
function of dragoman to the Porte was always 
performed by Greeks till the late insurrection ; 
and when the Turks thought they could no longer 
confide in them, there could not be found in thelt 
cmj)ire one, of themselves, cai)able or willing to hold 
a communication in a foreign language, and they 
were obliged to confer the situation on a Jew. 
They have since that, however, established a 
seminary for che instruction of a few young Turks 
in different Frank languages, that they may be able 
to undertake and discharge a duty so important 
and confidential, and no longer depend on the 
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suspieiouH fidelity of strangers. This tardy and 
reluctant adoption of a measure so iudispensable^i 
is a strong proof of the pertinacity y/ith which they 
adhere to ancient prejudices, which no one but 
a man of the energetic character of the present 
Sultan could dare to oppose, or oppose with any 
effect. 

As we had now commenced posting on the account 
(jf government, no regard was to be paid to the 
unfortunate horses. The rule is, if tliey die on 
the road between post and post, the traveller pays 
for them ; but he may drive them to tleatlfs <loor, 
without scruple. Our next post w^as FakiJi, distant 
twelve hours ; and we determined to make up for 
tlie past, and go it in Jialf the time. In four hours 
we arrived at Erekler, a village inhabited by 
Bulgarians. The province called Bulgaria is 
properly the country Avhich lies betw^een the 
Balkan mountains and the Danube; but the indus- 
trituis race have passed the limits of the Balkan, 
and begin gradually to spread through Bonielia. 

It is the obvious policy of tlie Turkish government 
to promote this, and supply the extinct jx)pulation 
of those fertile plains, by encouraging and protect- 
hig these industrious agriculturists. 

In tlie evening, after the moon bad risen, we 
arrived at Doolath Ilaghe, another village inhabited 
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entirely by Bulgarians, and here we pro{X)sed to 
jmss tlie night. The appointed place of reception 
for travellers was the post-house ; but the miserable 
discomfort of such an inn, among rude Turks, 
deterniiued me to prefer a shepherd’s hut, tljough 
it were ever so humble, and unprovided witlx any 
accommodation. We proceeded to an open space 
in the centre of the village, resembling an Irish 
bawji, wliere the cattle of the inhabitants were 
collected. Here the surrogee, advancing into the 
middle, set up his voice, and in a measured tone 
sliouted three times, Ki-a-ee-a.” In all these 
villages there is a single Turk, who is the Souba- 
shee, or Governor ; and the Kiaya is the Bulga- 
rian who acts under him as his Lieutenant. The 
first collects the haratch, and other taxes ; and the 
second regulates idl other matters in the village. 
On the third call, a voice answered from a hill, 
and presently after the Kiaya appeared, carrying 
a bucket of water from the river. We stated, 
to him our intention of passing the night here, 
and, as there is no khan, it is his duty to 
provide a hut for a lodging. He laid down 
liis water, and immediately Avent with us for that 
purpose. 

He first brought us to a hut from whence several 
w'onien issued, and began to talk all together with 
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great earnestness: when we could disentangle 
what they said, we learned that the men of the 
family were abroad ; and as there were none but 
females in the house, they did not think it prudent 
or proper to admit strangers. We respected their 
scruples, and passed on in search of another houses. 

At length we found a double cabin, having two 
r<x)ms ; one occupied by the family, and the other 
empty. In this empty room w^as a fire-place, in 
which a blazing fire was soon kindled, the floor 
^vas swept, and some coarse carpets spread upon 
it, and in half an hour we found ourselves infinitely 
more comfortable than in the best Turkisli khan 
or cofTee-house in the empire. Wc now inquired 
what we could have for supper, and were answered. 
Nothing.’” I thought on Baron de Tott and his 
janissary, but did not think of proceeding to his 
extremity, for the poor people soon explained the 
^ause. 

Wc had met on the road, in the morning, a large 
detachment of to})ghees, with their ensigns and 
officers. This detachment had, unluckily for us, 
encamped the night before at this village ; and 
as tlicy lived at free quarters while they remained, 
they had exhausted the village, so that not an egg 
w\as left, and they departed without paying a 
piastre. In fact, the p<M)r \dllagcrs, smarting under 
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tlieir extortions, said, in a tone of (les]>air, that 

their town was now only fit to be burnt, for 
there was nothing worth saving in it/’ If this be 
the protection and encoiiragcnient held out to 
these poor people, it will be some time before they 
fill tlie dejiopulated plains of Thrace. Tlie Iviaya 
now w'cnt out again, and returned with some 
mutton, wine, and raki, which had escaped the 
marauders ; and the boba, or good woman of the 
house, sent us in a comfortable supper without the 
necessity of flogging her lnisl)and. Our charge 
for all was as follows: — wine, raki, and meat, sixty 
paras ; lodging, horses, &c., one hundred ; making, 
for board and entertainment of tliree persons and 
four horses, four piastres, or about two and eight- 
} )ence ! 

The clouds had gathered in the night after the 
moon was gone down, and we expected to set out 
in rain ; but the aj>])roach of morning dispersed 
them, and we departed at five o’clock by clear star- 
light. Tlie village cocks were doing salutation 
to tlic morning,'” and whatever other dejiredatioii 
tlie Turks had committed, the poultry had contrived 
to escape — at least the cocks : I never heard such 
a chanticleer concert. There seemed to be several 
cocks in each house : on the first signal they all 
answered in quick succession, from house to house, 



and at length crowed all together. This ‘‘ sprightly 
diif’ had soniothiiig uncommonly pleasing and 
cheery in tlie sound; and I stopped to listen till 
the concert was over, which, from its lirst burst, 
lasted several minutes. It seemed to have the 
effect ascribed to it by Milton — “ scattering the 
rere of darkness thin,’’ for the day broke out 
immediately after. 

From Doolath-Haghe the country is woody and 
swelling into hills ; and here, for the first time, 
Mustapha thought it right to commence galloping, 
because the road was no longer open and plain, 
but obstructed, uneven, and dangerous. I liad alst> 
another objection : I felt myself very stiff*, and even 
a moderate motion very painful. After riding all 
day, for sevt?ral in succession, and resting at night 
in my clothes, on the ground, with nothing to keep 
me from the hard, uneven floor, but a mat or a 
carpet, I was not much disposed to any gratuitous 
violent exercise, and I declined the projKisal 
peremptorily. By degrees, however, the surrogee 
increased his speed, the Tartar followed, and sucli 
is the irresistible habit of these animals, that iny 
horse would not stay behind ; in a few minutes, 
therefore, we were all in full sjx?ed, over a road 
where it required caution to walk. We dashed 
up hills, and down acclivities, stumbled over rocks 
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and fallen trees, and tore away throiigh brambles 
and branches, floundered in mud, and splashed 
through mountain tf)rrent.s ; and for twelve miles, 
scarcely pulled bridle, till we arrived at Fakih, the 
next post-house. I thought this steeple-chase 
would have knocked me up, and disabled me from 
proceeding; but Mustapha assured me, from the 
experience of others whom he had attended, the 
eftect would be quite the contrary. In fact, it was 
so : this violent exercise was like the chainpooing of 
a Turkish va}K)ur-bath ; the muscles were relaxed, 
the joints suppled, and, on dismounting, I felt as 
active and fresh as when I set out. 

The village of Fakih stands in a valley, and is 
inhabited entirely by Bulgarians. It was the first 
I Jiad seen by daylight, and its appearance at 
once struck me that I had got into a Christian 
country. In the green Ix^fore the houses was a 
large herd of swine, the first I had seen since my 
arrival in Turkey — as a pig is one of the animals 
which the Turks, like the Jews, hold inalx)mina- 
tion ; and they not only strictly prohibit its use, but 
its appearance in the streets or lands. Wild boars 
abound in the woods near the Black Sea, within 
a short distance of Constantinople, and their flesh 
is excellent ; but it is a luxury difficult to procure, 
from this prohibition, by the Franks, wlio highly 



esteem it. In the green was a well, where the men 
and unveiled women were assembled promiscuously; 
and through the open doors were seen pictures of 
the Virgin, with lamps burning before them. As 
the few Turks here, however, were civil fellows, and 
gave no uneasiness to Mustapha, I sat down on the 
mat of the post-house, and they brought me some 
bread and milk ; and wliile the horses were getting 
ready, I breakfasted and wrote letters to friends 
in Pera, to go by the German post, which was 
expected to pass next day. We departed about 
tw^elvc o’clock ; and, on leaving the town, w'ere 
surrounded by groups of girls and children, who 
carried sieves in their hands, filled with corn. 
This they took up in handfuls, and tlirew before 
us as w'e passed. It W'^as intended as an intima- 
tion tliat it was they wlio raised and supplied us 
witli corn and breatl : in return w^e scattered paras 
towards them, which they gathered up, and so we 

W e now began to ascend a low range of 
mountains, which are said to be the eomniencemcnt 
of tlie Balkans, and, therefore, Fakih is considered 
the first village on the ascent. We jiassed through 
several very rural and romantic scenes, but of a 
tame and simple cliavacter, and arrived about two 
o’clock at ail immense plain, lying betwHx^n the 
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low and high ridges of the cliai!\. In some placx^s 
pure streams of clear water ran over beds of 
jiebble, skirted by copse wockIs, and margined by 
swards of tlie richest green, like the young planta- 
tions of gentlemeif s demesnes in England, tliroiigli 
which our road ran like a gravel walk. In others, 
the plain expanded into lai'ge meadows and 
pastures, filled wdth sheep and horned cattle ; or 
corn fields, where the grain w^as just drawn or 
just soAvn. In the midst of this highly pastoral 
and rich country stood tlic village, or rather tlie 
villages, of llousou Kestri, where we arrived at 
full gallop about three o’clock. 

This place perfectly resembled wliat I had 
conceived of a Tartar or Scythian town. In 
a large grass j)lain, full of cattle, stood a number 
of huts, scattered without the smallest regard to 
forming a street or any other figure. Many t>f 
these huts Ave saAV in progress of building, in 
different stages. First an oblong sj)ace was 
marked out, circular at one end and square at the 
other ; round this place wattles, or short poles, 
aboyt four feet long, Avere stuck in the ground ; 
and betw'cen tlunn, strong willoAvs were interAvoven 
so as to form a large basket. On this, poles Avere 
laid for the roof, and sometimes the Avattles were 
left long enough to be beat together for this 
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j)arjK)se ; the r(K)f was then thatched with stmw 
above, and the basket-work plastered with nuid 
below. The entrance was always at the square en<l, 
where the rof)f projected considerably, and, being 
supjK>rted with wooden pillars, formed a porch, 
or rustic colonade. The fire-place is at the same 
end as the door, consisting of a large chimney, 
projecting into the room like the hallan in Scotch 
and Irish cabins. The apartments are supplied 
with large, tliick, striped, woollen carpets, which arc 
spread on the floor, on which the family sit by 
day and sleep by night ; and every houvse is 
surrounded with an enclosure of wicker-work, 
which is filled w ith corn, hay, and cattle. Jn effect, 
there is a cleanliness, comfort, and abundance 
among these people, that would make them, 
[lerhaps, the hajipiest on the continent of Europe, 
if it were not for the exactions they complain of. 
Among these >vas one which is remarkable. In 
every village is a baccid, or huckster, who sells 
everything necessary for daily consumption. Ulic 
baccul of this village pays one thousand piastres 
for licence to keep a shop ! He is an Arnaut 
Greek, and the only man in the village who can 
read or write. They have neither school nor 
church ; but a priest resides in a neighbouring 
village, and attends here occasionally. The village, 
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Nvhiiti is ilaily in<*rc*rtsiii«*, consists at present of 
forty houses, 

Oiir way from hence lay through a lovely 
country, with clumps of co|)S4>wood, resembling 
young plantations, scattered at each side of the 
road. Among these I saw a great variety of 
plants, with ripe seeds in abundance; and stopping 
to gather some, the surrogee was curious to 
know why. Having informed him that I wished 
to j>rcserve the seeds of rare j)lants, he told me 
that numbers of persons were sent every year 
from Adrianople to this co})se, to gather seeds 
and wood for medicine and dyeing, with which 
tfic ))laco abounded I will not trouble you with a 
catalogue now , as I have given it in another j)lace. 

At six o\!lock wo arrived at tJie village of 
lleeni, where we stojiped to sleep. Here was 
no khan, and we wore konacked by the Kiaya, in 
a pi’ivatc house as before. The good people liad 
no second room, and we were domesticated w^ith 
the family. It consisted of the Tchourbadgee, or 
man of the house, so called because he is the giver 
of soup, or the dispenser of hospitality ; the boba, or 
woman, three children, and two shepherds. The 
house was of wicker-work, as the others, but the 
w^alls so low, that I could only stand upright in the 
middle, and lie at length close by the sides. The 
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hut was, however, clean, sweet, and fresh. The 
fl(K)r was swe})t and the carpets spread, anti a large 
fire blazed in the chimney ; and while I stretched 
myself among the kind, good people, and saw their 
honest faces brighten hi the blaze, I felt myself 
quite at home, We had brought with us some 
mutton from llousou Kestri, in the apprehension 
that we should arrive too late at Beeni to get any 
meat. This the boba roasted for us ; and laying 
on the other side of the fire an iron circular 
plate, like a Scotch griddle, she poured on it a 
mixture of water, Hour, and eggs, so as to form a 
thin cake : when this was done, she took it 
off, placed it on a dish, and proceeded to make 
another : and having interposed cheese and butter 
between them, she laid the second on the first. 
In this way she raised a pile of pancakes. To 
these she added a dish of sour cabbage, a pitcher 
of wine, and a mug of raki, and sent up supper on 
a stool, with a comfort and dispatch that would do 
credit to an English kitchen. During this prepara- 
tion, she had a distaff stuck at her hip, and a reel 
spinning at the end of it, which slic kept constantly 
in motion; and from this simple but incessant 
machine, the whole family was supplied with 
clothes. After siqqier, the good woman made me 
some coffee, which Mustapha carried in his bag: 

M 2 
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and tlien we all lay down together to rest for the 
night. The man, his Avife, three children, tAVo 
shepherds, surrogce, Tartar, and I, lay amicably 
side by side, rolled in the carpet, with out feet to 
the fire, and slept in peace and gcx)d-wilL Towards 
morning I aAvoke, and found the industrious Avoman 
and one of her children, by the light of the fire, 
spinning cotton on their distaffs. They were 
looking at me, and singing a low, simple air. I 
thought of my distance from home,and the kindness 
of these go<xl people to a stranger, and of Mungo 
Park and Iiis affecting account of a somewhat 
similar scene ; and, like him, I was affected even to 
tears. 



CHAPTER IX. 


llaydhoH, at the foot of the His^h Balkans — Hot springs — Oppo.site 
imbits of Turks and Europeans — Beautiful plains between the 
ridges of the niuiintuins — Magnillceiit pass into the gr eat chain 
- Dangerous hridge.s over the ravines on the summit— Bridge 
breaks, and precipitates Jior.s<5 and rider — Lopenit/a — Kind and 
courteous reception — Buyuk Kametchi river makes its level way 
through the high chain of the Balkans —Shnmia— Poor prisoner 
— Turkish supper — Ancient account of the Balkans — Length 
and breadth. 

We set out ill the morning by starlight, with 
a slight frost. We passed several Bulgarian 
villages scattered through this fertile country, with 
alniudance of sheep, goats, oxen, and buftaloes : 
but not a single horse. At ten o\*lock we arrived 
at llaydhds, and proceeded to the post-house, 
where we were to get fresh horses. This is a 
large Turkish town, at the foot of the ridge where 
the High Balkans commence. I sat stretched upon 
a platform before the post, waiting for Mustapha, 
who had disappeared. I had fallen asleep, when 
a Turk roused me by a rude thump. I was dis- 
posed to be angry with the fellow for his incivility, 
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hilt found lie had l)rouglit me a large pewter basin 
full of hot milk, w ith a cake of hot bread and eggs, 
whidi l)e held to my mouth while he shook me, 
not very gently, by the shoulder. There is a rude 
gtxxl-nature in the manners of a Turk, very kindly 
meant, though not always very agreeably ex- 
prsssed ; but “ w^hen good-will guides the i^en,'^'' 
says Sir Lucius O’Trigger, he would be a brute 
who could find fault with the style;’’ so I thanked 
the man, took his offering, and asked for Mustapha. 
He drew his finger along his chin, to intimate he 
was getting himself shaved. I therefore dispatched 
my milk hastily, and, taking my rude, good-natured 
friend as a guide, set out to see the place and find 
my Tartar. The town is celebrated for its warm 
baths, and tliercfore confirms a remarkable passage 
of Herodotus. Darius, in passing through this 
country, stopped at the source of the Teams, a 
stream which, after falling into several others, 
and so running tlirorgh a great extent of country, 
finally joined the Hebras. Here he erected two 
oTijXai, or pillars, to commemorate his expedition, 
near the hot springs from which the river took its 
rise; and this spot, Henxlotus says, lay between 
Perinthus or Heraclea on tlie Propontis, and 
Aj)polonia on the Euxine. Dr. Clark thought he 
had discovered this stream at livirghaz, where the 
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rivulet is called Dearaderi, a corruption, he says, of 
Tearus. I could not find, in passing througli 
Burghaz, any trace of this, but it occurred to me 
that the hot springs at Haydhds were a more 
certain indication. Pillars have perished, and 
names liave altered, but this feature has remained 
permanent and unchanged in the face of nature 
since the days of Darius, like that of the Scamander 
since the days of Homer. This elevated region is 
llie source of many small streams — some running 
directly to the Euxine, and some, by a more 
circuitous and distant course, winding their way 
in an opposite direction, and joining the branches 
of the Maiitza. I had neither time nor opj)ortiinity 
to ascertain if there was any tradition of pillai's 
standing at this place, but I am disposed to tJiink 
tliat it w^as here they were erected. 

I found Mustaplia had indulged in the luxury 
of those classic springs, and was now under tlie 
liands of the barber ; and here I had occasion to 
remark the strange aptitude of a Turk to differ 
from a Frank, even in his most trifling habits. The 
house next to tlie barbers sljop >vas in progress of 
building, and there was a man writing down some 
inventory. ^Vll the persons I saw engaged were 
working in a manner opposite to our usage. The 
barber pushed tlie razor from liim— ours draws it 
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to him; tlie carpenter, on the contrary, drew the 
saw to him, for all the teeth were set in — ours 
pushes it from him, for all the teeth are set out; 
the mason sat while he laid the stoues-^urs 
always stands; the scribe wrote on his hand, and 
from right to left— our always writes on a desk 
or table, and from left to right: but the most 
ridiculous dift*erence existed in the manner of 
building the house. We begin at the bottom and 
finish to the top : this house was a frame of wood, 
which the Turks Viegan at the top ; and the upper 
rooms were finished, and inhabited, while all below 
was like a laiithorn. However absurd these 
minutim may jippear to you, they are traits of 
Turkish character which form, with other things, 
a striking peculiarity. It is now more than four 
centuries since they crossed the Hellespont, and 
transported themselves from Asia to Europe; 
during all tliat time they have been in constant 
contact with European habits and maimers, and, 
at times, even penetrated as far as Vienna, and m 
occupied the very centre of Christendom. Yet, 
while all the people around them have been 
advancing in tlie march of improvement, in various 
ways, they have stood still and refused to move; 
and such is their repugnance to any assimilation, 
that almost all tlie men wlio attempted to improve 
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them, have fallen victims to their temerity, or the 
"IHirks themselves have perished in resistance ; 
aiid, with very few exceptions, the great body of 
them are, at this day, the same puerile, prejudiced, 
illiterate, intractable, stubborn race, that left the 
mountains of Asia; and so indisposed are they 
to amalgamate with us in any way, that they still 
preserve a marked distinction in the greatest as 
well as in the minutest things — not only in science 
and literature, but in the movement of a saw and 
a razor. 

We were now preparing to depart, when, to 
MLista])ha‘‘s great consternation, another Tartar 
dashed into the post-house, with dispatclios for 
the new Pasha of Silistria, the former having 
Ijeen just made Grand Vizir. Afraid our horses 
would be seized to forward this courier, we 
hastened our departure, and got away without 
being detained. We gained little, however, by 
our celerity ; our horses were the most worthless 
jades in the whole line of posts. We now ascended 
the first ridge of the High Balkan, and had a 
specimen of its rainy character; the wind liad 
changed to the south, and dork heavy masses of 
mist were hanging on the hill ; the country, how- 
ever, below, was still clear, and I turned about to 
take a last look at it. 
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I now stood on the ridge wliich was the extre- 
mity of aneient Thrace. It was, strictly speaking, 
bounded on the North by Mount Hicnius, or these 
Balkans; on the East by the Euxine Sea; on the 
South by the Bos})horus, Propontis, or Sea of 
Marmora, Hellespont, or Dardanelles, and part of 
the Egean, or Archipelago; and on the West by 
the Pangdar ridge, a branch of Mount Haenius, 
and the Stryinon river, which separated it from 
Macedonia: and these are the boundaries of tlie 
modern Province. When the Turks entered it, they 
called it Roum eli, or the country of the Romans, 
because its cajntal, Constantinople, had been first 
called Nova Roma, and the country about it 
Romania. Roum eli, however, in a larger sense, 
includes also the whole of the North of Greece, 
over which the Pasha of Roum eli has a jurisdiction : 
it is divided into three sangiacs, or districts. The 
parts of the country over which I had travelled 
before, and those which I now passed through, I 
thought very beautiful, and little meriting the 
accounts the ancients have left us of tlie severity 
of its clijTiate, and tlic dreariness of its aspect. It 
is certain, however, that it is as little remarkable 
for its fei tility now as it was then ; and this may 
be accounted for from the scanrity of water, — ^#1 
peculiarity noted by Poniponius Mela, and the 
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ancient geographers. From the mouth of the 
Meritza, the ancient Hebrus, to the mouth of the 
Danube, a coast of nearly 500 miles, there is 
not a stream which deserves the name of a river. 
I had before traversed the country from the 
Archipelago to the Black Sea, and I now passed 
through it from the Bosphorus to the Balkans, 
and I do not remember crossing a stream larger 
than a brook ; and this I thought the more re- 
markable, as the great ridge of iiiountains, running 
along its whole extent, would naturally be tlie 
source of much water. 

The Turks, who neglect the finest soils, are not 
likely to improve what they consider an indifferent 
one ; the’“greater part of this province, tlierefore, is 
a solitary desert, though very susceptible ol‘ cidti- 
vation in the hands of an industrious pco})le. 
Indeed, this is evident from the circumstance, that 
in different places it is highly improved by the 
Greeks and Bulgarians, scattered through it ; 
particularly near the sea coast and the mountains, 
where abundant crops of com and rice are pro- 
duced by them. 

This region was formerly a favourite place for 
laying the foundation of cities, as Trajanopolis, 
riiilopojM)lis, and sundry others attest, which bear 
the names of their founders. But of all tl)e 
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arcliitccti!i of cities, Adrian, or ratlier Hadrian, was 
the most distinguished. He had acquired the 
title of KTKTijCi or the builder; and it should appear, 
from the names of his towns, and the ruins of his 
edifices, that he well deserved it. The city he 
built in Thrace was the noblest of all, yet the 
French would deprive him of the credit of it, as 
they have changed the name to Andrinople, and 
1 cannot tell you why. It is not to be wondered 
at that the Turks should have corrupted it into 
Edrene. The site Adrian chose >vas a beautiful 
one ; on the side of a hill over the Hebrus, or 
Maritza, where it begins to take a southerly direc- 
tion, and at its confluence with several other streams, 
^vllich renders the country in the vicinity highly 
fertile. It is now about five miles in circumference, 
and contains about 100,000 inhabitants. The 
houses arc built of mud or brick hardened in the 
sun, and. the streets are crooked and narrow, like 
those of all Oriental toAvns; but it is ornamented 
with some beautiful edifices, particularly the 
mosque of Selim, built with the materials brought 
from the ruins of Famagusta in Cyprus. It 
stands majestically on an elevation in the midst of 
the river. 

It is the residence of a Greek bishop, and a large 
projK)rtion of the population is Greek, who carry on 



tiw extensive cominerce by the river, through yEnos, 
at its luoutli, which may be said to be the port of 
Adrianople. Tlie country round it is as fertile as 
it is beautiful, giving abundance of every necessary, 
and even luxury. The vineyard produces the best 
wine in the East, and the gardens yield a great 
quantity of otto of roses. It has been frequently 
the retreat of the Sultans when Constantinople 
was visited by the plague ; and as it is the 
great ccntial point at which the Turkish armies 
assemble, they often come here to make their 
final inspection of the forces. It is still sur- 
rounded with decayed >valls, surmounted with 
numerous little turrets ; but it is incapable, 1 
believe, of making any defence, and is never relied 
mi as a military position. 

Adrianople liad been the scene of. many inte- 
resting events. It w'as here the Goths defeated 
and killed the Emperor Valens, and destroyed his 
army ; and it was here the Turks established their 
first seat of government out of Asia, when Amurath 
wrested it from the feeble Greeks in 1»%0; from 
wdiicli time it continued for a century to be the 
capital of Turkey in Europe, till the fall of Con- 
stantinople. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country w-ere 
stigmatized as being peculiarly wild and turbulent. 
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'riioiigh the soil was mfweunda et frigida^ as to 
fruits, says Mola (juaiiitly, it was 'mawimc fera.v in 
producing a fierce and numerous popidation. Tlioy 
sacrificed strangers on the altars of their gods ; 
Diomede fed his horses on human flesh ; and late 
in the Roman Empire they supplied Italy with 
gladiators and executioners. This ancient race is 
succeeded by the Turks, who have the character 
of being more savage in this province than any 
other in the empire. 

In about one hour we descended again, and 
came to another of tliose fertile and lonely plains 
whicli abound everywhere in the recesses of these 
mountains. It was ten or twelve miles long, and 
three or four broad, with a river winding its way 
through the centre. It was filled with villages, 
cattle, corn-fields, vineyards, and fruit trees, — all 
of wliich were in the highest state of rural beauty. 
The trees had lost none of their foliage, tlio winter 
corn was springing above ground, and the pasture 
was rich and verdant ; but tlie circumstance most 
striking was, the inaccessible mountains by which 
it seemed to be surrounded. If Dr. Johnson 
had ever travelled through these countiies, I 
sliould have supposed he had described his valley 
of Ilassclas fVom the actual scenery of this place. 
On looking round, I could not see where we got 
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however, the course of the river, till wc came 
to the perjjendicular front of the ridge at the 
opposite side of the valley. Here, by some spell 
of “ Open, Sesame !"" the face of the mounhiin 
seemed to gape, as if rent asunder, and presented 
to U.S a narrow chasm, into which we entered along 
with the river. 

This ravine is, jMjrhaps, one of the most magni- 
ficent and ]ncturesquc in Europe, and far exceeds 
the Trosachs of Lough Catherine, or any that 
I had ever seen before. Its per})endicular sides 
ascend to an immense height, covei’ed with wchkI 
from the bottom to the top, and leaving a very 
narrow stripe of blue sky between. For some 
time we pursued the bed of the river, descending 
still deejjer into this gorge; and I supposed we 
intended to follow it the whole way, in the dim 
twilight in which we wete involved, till we should 
emerge with it at the other side of the mountains ; 
but aft^r a short time we left it, and begatt to 
ascend gradually, till we reached the summit of 
tliis second ridge. Here, we found the masses of 
clouds, which had appeared so picturesque, were 
diffused into a uniform haze, which circumscribed 
our view to a very small distance, and poured 
down torrents of rain. The road was now become 
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disagreeable and daugertnis ; it was sometimes 
very steep, and so ‘slippery that the horses could 
not keep their feet, but were continually falling. 
We })assed several ravines, over tottering bridges 
of slight boards, which were so loosely put 
together, that they rose at one end while any 
weiglit pressed the other. 

In this way we ^ot on till the shades of evening 
warned us to Imstcn. We proceeded, therefore, 
doAvn a steep, with the rapidity usual to Turks on 
difficult ground, and were dashing across one of 
those fragile wcxiden bridges, thrown over ca deep 
ravine, when it suddenly gave W7iy with a crash, 
anti the suiTogec and his horse, wlio were foremost, 
disappeared. The surrogee was thrown forward, 
and, clinging to the broken planks, he scrambled 
out on the other side, but his liorse \vent through. 
Its hind feet, however, got entangled in the frame- 
work below, and here it remained suspended. 
AVe now dismounted, and used all our efforts to 
raise the horse from his jjerilous situation, but 
in vain. We could not move him, and, indeed, 
I thought it useless ; the poor animal groaned so 
piteously, I sujiposed its limbs were broken. Here, 
then, was a dismal prospect ! We could not get 
on, and it was too late to think of returning. Wc 
had, therefore, no other expectation but of passing 
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the whole niglit without shelter, under a deluge 
of cold rain and sleet, on the summit of those 
dreary mountains. 

It was now proposed to shoot the horse, both 
as a measure of humanity, to jmt him out of pain^ 
and as a means of passing the broken bridge over 
his body ; when just at this moment the janissary 
to Silistria, whom we had left at Haydhds with his 
surrogee, came up. With this aid we made 
another effort to extricate the horse : we descended 
into the ravine, and tied cords to his hind legs, and 
taking some of the planks of the bridge, applied 
them as levers to his body, and at length we 
succeeded in heaving him up, and rolling him to 
the other side ; here he got upon his feet, and, 
to our great joy and surprise, we found none of his 
limbs broken. We now repaired the breach as 
well as we cx)uld with the fragments of the 
planks ; and having cautiously led over the horses, 
proceeded on our way, leaving, of necessity, the 
miserable bridge to be the death of the next person 
who passed that way. Had the horse been killed, 
I was informed that I should have to pay the 
Sultan for the consequences of his rotten bridge. 
We now descended a very steep mountain ; the 
Tartar was just behind me^ when the feet of his 
h(^se giving way, he tumbled over and over, and 
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both he ami his rider rolled |)ast me to the 
bottom of the hiU. I thought they were killed ; 
but fortunately the ground, was soft, and neither 
received much damage. The shades of- .evening 
already closed when we arrived at a valley, in 
me bosom of which is situated the romantic 
village of Lopenitza, where we purposed to p^s 
the night. 

This village is at the bottom of the descent of 
the High Balkan, and those who arrive at it 
congratulate themselves as having now crossed 
the mountains. We liad other reasons to welcome 
its approach ; we were wet, cold, tired, and hungry, 
and never was a resting-place more welcome. 
We rode into a farm-yard, surrounded by a wall 
of >vicker work. Within were several buildings, 
but one stood apart, which looked peculiarly 
inviting. It was new, and fresh, and clean, having 
been recently coloured with some grey composition. 
It was filled, however, with people, and already 
pre-occupied. In a moment after, they were all in 
motion ; the floor was swept out, the thick carpets 
spread, a large fire blazed in the chimney, and 
when I entered the porch, I thought I had not 
seen, either in England or Wales, so neat, so 
picturesque, or so comfortable, a cottage. I soon 
divested myself of my drenched clothes ; and 



having stretclied myself before the fire, I never 
experienced more comfortable sensations. 

While reclining in this state, I saw a number 
of girls enter the porch, and in a short time, after 
some preparation without, they entered the roonng; 
Here the tallest and handsomest, with a white 
handkerchief in her hand, led the way, and the 
rest following, they commenced a dance, accom* 
panied by a very sweet song, in which their voices 
Avere all pleasantly blended. The dance consisted 
in a movement Avhere they all passed each other 
with grace and regularity ; and the song was a 
hymn of welcome to the stranger, praising his 
beauty and fine qualities. They were dressed in 
blue cloth jackets, and petticoats, Avith large 
chemises Avhich folded over their necks and arms ; 
their hair was braided, and hung with coins of gold 
and silver ; they wore long pendant earrings, and 
round their arms were one or two broad bracelets 
of silver : and their petticoat was gathered up with 
a leather girdle, that it might not impede the 
motion of their feet. When the dance and song 
were ended, the leading beauty threw her white 
handkerchief into my lap, and they all retired. 
Not well comprehending the nature of this challenge, 

I hesitated what to do, when Mustapha informed 
me it Avas a demand for a few paras. I immediately 
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placed them within, and followed the dancers 
into tlie porch with the jingling liandkerchief. 
Here I distributed the contents among them, 
and they departed with great modesty and gcMid 
humour. 

The boba killed for us two fow-Is ; one she 
roasted, and the other she stewed with great skill : 
to tins w'ere added pancakes, wdne, and raki ; and 
we had an excellent supper. Among the .acts of 
kindness of these good peoj)le, they alw ays make an 
enormous fire ; they set long logs of wood standing 
endways on the hearth, and in a short time they 
kindled into a fire six feet high : like Russians, 
they seemed to enjoy the intense heat it caused, 
but I soon found it intolerable, and requested them 
to remove it, which they did, with some surprise. 
It was our intention to set out soon .after midnight, 
but the rain continuing with violence, and the 
way being very rugged and insecure, w-e deferred 
our departure till the village cocks, which here 
made as much noise as at Doolaxh Hage, w^arned 
us of the approach of day. 

We left our kind hosts before daylight, on a 
dismal, dark, drizzling morning. We made our 
w^ay with difficulty, through low rocky hills, 
stumbling among ravines, and wishing for the 
light of day. At length it appeared, accompanied 
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by a bitter cold uorth-east wind : in a little time 
it became so piercing, that we all got numbed and 
powerless. It was accompanied by a dark dry 
sky, whicli seemed to threaten snow, and was a 
specimen of those Scythian or Hyperborean blasts 
which come suddenly and intensely over these 
regions. Our road lay still among the last ridges 
of the Jialkaii, with occasional plains. In one of 
these we fell in again with the river with which w^e 
entered the mountains; it is here called Buyiik 
Kametchi, and runs parallel to the Balkans into 
the Black Sea. I should like to have traced this 
mysterious stream through the dark, deep, and 
subterraneous recesses, through which I was told 
it passed. One would imagine that, tlius running 
through tlae level ground at one side of the moun- 
tains, and issuing out at the other, having penetrated 
at the base and w'ound its way through the chain, 
it would afford a level for a road below', without 
tlie necessity of carrying it over the immense 
ridge; and no doubt, in any other country but 
"rurkey, such a road would have been made. It 
is possible, how'ever, that the Turks w^ould not 
wish to remove this formidable barrier, which 
nature has placed between them and their northern 
enemies, or afford them a greater facility of in- 
vasion by cutting a level road through the very 
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heart of it. Having erossed this river^ we jjro- 
ccetled to Shumla, where we arrived, after a long 
and fatiguing ride, at three o’clock. Not apprised 
of the effect of this cold, I attempted to dismount, 
but was so entirely deprived of feeling or mo- 
tion, that I fell powerless to the ground, like a 
sack of com. 

We stopped at the post-house, and expectetl 
horses to proceed immediately, and in the mean 
time I searched for some fire to warm me. The 
post-house here is a large establishment : it is the 
great centre of communication from different parts 
of the Danube ; and though the number of horses 
is immense, travellers are often obliged to wait for 
days before they can proceed. There are, therefore, 
more accommodations here than are usually found 
at a Turkish post-house. Up a flight of stairs 
was a long gallery, off which were several apart- 
ments. One of these was a large room, %vith 
a divan and cushions round it. With the usual 
discomfort of a Turkish room, there was no glass 
to the windows, so I was driven out of it by the 
cold. I now found another dirty room, with paper 
windows; but here was a fire, so I pulled my 
portmanteau for a seat, and got beside it. This 
was the common room where all entered, like the 
coach-offices of an Engli,sh mail. 
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Amongst others who were here j was on old man 
wry lightly clad with linen drawers. He sat close 
by the lire, sighed heavily, and often repeated, 
“ Sakar Alla !” In changing his position, I heard 
the clank of iron, and looking down I found he 
was fettered. A large fonuidable looking Turk 
soon entered, and throwing down his pelisse at tlie 
head of the room, sat down with a commanding air, 
and l>egan to smoke. I now learned that the old 
man was a prisoner, and the formidable Turk a 
chouash of the I’orte, who was his guard. He 
belonged to Boli, in Asia Minor. The Aga of 
that place had made some unjust exactions, and 
he was one of six who joined in a complaint against 
him, by a jietition to the Sultan. A person was 
sent to inquire into the truth of the statement, who 
having received five hundred piastres from the 
Aga, rc])ortcd that the petition was a false state- 
ment. Of the six wlio joined in it, three made 
their escajie and three were seized, one of which 
was this unfortunate old man. It was not known 
what became of the other two; but this poor man 
was sent into exile to Rasgrad, under the guard of 
this chouash, and came with the thin linen dress 
of a warm climate into those cold regions, W'hcre 
I was almost perishing, with all the covering I 
coidd pul on. AVhat was to become of the poor 
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man afterwards) no one could tell; but it is'prubabl^ 
he will never be heard of again. 

We were very impatient to proceed, and the 
chouash and Mustapha went to the post-master, 
and again demanded horses. He was a testy old . 
fellow, who was sitting in an office off the 
gallery, and began immediately to cou^ and 
scold witli great vociferation. They then went to 
the Aga to complain of the delay, and the Aga sent 
an order to take any horses they could find in the 
stables. We proceeded there, and could find but 
two, the perverse man having contrived to remove all 
the rest. Night was now coming on, and we had 
no alternative but to remain till the morning. In 
order, however, to comjiensate for the delay, the 
|X)st-master provided a dinner for us at his own 
expense, and I went out to view the town while 
it was in preparation. On my return, an inverted 
stool was placed in the middle of the room, on which 
was laid a large metal tray ; and %vooden spoons 
were placed over the edge of the tray, like rays 
from the centre. Round this we all s(piattcd on the 
floor — the chouash, Mustapha, the prisoner, and 
several dirty fellows belonging to the place. First 
the chouash, who acted as master of the feast, took 
a soft loai called a flap of bread, for it folded up 
like a cloth, and breaking or rather tearing it 
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then a metal bowl of soup w^as set before us, which 
'was soon dispatched with wooden spoons ; this was 
removed,, and a large savoury dish of meat, with 
pultaceous sauce, was laid on. Every band dipped 
in the dish with a bit of bread between the linger 
and thumb ; tlie thumb was then expanded, and a 
portion of the contents of the dish enclosed between 
it and the bread, and then conveyed to the mouth, 
'riiis mode of eating is another proof of the immuta- 
bility of Oriental customs: it w^as thus the disciples 
supped when Christ broke the bread and gave it 
to them; and Judas was designated by the circum- 
stance of his dipping with him in the dish. In this 
way, a third large dish of kolokitliias, or boiled 
gourds, and a foiurth of lacliani, or boiled cabbage, 
were dispatched ; and the feast was ended in six 
minutes. Nothing was drunk, not even water. 
However ancient the practice of dipping in the 
dish, it is insuperably offensive and disgusting to 
European feelings, particularlyin tlie indiscriminate 
mixture of dirty fellow^s, with whom one is sometimes 
obliged to eat. 

As we dined, so we all slept together on the 
same floor ; and as I was very tired, I soon fell 
asleep. I dreamed, however, of gyves and fetters, 
and was suddenly awoke by the clanking of them 
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hard at iny «ar : the legs of the utdbrtunate prisoner 
were close by my head^ and whenever he turned, 
and he passed a very restless night, and sighed 
frequently, his chains rattled in ray ears. MucJi 
has been said of the impassive fortitude with which 
the Turks bear their inevitable evils, but certainly 
this man was an exception. 

In the morning we found the stable full of horses, 
that hatl come in in the night, so at day-dawn we 
set out. Our way lay over a hill which com- 
manded the whole country, and I stopped on the 
summit at sun-rise to view it. 

Behind us lay the vast ridge of the Balkans 
which we had passed, presenting a steeper and more 
inacces.sible face at this side than at the otlier; 
running along the horizon in a right line, like a 
vast wall which ascended to the clouds. The 
ancients had such an idea of the height of this 
ridge, that Pomponius Mela affirms, the Euxiue 
and Adriatic could be seen from it at the same 
time;* and Pliny says it was six miles high. Hcemi 
e.vcdmtas vi mUlibm higher than the 

chain of the Andes or Hymalaya. It is, therefore, 
very remarkable that Herodotus should have taken 
no notice of it, though it must have presented so 


• Lib. ii. c. 2. 
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formidable an obstruction to the army of Darius. 
The mountain was called Ha?inu» from the 
blood of the Typhon ; because he had ascended it 
as tile nearest way to scale to Heaven, and Jupiter 
had there struck him down. The length of the chain 
is not less remarkable than the height, extending 
for five hundred miles, one end resting on the Gulf 
of Venice, and the other on the Black Sea. The 
chain is now called the Balkan, which signifies a 
difficult defile, and it is properly divided into high 
and low; the latter advancing forward on each 
side, like outworks before the great natural 
rampart. The town of Shumla lies in an angle 
of a valley, formed by two ridges of those low 
mountains ; and they are the last branch of them 
at this side, and their extreme termination : if, 
therefore, the whole breadth of this immense chain 
be taken, it may be said to extend from Fakih to 
Shumla, thirty-two hours, or ninety-six miles, 
the country beyond these places being all level 
plain, and between them being all mountain ; the 
lofty ridges, however, extend only from Haydh<)s to 
Lopenitza, nine hours, or twenty-seven miles. 

The mountains about Shumla form a semicircular 
amphitheatre, up the sides of which gardens and 
plantations extend to the summit of the hill, over- 
hanging the town with a very rich and beautiful 
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prospect; below, at the extremity of the ridges, 
an iiiiniensc plain begins, which extends to the 
Danube on the north, and the Block Sea on the 
east. Here is seen the town and harbour of Varna, 
between two headlands, distant eighteen hours, 
or fifty -four miles. To this port, all who wish to 
avoid the difficulties of the Balkan hire a vessel 
from Constantinople, and from hence come to 
Shumla. In fact, it appeared as if the country 
from the Danube to the Proj)ontis was originally 
a dead flat surface ; when by some convulsions of 
nature this ridge of mountains was thrown up, 
which divided the country like a vast wall running 
from tlie Black Sea to the Adriatic. The part of 
the plain lying on the south of the ridge was 
formerly called Thrace, and is now llomelia; the 
part on the north was formerly called M(Xisia, and 
now Bulgaria. 

Shumla is a very large and populous town, 
containing about sixty thousand inhabitants. It is 
divided into two parts, the Turkish and Christian. 
The Turkish is the upper part. It is filled with 
mosques, whose domes and minarets are covered 
with burnished tin plates, which glitter in the sun 
with dazzling splendour; so that when the sun 
shone bright I could not look at the town. Here 
is, besides, an extraordinary novelty in a Turkish 



town—a large town clock ; it tells the liours by 
a bell which is heard all over the city, and 
regulates the time of the inhabitants, instead of 
the miiezzims crying the hour from the minarets. 
This extraordinary innovation, and approximation 
to European manners, was introduced some years 
ago, by a basha, who had been a prisoner in Russia; 
he there acquired a taste for bells; and on his 
return brought with him a striking clock, which he 
erected in Shumla. The improvement, however, 
has not yet jjroceeded beyond this northern frontier. 
I have never seen or heard of any other town clock 
in the Turkish dominions, except at Athens, pre- 
sented by Lord Elgin, as some remuneration for 
the dilapidation of the Parthenon. 

Detached by an interval from this upper town 
is a smaller called Warish, whicli extends into the 
plain. Within its limits the Rayas, or Jew and 
Christian population, reside, separated from the 
rest, like the districts called Irish towns in Ireland, 
the original inhabitants in both having been laid 
underthe same interdict by their conquerors. In this 
district are about three hundred houses inhabited 
by Jew^s, Armenians, and Greeks, who have each 
a place of worship. It is here the most celebrated 
tinmen and braziers of the Turkish empire reside, 
who siqiply Constantinople with their manufacture. 
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and cover their own mosques with tin and copper, 
which look so glittering* Shuinla has some irregular 
fortifications standing. We entered the town across 
a deep fosse; and through ramparts of clay by whicli 
the Russians were repulsed in their last invasion of 
Turkey : their main body had advanced from Has- 
grad to this place, while their Cossacks pushed 
across the mountains as far as Burghaz. They were, 
however, obliged to retreat without taking the 
town. As a military station, Shumla seems to have 
been of great importance to the Turkish empire. 
It is the point at which all the roads leiuiing from 
the fortresses on the Danube concentrate. Its 
fortifications w^ould be weak and contemptible in 
the hands of European troops, but are a very 
efficient defence when manned by Turks. They 
consist of earthen ramparts and brick walls, in 
some places flanked by strong-built watch towers, 
each capable of holding eight or ten tophekgees 
or musqueteers. They stretch for three miles in 
length and one in breadth, over a ground inter- 
sected with valleys ; and the extent and irre- 
gularity of the surface prevent the possibility 
of their being completely invested. It is here the 
Turks form their entrenched camp, in their con- 
tests with Russia, and the Russians have always 
found it impregnable. Twice they have advanced 
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as far as Shumla, and been repulse'd without being 
able to advance farther. Romanzov was obliged 
to retire from before it in 1774, and Kaxninsky in 
1810, after a bloody conflict. 



CHAPTER X 


Tartar mode of extorting money — Reception at a Ttirkiah village- 
: — Greek village of Arnaiit Kui de^lrpyed by . the: li^asiana-^ 
Kasgrad — Byzants, last Bulgarian town — Accountof the coimt^ 
and people — Contrast of Turkish and Bulgarian peasants— Pirsf 
view of the Danube— Rutzcliftk —Frank in fulldre^ — Sketcb'df 
Russian cunipaign on tbe Danube — ;Bulkan Mountains, natopl 
barrier to Constantinople — Turkish cavalry, Spuhis and Delhis. 

Wk were now joined by the choiiash and his 
prisoner, who, as well as we, were proceeding to 
llasgrad. Either the unfortunate man was too 
pfHir, dr the chouash, who seemed a better descrip- 
tion of Turk, was too humane to treat him as 
prisoners are visually dealt witli on such occasipns. 
It is one of the means of exacting money which 
these fellows never fail to avail themselves of, and; 
the transportation of exiles is, perhaps, one of the 
most oppressive acts of the Government. If the 
exile be rich, and particularly if he be a Raya, the 
janissary or chouash Who has the care of him 
selects a hard-trotting horse, on which he lays 
a Wooden saddle, used for carrying burthens ; on 
this the Wretched exile is placed, and his conductor, 
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pretending that he acts from orders and must 
use dispatch, sets off at a ripid pace. In a short 
time this motion becomes intolerable to the galled 
and lacerated prisoner, and he agrees to any terms 
imposed on him which puts an end to his torture. 
In this way three or four thousand piastres are 
extorted for liberty to use a common saddle ! 
This egression is deemed so much a perquisite 
and a matter of right, that the humanest of these 
Tartars practise it without compunction. Mus- 
tapha acknowledged to me, that he received lately, 
five hundred piastres, from a Jew of Aleppo, for 
a similar indulgence. 

After four hours we arrived at a Turkish village, 
where a hut had been lately built for the aecommo* 
dation of travellers. This is a rare and almost 
solitary instance of such a tiling in a Turkish 
village, and seemed of very little use. The man 
of the farm was not at home, and we could not 
get admission. We wanted milk, or any thing, 
for breakfast — we could get nothing ; every one 
of the party was afraid even to ask at the farm- 
yard gate, lest he should be answered by a 
pistol or a tophek. This brutal inhospitality of the 
Turkish peasants is so notorious, that no one 
attempts to ^jpproach their dwellings, except when 
compelled by imperious necessity. It sometimes 

o 



happens, that Tartars and couriers lo^ ,ri>«r ^ay 
in the drifts, of snow which in winter frequently 
obliterate tlic road. When, on such oecwions, 
they apply for assistance at a Turkish house, tliey 
are driven away with menaces, and often torn by 
dogs, or wounded by fire-arms from witlnn ;/»nd 
travellers, in this way, ai'e sometimes found fif^'less 
near the door, frozen to death, or victims of their 
fierce and untractable jealousy. We shtxjk tJie 
dust from our feet in testimony against them, and 
proceeded further in .search of refre.shment. 

At the end of four hours more, we arrived at 
the village of Arnaut Kui, or the town of Arnauts ; 
called so for the same reason as that on the 
Bosphorus, because it was originally coloni74ed by 
Ainaut Greeks. Here we stopped. I sat down 
in the front of a baccul’s shop, and they brought 
me some bread, broiled sausage, and hot milk. 
On looking over the contents of the shop afterw'ai'ds, 
I saw some little books, the first 1 had seen since 
I left Constantinople. They were the “ Psalms 
of David,” in modern Greek, printed at yenice ; 
and on inquiry, I found they had here a scliool, 
a church, and a priest. Arnaut Kui had, been 
a hirge town, consisting of IfiOO houses, some 
years ago; but when the Ru^ans ady^ced .to 
$humla, unfortunately for this place, three battl®* 



wdre fought iii iu hefghbourhbod : the to Wit was 
litterly destroyed by the Russians, and still remains 
ill ruiiis, the extent of which attest its fonner size. 
The inhabited houses now amount to only one 
hundred arid fifty. 

In one hour more we arrived at Rasgrad, where 
the Russian head-quarters had been, and which I 
expected to have seen also destroyed; but they 
left the town of the Turks uninjured, and only 
ruined that of the Greeks. It contains about three 
thousand houses, in good repair, of which tw'o 
thousand are Turkish. We entered the town 
just as the town clock was striking, and learned 
that the patriotic Pasha had presented a clock to 
Rasgrad, as well as to Shumla. Here the chouash 
left his prisoner, but what his fate would be no oiic 
could tell. He was delivered up to the Mutzelim, 
or Govenor of the town, who will use him as he 
likes. In this place was the post-house, where we 
changed horses. 

We left Rasgrad at two o’clock, and proceeded, 
in seven hours, to tlic Bulgarian village of Byzants, 
where we did not arrive till nine at night, and all 
the peoiplc were retired to bed. The stirrogee 
advanced^ and shouted his ‘^Ki-a-ee-a” several 
tiiiies, blit no^ Kiaya answered. After cmtinuing 
for a long time ih^ this way, we thbitght we should 
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have been obliged to take up our lottging with 
8onie gipseys, who were hutted in a hollow below 
the village, and whose little tents and blaring fires 
looked very chetrful and pleasant. At length, 
however, the Kiaya appeared, and brought us lb 
a house where we entered a comfortable lodgirig- 
room, which the good people had fitted up for 
strangers, and used themselves on Ordinary 
occasions. We found the same fresh, clean room, 
good fire, and cordial welcome, which we had 
before exj^erienced. The whole family were 
roused from their beds, which they left without any 
sign of ill humour. There was no bread, but the 
good boba bestirred herself, though she had a 
sick child hanging about her. She quickly made 
a bannock, and sweeping away part of the lire, 
she laid it on the hearth with a wooden spade, and 
covering it up with the embers, in a very short 
time it was baked. She made her pancakes, 
roasted some bits of mutton on a woodeii spit, and 
composed a piiltaceous dish of Indian corn, with 
a willingness and dexterity that were quite pleas- 
ing; after which, wc all lay down upon our carpets, 
with our feet to the fire, and slept till the usual 
concert of village cocks waked us in the morning. 

Byzants was the last Bulgarian village we were 
to meet with; and I left, with reluctance, the abodes 
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of these gopcl people. The Bulgaorians^ who gave 
this couaitary its modern nanie, we of those 
northern hordes that abandoned their dreary plains 
and ungenial climate, to seek a better residence iii 
the soutlh They set out from the banks of the 
Wolga in the seventh century, crossed the Danube 
not far from its mouth, and established themselves 
in the inviting country that lies between that river 
and : the momitains, extending westward from the 
dioreof the Euxine. Here they sustained them- 
selves against all the feeble efforts of the Greek 
of the lower empire to dispossess them, and 
their various contests form a considerable part 
of the history of that period. Constantine III. 
and Justinian II. were bc^th defeated by them ; 
till at length, after a struggle of five centuries, 
the country was reduced to the stiite of a 
province, by Basilius ; and on the decline of the 
Greek empire, it was finally brought under 
the Turkish yoke by Bajazet, when the Turks 
had established themselves in Ilouineli, the 
neighbouring province. Its capital, at that period, 
was Sophia, built by Justinian, on the ruins 
of the ancient Sardika, and called by him Sophia, 
from a magnificent church erected there after the 
model of that at Constantinople; buty since the 
Turkish conquest, converted, like its jnodel, into 
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a djami, br THOsqUe. It was made by the Ti#ks 
the i^adeftcb of the Begiebey, or Goverhor«f-the 
ptiovince, and so was considered the capital; but 
it now yields that name to Shumla^ whidh is much' 
superior in size and importance. The town next 
in estimation is Temovo, the see of a Chreek bishbp. 
It is situated in one of the passes of the low 
Balkan on two sides of a raving having a deep 
gulph between. It has no fortifications^ though it. 
is of importance, as being the entrance to a great 
pass over the mountains. 

The present district of Bulgaria extends from- 
the mouth of the Danube, along that river, till it 
meets the Timok, above Widdin, having the rivear 
for the whole of its northern boundary, and the 
parallel chain of tlie Balkan for its southern ; 
including a well defined space, about three hundred 
and fifty miles long, and from forty to fifty broad. 
The inhabitants, however, have gone far beyond 
those artificial limits. They have, by degrees, 
expanded themselves across the chain of mountains, 
and occupy, almost exclusively, a considerable space 
of Roumeli at the other side, supplying the waste 
of its own population. As the fiery and ardent 
temperament of the Turks and Greeks mtitually 
exhaust them, these quiet and industrious peasants 
creep OU ; and if they aie allowed to ' proceed 
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will, i» process of tiinie»:^U up die 
whole of >that almost unculdvi^cd; aqd depopulated 
space which Iks on the south of the JUalkan, 
between the sea and the nioimtainsy by: a process 
much more desiroble thmi invasion or conquest.. 
qThe people have now entirely laid, aside tlK. 
unitary character that cnice distinguished their 
ancsestcHTS. The great body of them is altc^th^ 
pastoral^ and live in small hamlets, forming clusters 
irf houses, which have neither the regularity, nor 
deserve the name of towns. They leave a few, 
Jjowevo’, where they are engaged in commerce, 
and carry on manufactures. The town of Selymnia, 
on die south side of the Balkan, crontains nearly 
J2(^000 inhabitants, the large majority of whom 
aro Bulgarians. Here they fabricate, to a great 
extent, several manufactured ai’ticles, which are 
famous in Turkey ; one is a coarse wcxillcn cloth, 
and another, rifle gun-barrels, which are held 
in high esteem. But that which is most congenial 
tp : their rural habits, is the prepai'ation of the 
essential oil, called otto, or attar of roses. A 
large district, in the neighbourhcxid of Selymnia, 
is laid out in gardens for tliis purpose; and the 
aliundance of rose-trees adds another feature to this 
beautiful country. A great part of the produce 
js btipUight to England ; and we are indebted to 
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, Of ,aU ,tb(e pesf^anl^ I have avatriaet iviiliifbeBul- 
gadan^ the most simple, 1iiiQ<l»and affectibnal^; 

fqimmg a, staking . ocmtrast with tharudeitoid>bnitti 
lurks, who are mixed among them, but distiiv* 
guished by the strongest traits of cbaimstmr^ . :^ 
the road we frequently met groups of bdth, alwayb 
separate, but employed in the sameavocationti;‘ 
the Turks were known by turbans, sashes, pistols,; 
and yatigans; but still more by a ferocity of 
aspect, a rude assumption of demeanour, and a 
careless kind of contempt, that at once rejmlsed 
and disgusted us. They never turned their buffaloes 
or arubas out of the way to let us pass, or showed 
the smallest wish to be civil or obliging: on the 
contrary, were pleased if they pushed us into a 
liog in the narrow road, or entangled us amcmg 
trees or bushes. Any accommodation in houses; 
was out of the question; if we approached one for. 
a, drink of milk or water, we ran tlie hazard, of 
l>eing stabbed or shot. The Bulgarians were 
distinguished by caps of brown sheep-skin; Jackets; 
of doth, made of the wool, undyed, of dark brown 
sheep, which their wives ^in and weave; white cloth 
trowsen^, and sandals of. raw leather, drawn under 
th^ sole, ; and laced with thoi\gs. over the instep:' 
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a(kmed:neithefir p^tol nor yatigii^ ’iiorTan^ 

other weapon of offence; bift they w^'^ili iridfe 
diaiin^iiAied by ’flidr cduntenahceithd dein^nbiir. 
The*' first ■ is ■ dpen; ardess, and bc'heVol^t ; ahd 
the^^'Sddolid is so- kind and cdrdiid, that every ond 
wei J'thef '-se^ed' to welcome us ais friends. 
Whenever their biiflaloes or arubas stopped lip 
die Way, 'they were prompt to turn them aside; arid 
whenever they saw us embarrassed, or obli^d 
to get out of the road, they were eager to show 
lis it was not their fault. Their houses were 
always open to us, and our presence W'as a kind 
of jubilee to the family ; the compensation we gave 
scarcely deserved the name, and I am disposed 
to think, if not offered, would not be asked for. 
Turkish women we never saw: the Bulgarian 
women mixed freely with us in the domestic way, 
and treated us with the unsuspecting cordiality 
they would show to brothers. Their dress was 
neat, clean, and comfortable ; it generally consisted 
of a jacket and petticoat of dark blue cloth, with 
a briglrt liorder of list round the edges, or down 
the seams; and a shift of hemp and cOtton, very- 
large, hanging far below the petticoat, and 
gathered in full folds round the neck and arms; and 
ivorked or wove with lace-like borders. Married 
women wear hatldkerdiiefs on their heads, ivith 
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luitve th^ir heads imcovercdy with their hair braided 
ahd; ortia^nented with diiFerent coins;' !A11 iweari 
earrings^ bracelets, and rings on ' their fingers^ 
even girls of three and four years old^ and all ; go * 
barefooted. They are excc^ingly industrimis^ and 
are never fear a mom^t without their spindle and 
distaff ; they frequently asked for needles, and 1 
greatly regretted I had not brought a few scissors 
and other female implements, which would have 
been highly acceptable to them. Their villages 
generally ccmsist of forty or fifty houses, scattered 
without order or regularity. Their houses are built 
of wicker-work, plastered, and are clean andcomfortl 
able in the inside ; where we were neither annoyed 
by smoke, or fleas, or bugs, or bad smells, or any of 
the torments which beset the rich in the houses of 
the poor; and one end is generally filled with 
bags of wool, or bales of cloth or carpet. They 
seem to possess all the necessaries of life in 
abundance; — a mild climate, a fertile soil, a beau^ 
tifiil country, cattle, com, wine, wood, and watery 
ih profusion. 

The Bulgarians speak a language which has 
not the smallest affinity with either that of the 
Turks; Greeks, Jews, or Armenians, with whoiii 
they mix. It is the language they brought with 



tliem froth SariiiaitJa, '^nd ig ii dlalOOtOf the Sc3a- 
voifian) ‘Imvitig a nearer resemblance tO Biissian, 
perhaps than to any othei*. When they estaldiehed 
themsdves : in this district) they embraced Chris* 
tianity ;( and 'have ever since continued members oi 
the Greeki church, subject to the Greek Patriarch 
oC'Cmistantinople, who appoints their > bishops; 
These ; me i ^always Greeks, and they have, by a 
natural preference, established their own language, 
as thatt>f the service of the church, universally on 
the. south side, and generally on the north, of the 
Balkan. Where it is not in Greek, it is in 
the aiuaent written language ; and as die modem 
Bulgarians understand neither one nor the other, 
the offices of religion are performed for them 
in an unknown tongue. Even in the few schools 
established in towns, the books introduced are 
exclusively Greek, though that language has made 
no progress among the people. The consequence 
of tills is, that they are entirely illiterate ; the 
language they use is merely oral, never having 
been reduced to grammatical rules. A few elemen- 
tary books have been lately printed in it, but I did . 
not meet with them ; tho.se I saw were, Greek for 
die Schools, and Sdlavonian for the churches. 
There is generally a priest attached to every twO 
or direo villages, wlio attends and performs the 
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duties religibii in eacll'bccasiotiiliiy ; 'iiui nwfeys 
in a ^ery 'few places, they have nesthei* 'fchurefieai 
nor schools, nor bboks ; nod, With the excfcptiott of 
the baccfll, or rfiopkeeper, who is •gferiei'ally ’k 
flreek, it is probable there Was hbt a perkjtti 'in 
any of the villages through which I passedj WHo 
could read or write; yet, like the people df ’the 

. a. 

Groldun Age, “ Sponte sua^ sine lege^ Jldeni 
twmque cohbantP'' Crime is unknown among 
them ; and the traveller who passes through tlieh’ 
country is not only secure from the effects ' df 
vice, but experiences the kindness resultmg frtDrk 
the most amiable virtues. - - 

We set out by moonlight in the moniing, arid 
arrived on the liigli grounds that overlook the 
Danube about ten o‘’clock. Beneath me was the 
town of IlutschCik, stretching a considerable way 
on the low grounds along the banks of the river. 
Beforc it was expanded the great stteam of the 
Ister, about two miles wide, running through a 
dead, flat country, as far a.s the eye could reach, 
towards the sea, which is distant three days’ sail, 
through the winding of the river, but fiY>m hence to 
its mouth, in a right line, is not more thriti ninety 
miles. On the opjjosite shore Was the toWn of 
Giurgevio, in the dismal looking swamjife bf 
Wallachia. We descended a steep bank, and 
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eatoi:^ the ,t 9 wn;; pf „RutscJi.(yc, Jl?yr a, handwme 
gate, einbla^EQned with coats of anna and stained 
8tone> . On either aide ran the walli which extended 
do^ to die , river, with a fosse in front ; but Jt 
seeined. very incapable of any defence, notwith- 
stapding-that it opposed a barrier to the Russians, 
which thfy found it very difficult to overcome. 
After passing a market full of cattle and Indian 
corn, we came to a gate and paling of stakes, 
which forms a second defence to the town, and 
apparently as efficient as tlie first. We now 
descended tlirougli very irregular depopulated 
streets to the quay, or rather open space of 
embarkation, on the river side. Along this we 
proceedetl at full gallop, as couriers, with all the 
degs, to the amount of near one liiindred, in full 
cry after us, and stopped at the post-house of the 
ferry. At this place the Turkish posting ends; 
mid hesre w'e dismissed our last horses and sur- 
rogee. He was an unfortunate fellow, who had 
just recovered from sickness, and ivas so addicted 
to wine, that he bought nothing else, and was 
almost naked. 1 thought, when he first mounted, 
he would never be able to accomplish the journey; 
but as soon as he got into the saddle, tlie spirit 
of the horse seemed to be transfused into hint, 
Slid Uiey became incorporated like a centaur. 
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He sung, and Ittughcd, and di'nve along ' Sffth a 
speed that 1 could not refetrain ; bringing the hdt^ 
into the last jx)st-house smoking with perspii*a- 
tion, in a style which it is the ambition of evei^ 
sutTogee to accomplish. 

It was necessary that Mustapha sliould shbw 
ray firman and teskorai to the Paslia, and I 
proposed to accompany him to see both the 
Pasha and the town ; but I cmdd hardly prevail 
on him. The idea of his being dragoman to a 
Frank before a Turk, still haunted him. At' the 
gate of the Pasha’s palace, a shabby enclosure 
like a dirty farm-yard, a man with a wliite straw 
hat, drab coat, silk stockings, and fashionable 
shoes, accosted me. To meet a Frank in full 
dress, at such a place, was very unexpected, and 
we stared at each other with mutual surprise. He 
told me in Italian, that he was from Smyrna, and 
had come to this place from Salonichi, in liis way 
to Buchorcst ; but was stoppetl by the plagiie^ 
which bad just burst out there with great violence. 
He now asked, with great volubility, who I was, 
whence I came, and where I was going ; having 
supposed himself, he said, to be the only possible 
Frank in this remote place. When I told him P 
was gmng on immediately to Buchoi^sti' he 
expressed the greatest surprise and' akrin^ and 
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waixi^ me, of the 4fU)ger I ipcuiTecl fironi tjie 
plague, from wljich the people were flying in all 
dir^tioos. 1 covdd not sympathize in his terroi’s ; 
and ns Mustapha now returned with the flrnian 
and teskerai, examined and signed, we left our 
terrified Frank and proceeded to tlie ferry. 

The town of Kutschuk is a very considerable 
plac^ containing, it is said, eighteen or twenty 
thousand houses, which are very conspicuous at & 
distance, from their tall white chimneys. It stands 
on the steep bank of the Danube, and the streets 
generally have a sudden descent to the rivCT. It is 
surrounded on three sides by walls in the manner 
of Turkish fortifications, but it is partly open to 
the river. About seven thousand of the houses 
are inhabitetl by Greeks, Jews, and ikrmenians, 
who carry on an active trade with Wallachia. 

As I was now in the centre of the scene of 
action between the Turks and Russians, in their 
last sanguinary campaign, perhaps you would 
think a local sketch of some of the events not 
uninteresting. In the year 1805, the Turks were 
in a state of great weakness, under their amiable 
but feeble monarch, Selim ; tlieir provinces in a state 
of insurrection abroad ; their people turbulent and 
discontented at home ; and pressed and harassed by 
the conflicting and peremptory demands of the 
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great Kuropean powers. Th^ had conceded to 
Russia by the treaty of Yassi, 1792, an ex- 
traordinary right of interfering in the provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, that their respective 
Hospodars should be continued in office seven 
years, and not removeable but by the consent 
of Russia. To this agreement, however, they 
did not adhere. The then reigning Hospodars 
were deposed before their time ; and when 
the Russians remonstrated, the Bosphorus was 
closed against their ships. Taking umbrage 
at these causes of complaint, Gen. Michelson 
was despatched with an army of sixty thousand 
men, who crossed the Niester, took Bender and 
Chotzim with little resistance, and entered Yassi, 
the capital of Moldavia. From hence he proceeded 
to Buchorcst, the capital of Wallachia, where he 
found a Turkish force which had been sent against 
him by Mustapha Bairactar, the energetic Ayan 
of RutschCik ; these, however, he soon defeated. 
When his approach was known, tlie inhabitants rose 
u}X>n the Turks, attacked them suddenly with all 
kinds of weapons ; and, with the aid of a small 
advanced guard of the Russians, drove them out 
of tlie town, leaving fifteen hundred dead in the 
struts : he then entered Buchorest, and took entire 
possession of the three provinces of Bessarabiaj 



Moldayiftj- and. Walllicliia ; iiot^ieavifig « 
corps ox fortress o» the \ north side of the Daniib^^ 
with the^ exception of Giurgevo ; and ^he pr^ared 
immediately to pass over to the other aide* 

A. tumtdtuary ai’my was nc>w hastily collect^! 
at, Ad^iaiiople^ of trwpa frcnn the provinces of 
Asia, and moved , forward with the janissaries fe 
thci^papube ; tliey mutiniecl, however, oh- theiir 
march 9 massiicred some of the officers who wished 
to introduce European discipline among them, 
iuid when they at length arrived at the scene 
of action, were so disorganized, that they effected 
notliing against the llussians, who remained in 
almost undisturbed jxjssession of the province till 
the year 1810 ; when the armies on both sides 
were augmented to two hundred thousand men, 
and a fierce and sanguinary contest ensued, which, 
perhaps, never was surpassed. 

The Kussians passed the Danube in three 
places. Their direct progress would have been 
from Giurgevo to Rutschuk ; but at this latter 
place the passage was impracticable, either at the 
town or near it, as the banks were steep and high, 
and defended with Turkish batteries. They 
therefore crossed over above it at Ostrova, near 
Widdin, and below it at Hirsova and Toutourkay, 
and laid siege to Rutschuk. The town was 

j» 
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vigorously defoiulod ; mid the Russians were 
repulsed in a desperate attack, in wliich they lost 
six thousand men. Ivanihisky made also a similar 
assiuilt on the entrenched camp at Shumla; hut 
here, too, lie was driven back with great carnage. 
Tlie Turks, tliough unacquainted with regular 
discipline in the field, make a fierce and sanguinary 
resistance when attacked behind tlieir ramparts. 
On these occasions they issued their memorable 
bulletin — that they had taken such a numher of 
infidels'* heads, that tliey would seri e as a bridge 
by which the faithful might pass over to the otlier 
woild.'*’* It is to the vigorous defence of these 
two places, and the Iosscjs sustained before them, 
that the derangement of the Russian plans, and 
the final failure of the campaign, are generally 
attributed. 

In the month of September, Kaminsky left 
Langeron before Rutsc^huk, and witli his disposable 
force suddenly attacked the Turks at Hayne. 
They defended themselves with desperate valour ; 
but were at length defeatetl, with the loss of twelve 
thousand men in killed and wounded ; and Ruts- 
chfik was compelled to surreuder, with all tlie 
Turkish flotilla lying before it, and Giurgevo on 
the other side. In order to create a diversion, 
the Turks now sent a fleet into the Rlack Sea, 



and threatened an attack on the Crimea; notwith- 
standing this, the Russians concentrated their forces 
in Hiilgaria, and the Grand Vizir was obliged to 
retreat before them, recross tlie Ralkan, and take 
up a position at Adrianople ; leaving, however, the 
strong and impregnable fortresses of Varna on 
tlie sea coast, and Shumla on the ascent of the 
mountains, well secured at the other side. 

Tlie feel)le Selim, and his successor Mustapha, 
had both been strangled, and Mahomet had been 
called to the throne, who even then displayed the 
vigour which since has distinguished him. He 
set up tlie standard of the prophet at Daud Pasha, 
a large plain two miles from Constantinople, and 
issued a Hatta Sherif, that all Mussiilmen should 
rally round it. In this way he assembled, in a 
short time, a large army ; appointed a new Grand 
Vizir, whoih he sent on with the troops; and 
returned to the city. The new Vizir, Ahmed Aga, 
was a man of tlie same energy as the Sultan, and 
had distinguished himself by his defence of Ibrail. 
He immediately descended from the mountains, 
forced the detached co\’ps of Russians in Rulgaria 
to recross the Danube, and made a fierce attack 
upon Rutsebuk, defended by the Russian general 
Kutusov. The Russians, hard pressed, transported 
the inhabitants to the other side of the river, set 
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fire to the town in four quarters, and then retreated 
themselves. The Turks rushed into the burning 
town, put a stop to the conflagration, and took 
up their jx)sition there. The Grand Vizir having 
thus driven the Russians to the opposite sliorc, 
was now determined to follow them ; and be made 
the attempt in three places, Widdin, llutschuk, 
and Silistria. He succeeded at Widdin, and 
establivslied thirty thousand men in Wallachia. 
He also succeeded at llutschuk, took fKissession 
of a large island in the river called Slobodse, and, 
in perfect coididence, passed the greater part of 
his army to the other side, and established them 
in an entrenched camp. Kutosov was not idle ; 
he immediately availed himself of the Vizir^’s 
crossing over, and detached eight thousand men, 
under General Markof, to attack the camp he had 
left behind. ' 

A Turkisli camp is fonned without any regularity. 
The Grand Vizir'^s tent is always conspicuous in 
the centre, and becomes the nucleus round which 
all the rc'st are pitched, as every man chooses to 
place them. It is, however, their strong holtl, to 
which they always retire as a wdld animal to its 
lair ; and they defend it with the same fierceness 
and obstinacy. On this occasion, they ^vere com- 
pletely surprised ; the whole of the camp, including 
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the goneraPs tent, fell into the hands of the 
Russians, and the fugitive Turks crowded into 
Rutschuk. Here they were cannonaded by the 
artillery of their own abandoned camp, and General 
Langeron, from the other side, directed one hundred 
pieces of cannon to bear upon them. The Vizir 
having heard of this misfortune, threw himself into 
a little boat, and availing himself of a storm of 
wind and rain, he pushed across, and landed 
ill safety ; but the Russians now brought up 
their flotilla, and intercepted all communication 
between the divided portions of the Turkish army. 
They next attacked and carried the island, and 
turned the guns on tlie entrenclicd camp of the 
Turks, who were thus cut off from all communi- 
cation or supply. In this state they endured the 
severest jirivations ; and after feeding on tlie flesh 
of their horses, and giving up .all hope of relief, 
they were compelled to surrender, having lost 
10,000 men ill the ditterent assaults made on them. 
This was the last effort of the combatants. The 
'Purks who had entered Wallachia, at Widdin, 
retired to the other side, and the Grand Vizir, 
having received great reinforcements, concentrated 
them at Rutschuk ; but while the combatants were 
preparing to renew the sanguinary conflicts, the 
exhausted state of the one, and tlie critical state 
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of the otlier, invaded by the French, iniluced them 
to come to an accommodation ; and the peace of 
Buchorcst, concluded in 1812 , gave aimther 
accession of territory to the llussians, extending 
tlieir frontier from the Niester to the Prutli, and 
assigning them all the country that lay l)etween 
the two rivers, Bessarabia, and a considerable pai't 
of Moldavia. 

The Russians withdrew from the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which they had occupied 
for seven years, and have never since entered 
them : they are now, however, in ap|)earance, 
about to renew their desperate conflicts, and dye 
the Danube again with blood; and the general 
opinion is, that tlioy will meet witJi no effectual 
opposition to their further progress ; but certainly 
the events of the last campaign should induce us to 
adopt a different opinion. They availed themselves 
of a moment of their enemies- weakness, and 
advanced, with little opjX)sition, to that river: here 
they stopped; and after a very s«anguinary and 
jiersevering conflict of six years, we find them, 
at the end of that period, still on its shores. 
Whenever they attempted to proceed beyond it 
they were driven back with carnage, and a single 
town scarcely fortified, as contemptible in the 
eyes, as it would be weak in the hands, of European 
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troops, effectually arrested their career. It must 
be confessed, liowcver, that tlie military character 
of the Russians has been greatly improved since 
that period, while that of the Turks has 
retrograded. 

Should they force this artificial barrier, they have 
to encounter a natural one, infinitely more formi- 
dable ; and tliat is, the Balkan Mountains. Over 
tiiis great rampart there arc five practicable passes. 
One from Sopliia to Tartar Bazargic ; two from 
Ternova, by Keisanlik and Selymnia; and two from 
Shvnnla, by CUirnabat and Haydlnis. Tliere is 
another that runs close along the sea coast, but it 
is very difficult and seldom used. The three 
first lead to Adrianople, the two last directly to 
Constantinople. Of these, tlie roads by Ternova 
arc the most diflicult, as they pass over the highest 
and most inaccessible hills of the chain ; that by 
HaydhOvS is tlie most frequented — tlie chasm in the 
face of tlie mountain affording a greater facility 
of ascent than elsewhere. Any of the passes, 
however, do not appear to bo impracticable for 
Turkish Spahis. These are a kind of feudal 
cavalry, possessing hereditary lands, on the tenure 
of appearing in- the field wlien called on. If they 
have no male children, the lands devolve to the 
commander, who assigns them to others on the 
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same terms, and su the corps is kept up. It consists 
of sixteen legions; who are, perhaps, the best 
mountain horsemen in the world ; though nothing 
can seem more unfavourable to their firm seat and 
rapid evolutions, than their whole equipment. Their 
saddles are heavy masses of w(X)d, like pack- 
saddles, peaked before and behind ; and are the 
most awkward and uneasy in tlie -way they use them. 
Their stirrups are very short, and their stirrujMrons 
very cumbrous — resembling the blade of a fire- 
shovel ; the angle of which they use to goad on the 
horse, as they have no spurs: this heavy apparatus 
is not secured on the horse by regular girths, but 
tied with thongs of leather, which are continually 
breaking and out of order. On this awkward and 
insecure seat the Turk sits, witli his knees 
approaching to his chin; yet I never saw more 
l)old and dexterous horsemen, in the most difficult 
and dangerous places. When formed into cavalry 
they observe little order, yet they act together 
with surprising regularity and effect ; but it is in 
broken ground and mountain passes they arc 
most serviceable, where the surface seems imprac- 
ticable for European horsemen. They drive at 
full speed through ravines and mountain torrents, 
and up and down steep declivities ; and suddenly 
appear on the flanks or in the rear of their 
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enemies, after passing rapidly through places where 
it was supposed inipossible that horsemen could 
move. Some of their troops are called, for their 
headlong and wreckless impetuosity, Delhis, or 
madmen ; and the desperate enterprises they 
undertake justifies the name. Such cavalry, in 
the passes of the Balkan, must oppose a formidable 
resistance to the most effective and best disciplined 
(r(K)ps; and no doubt the Russians, if they ever 
attempt this banner, will find it so. 

Another obstacle will be afforded by the season of 
the year. The only time for operation is the spring: 
the country then is exceedingly beautiful and health- 
ful, the rivers are full of sweet water, the grass and 
fodder abundant, and the air elastic and salubrious; 
but as the summer advances, tlie rivers dry up, 
vegetables disappear, and notliing is presented but 
an arid, burning soil, intolerable from the glare 
of the sun by day, and dangerous from the cold and 
the damp of the heavy dews by night; and the mor- 
bid effects of these every army has experienced, 
campaigning in those countries at that season, both 
in ancient and modern times. To pass this chain in 
winter, with an army, seems a still more hopeless 
attempt : the morasses saturated with rain, incapa- 
ble of supporting the heavy burthen of waggons or 
artillery ; the ravines filled with snow or mountain 
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torrents^ and passed over by tottering bridges 
of wood, so rotten as to break with the smallest 
pressure; the numerous defiles, which a few can 
defend against a nndtitude, presenting so many 
natural fortrt^sses, behind which tlie Turks fight 
with such energy and eff*ect; the scattered villages, 
which can afford neither shelter nor supplies; — all 
these present obstacles of wdiich the Russians 
themselves seem very conscious. In their last 
campaign, tliey were in possession of the whole 
of the country, from the Balkan to the llanube, 
with the exception of Varna, Nyssa, and Sliunda, 
in which the Turks were shut up ; and they liad 
nearly 1()(),()00 men in the plain below'^, completely 
e(jui|)ped, and were at the very base of the 
mountain, and the entrance to the passes ; yet they 
never attempted to ascend, with the exception of 
a few J^tragy’- ig Cossacks, w ho made a dash across 
the ridge, and returned as speedily back again. 

The "Jhirks seem to have no apprehension of 
an approacli to the capital on this side : relying 
on the natural strength of this chain of mountains, 
they have j)ot fortified any of tlie passes, nor do 
I recollect a single fortress from Shunila to 
Constantinople. Their great apprehension is, that 
the invasion will be made by sea; and in this 
persuasion, not only the Dardanelles, but the 
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Bosphorus, resembles one continued fortress^ from 
the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. In the 
year 18521, ’uhcn a rupture was apprehended with 
llussiii, all the castles were completely repaired, 
and additional batteries were erected on every point 
of land whicl) bore advantageously on the channel, 
so as to present a most formidable obstruction 
to any approach by Avater. These batteries, 
however, were altogether untenable, if attacked 
ou the land side; the high ground, above the 
shores of the Bosphorus, everywhere commanding 
them: and if a landing were effected anywhere 
in the rear, which it was at that ti)ne said was the 
plan of tlie Russians, they must be immediately 
abandonetl. But it seems as if the Turkish power 
in Europe was fast hastening to ruin, which 
the few convulsive eflbrts they occasionally make 
cannot avert or long delay. 
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livipre.ssion.s of Turkisli power from the api)eiiTance of the country 
— Rapid decay of pojiiilation— Diflerent a.spect of the N. nntl S. 
sliore of tlie Danube' - Drid^je of Darius — fclxporls of W'allitcbifi 
across the river — Fine fossil salt —Siniruhir machines for posting 
in Wallaohla — Dreary country to Bangaska — liabihitions under- 
ground — liuchore.st — Plague raging there — Splendid carriages 
of Boyars — Greek dragoman — Description f)f Buchoresl — Mode 
of trnrelliiig — Polentina — Pitechti, or Petesh, appearance of the 
country changed — Corte d^Argish, celebrated church. 

I HAD BOW travelled more than three hundred 
miles through the Turkish dominions in Europe, 
from their cajiital to the last town they jiossessed 
at the extremity of their empire. When I contein- 
jilated the extent of their territory, the fertility of 
the soil, the abundance of the resources, the cattle 
and corn it produced, and the interminable 
capability it possessed of producing more; the 
large cities of Adrianople, Shumla, llutschiik, and 
the multitude of villages scattered over the country ; 
when I considered the despotic government that 
had absolute power over all these resources, to 
direct tlieni in wdiatever manner, and to wliatever 
extent, it pleased ; and that this was but a small 
portion of the vast empire which extended over 
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three parts of the globe; — ^it seemed as if the 
Turkish power was as a sleeping lion, which 
had only to rouse itself and crush its opponents, 
JJut when, on the other hand, I saw the actual 
state of this fine country, — its resources neglected, 
its fields lying waste, its towns in ruins, its popula- 
tion decaying. and not only the traces of human 
labour, but of human existence, every day becoming 
obliterated ; in fine, when I saw all the people about 
them advancing in tlie arts of civilized life, wliile 
they alone were stationary, and the European Turk 
of this day difiering little from his Asiatic ancestor, 
except only in having lost the fierce energy which 
then pushed him on ; — when I considered this, I 
was led to conclude that the lion did not sleep, 
but w^as dying, and after a few violent convulsions 
would never rise again. 

The circumstance most striking to a traveller 
passing through Turkey is its depojnilation. 
Ruins, where villages had been built, and fallows, 
where land had been cultivated, are frecjuently 
seen, with no living things near them. This effect 
is not so visible in larger towns, though the cause 
is known to ojierate there in a still greater degree. 
Within tlie last twenty years, (Constantinople has 
lost more than half its population. In eighteen 
montlis, three sanguinary revolutions tcx)k place, 
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which destroyed two Sultans, and about thirty 
thousand of the inliabitants- These were followed 
by the plague in 1812, which swept away, according 
to some two, and according to others three, hundred 
tliousand more. It was known that at one time, 
a thousaad persons a-day were broiiglit out 
of the top Ka])ousi gate to be buried ; and tlie 
gardener of the English palace told me he was 
the only survivor of a family of thirteen ])ersons ; 
he was seized with delirium and stupor, and when 
he recovered, lie found himself in tlie liouse with 
twelve dead bodies. In 1821, the Greek insurrec- 
tion broke out. The pojiulation of the Eanal, and 
other places, consisted of about forty thousand 
Greeks ; by death and flight, they are now reduced 
to half the number. In 1827, the janissaries were 
extinguished, and the contests on this occasion 
carried off', it is supposed, on both sides, about 
thirty tliousand jiersoiis. If to these casualties be 
added the frecpient conflagrations, two of which 
occurred while I was at Constantinople, and 
destroyed fifteen thousand liouses; the Russian 
and Greek wars, which were a constant drain on the 
janissaries of the cayrital ; and tlie silent ojicration 
of the plague, whicli is continually active, though 
not always alarming ; — ^it will be considered no 
exaggeration to say, that within the period 
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mentioned, from tlirce to four hundred thousand 
persons liave been prematurely swept away in one 
city in Europe, by causes which were not operating 
in any other, — conflagration, jx^stilence, and civil 
commotion. The Turks, though naturally of a 
robust and vigorous constitution, addict themselves 
to such habits as are very unfavourable topopulation; 
their sedentary life, polygamy, immoderate use of 
ojnuui, coffee, and tobacco, and otlier indulgences 
still more hostile to tlie extension of tlie species, 
so impede the usual increase of families, that the 
births do little more than compensate the ordinary 
deaths, and cannot supply the waste of casualties. 
The surrounding country is, therefore, constantly 
drained to supply this waste in the capital, which, 
nevertheless, exhibits districts nearly depopulated. 
If we suppose that these causes operate more 
or less in every part of the Turkish empire, it 
will not be too much to say, that there is more of 
human life wasted, 4ind less supplied, tlian in any 
other country. It is thus that the gifts of bountiful 
nature are thrown away upon this [ jjile. It is 
in vain tiiat God has issued his great law — Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,'*'’ 
and has conferred on them every means of fulfilling 
it, — comely persons, robust constitutions, mild 
climate, fertile soil, and beautiful country, — when 
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their own perverse propensities and imti-soeial Imbits 
counteract the blessings of a good Providence^ 
We see, every day, life going out in the fairest 
portion of Europe; and the human race threatened 
with extinction, in a soil and climate capable of 
supporting the most abundant population. 

Boats generally pass from Hutschuk to the 
other side tAvice a day, morning and evening ; but 
will not go at any time without having jiassengers 
to the amount of eighteen piastres, which 1 paid, 
and we immediately departed. The Danube is 
a very muddy stream; the banks are generally 
composed of a whitish clay, which is continually 
washed down Ijy the current; and its lighter parts, 
suspended in the water, render it opaque and 
dirty. When we advanced into the stream, we 
saAV the fortifications of Hutschuk on the river- 
side. The principal and strongest stood on a 
rock over the ferry-place ; but this the Russians 
blew up, and it has never been repfdred. The 
rest are merely bastions of basket-Avork filled with 
earth, which extend a considerable way beyond 
the town, along the high banks of the river, 
here formed of rocks and steep precipices of clay, 
towering over the stream, and menacing the bar^ 
barians of the North, who should attempt to pass 
over from the flat swamps of the other side. When 
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we arrived iit the middle of the current, and liad a 
full and distinct view of both sides, I was greatly 
struck with the contrast. On the south, nothing 
could be more beautiful and pastoral than the 
prospect ; the hanging banks of the river were 
clothed with vineyards, which yielded such abun- 
dant crops, that they formed the food of the Russians 
who were encamped among them during the siege. 
From hence the ground rose gradually into 
undulating hills — some covered witli green sward, 
and some with wood ; between them were pastures 
filled with cattle, or cultivated land in fallow, or 
springing corn. The villages of the peasantry 
were scattered among these hills; and everywhere, 
as far as the eye could reach, the view was very 
lovely and inviting. The country on the north side 
was dull, naked, and flat, without a tree, a hill, an 
enclosure, or a village; covered in several places 
with dense dark mists; and, as far as the eye could 
reach, appearing to be fenny, foggy, and sterile. 
That northern tribes should wish to leave this 
dismal-looking region, and pass over to the other 
more lovely and inviting shore, seems perfectly 
natural; and they have attempted to do so from 
the earliest periods of history. Few have passed 
from the South, except for a temporary purpose. 
But the inhabitants of this side have been 
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ali^ayfS engaged in efforts to re|3el tlie tribes of the 
other, who have, in all ages, crowded over to 
make permanent establishments ; and hordes of 
Sannatians, Scythians, llunsj Vandals, Goths and 
Russians, have been, and are at this day, deserting 
tlieir clreary wastes, and swarming across to these 
more genial shores. 

I was now near the place where Darius crossed, 
and the passage appeared an enterprise of no 
small difficulty, and conducted with considerable 
address. After he had constructed a bridge across 
the Bosphorus he sent some lonians, Eolians, and 
inhabitants of the Hellesfiont, by sea, to the mouth 
of the Ister, with orders to cynstruct there a similar 
bridge. They did so, and he found it ready on his 
arrival with his army by land. He passed over,’ 
proceeded as far as the Tanais, along the north 
shore of the Euxine ; and on his return from his 
campaign, found the bridge still secure for his 
repassing, notwithstanding some attempts to destroy 
it. At present, the Danube is considered too wide, 
and its current too rapid, to admit a bridge in 
this place ; but lower down it is narrower, where 
it does not exceed a miie^ and bridges of boats 
have been frequently thrown across. Herodotus 
says, that the fleet advanced from the sea two days'" 
sail, to where the river begins to branch «ff, and 



tills would agree with the distance of Silistria^ 
sixty miles lower, from the Euxine; and I am 
inclined to think it was there Darius passed with 
his army. 

In about one hour we arrived at the other side, 
and landed at Giurgevo. This town lies behind 
the large island of Slobodse, lower down the stream 
than Rutschuk, and its fortress is remarkable 
for being the principal one the Turks possess on 
this north shore, and also for being the most 
perfect model of Turkish fortification in all their 
empire. We approached it by a narrow branch 
of the river, like a canal; and having passed under 
the fortress, whose watch-towers on the ramparts 
hx>ked like the minarets of their mosques, we 
landed on a quay, or rather bank of mud, which 
forms the place of embarkation below the town. 
Here were a number of scampavias lying, and 
Wallachian waggons unloading the produce of the 
country, to supply the other side. It principally 
consisted of flakes of buffaloes** flesh, dried in the 
sun, called bastermans; a kind of flat sausage, like 
a horse-shoe ; and blocks of rock salt, which several 
boats were taking from the waggons. This fossil 
salt is of a much purer kind than that found in the 
mines of Cheshire. In the mass, it has a blue 
transparency, like a lump of ice; and, when pounded. 
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produces a grain as white as snow : it does not, 
therefore, pass through the process of solution and 
refinement, wdiicli it is necessary for our salt to 
undergo, before it can be used for culinary purposes; 
it is merely ground into a fine grain. It forms a 
great article of sale in all the bazars of this country, 
where it is piled up in large blocks, like building 
stones. In that state it is bought for domestic 
purposes, and every one grinds it for himself. 

Mustapha having shown his finnan to the Pasha, 
who resides in the fortress, we proceeded in a cart 
from the quay to the post-house ; and liere a new 
species of posting coimncnced, ultogetlier singular. 
A small cart, formed of jointed staves, about three 
feet high, two feet w ide, and not four feet Jong, was 
brought out. The inside was lined witli wicker 
work, and filled with hay; and it rolled upon four 
small wheels, resembling trenchers, eacli made of 
a thin block of wood, and about twelve inches in 
diameter. To the hind rail of this dog’^s cart I had 
iny portmanteau tied, to serve as a supjiort to my 
back ; and having got in wdth some difficulty, and 
bedded myself in the hay, my knees would have 
remained up to my chin, had I not thrust my 
feet out between the fore wheels at the hazard of 
breaking my legs. To this little machine four 
arge horses w*ere attached by traces of twine, not 
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much thicker than whipcord ; and a postboy, or 
surrogee, dressed in a white flanneUlike coat, with 
trowsers and cap of the same colour, mounted the 
near- wheel horse. His only rein was a very thin 
single cord, tied to the head of the off* leader, at 
the end of which was a loop which he put round 
his own neck ; and then leaning forward and 
cracking his whip, he set off at a furious gallop, 
shouting all the time with a very long and dismal 
cadence. My Tartar followed in a similar machine 
witli four horses ; and his surrogee taking up the 
cry when the other had ceased, these mournful 
sounds were kept up the whole way, — though better 
calculated for tiie jirocession of a funeral tlian tlie 
rapidity of oxiv progress, wdiich w as eight or nine 
miles an hour. 

The country passed through wore the same 
dull and dreary aspect as that which \ve first 
saw, and at the end of two hours w^e arrived at 
Ikingaska, a village where w^e stopped. This 
])lace gave me a ]ierfect idea of the Avinter residences 
of a Sarmatian liorde ; the inhabitants seeming to 
deviate little from their ancestors on the same spot, 
Tliey w^ere dressed in skins with the wool on, as 
they come off the back of the sheep. Their huts 
were scattered over a naked common, Avithout tree, 
or hedge, or any kind <>f tillage. Each hut was 
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surrounded by a wall of wicker.work, as those of 
Bulgaria ; but the hut itself was an excavation in 
the earth, — nothing appearing above ground but 
the top of the roof, which formed part of the floor 
of the yard. There were in it some apertures, 
which let out smoke, and let in light and air. The 
entrance was by a hollow descent outside the 
enclosure. One of those which I went into was 
a wine-house. It had a cellar full of hogsheads, with 
several apartments at the same depth branching 
off, having the smell and feel of vaults. These 
subterranean dwellings are well calculated to de- 
fend the Samoeids from the rigours of a Siberian 
winter on the shores of the Obi, but I did not 
expect to meet them at the present day on the 
banks of the Danube. A circumstance which also 
distinguishes the peasants here from those of the 
other side, is the multitude of horses ; except at 
the post-houses, we did not meet one in Bulgaria. 
In Wallachia, the country seems full of them. 
This is another trait in which they resemble their 
Sarmatian ancestors. It is moreover asserted, 
that they are in the habit of bleeding those 
horses, and drinking the warm blood mixed with 
jnilk, “ Sarujuinem lacte mistum homno but I 
made frwpient inquiries if this were the case, in 
every part of the co\mtry, and did not meet with^ 



any one who. ihad ever ■ aeeiv U\e practice^ 'JE'he 
ground on which this villi^e is built^: though pot 
hilly) is very high, andoverhung the Danube, v^hich 
was below us at the distance five or six. miles. 
From this point it was visible to a very great 
extent^ . winding round a very large flat islapd 
covered with trees, which were the cmly ones to be 
seen in any direction. 

There are tliree posts, of five hours each, from 
Giurgevo to Buchorest. This takes fifteen hours 
to perform at the usual rate ; but we now 
travelled as couriers, for which I had an order, 
and the supposed bearers of dispatches, and the 
horses were ready and proceeded accordingly. 
About five we drove tluough the town of 
Koman, and arrived at Buchorest the same 
evening at eight o’clock, — a distance of forty- 
five miles. The first indication of our arrival at 
the capital, was the trundling of the wheels.of our 
cars over the broad streets, as if they w^ere rolling 
along a room- We proceeded to an inn kept by 
a German, and I stopped in the street while Mus- 
tapha went in to procure me apartments. He 
staid a long time; and when ho retimned, he 
confirmed, the news I liad heard at llutschuk. 
The iim was closed, and barrieMloors fixed at 
the passage. It was souic time l)efore he could 
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get iiii and some time more before he could persuado 
the people to admit me. In fact> we found that 
the plague had burst out. in the town, and all 
was terror and alarm. The chancery and public 
places were closed, and no budnesa done at the 
merchants': all that could, had left the town; and 
all that could not, had shut themselves up in their 
own houses, and held communication with nobody. 
By the kindness of Baron Ottenfels, 1 was furnished 
with letters at Constantinople, to M. Hakenau, the 
Austrian Consul at this place, which I immediately 
sent ; in reply, he advised me “ to fly with all 
speed from the infected town,” and proposed that 
his dragoman should attend me in the morning to 
expedite ray departure. 

In the morning the dragoman came with his 
carriage, to convey me to the Consulate house. 
The dragoman was a talkative, bustling Greek, 
in a Frank dress. The first thing that struck me 
in the streets was the number of brilliant carriages 
rolling in all directions, or standing at the doors. 
They were as gay and gaudy as gilding and varnish 
could make them, and aU looked fresh and new. 
This sight was quite novel to me, who, for a long 
time, had only seen a solitary aruba now and then 
in the streets of ,Pcra. It is the favoiu’ite vanity 
of the Boyai's to display these machines, on which 
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they expend large sumB of money; as they ard 
made merely for shoW) — ^falling to piecjes lu a year 
ot twoj and requiring a constant expense to supply 
new ones. In one of these gaudy vehicles a fat 
Boyar sits, wrapped in a rich pelisse, with an 
enormous calpac, or cap of a curious shape, 
c^onsisting of two large lobes swelling out one 
above the other, and covered with green or scarlet 
velvet. In the front is the driver, forming a strong 
contrast with his master. He is generally a tall, 
dirty fellow, in a shabby, ragged, grey great-coat; 
his head covered with a large, slouched, foxy felt 
hat, tied with cord, from which his hair hangs loose 
and matted about his face and shoulders. This 
barbarous mixture of finery and rags the Wal- 
lachians seem to have derived from the Russians. 
From the number which appeared in every street, 
I thought it must have been some public levee- 
day at court. I found, however, it was quite thecon- 
trai’y, — all such intercourse being now suspended ; 
but such is the vanity of these Boyars, that they 
could not resist the display of their finery even 
in the time of pestilence. The beauty and con- 
venience of the mail and stage ex)aches in England 
liave been justly considered as a proof of that 
public spirit, which provides for the general accom- 
modation with as much care as for that of the 



individual; if this be true, nothing can be a 
stronger proof of the total want of that feeling here, 
than the contrast between the rude and miserable 
little machines provided for the public, and those 
gaudy carriages driven about by individuals, 
merely to convey them from house to house. 

My Greek companion had liis large eye con- 
stantly about him, canvassing for salutes. He 
divided the Boyars who sat in the carriages into 
Megalo and Mikro; to the Melago he made 
a low bow, to the Mikro a familiar nod. This 
mummery he alternated, by pointing to me the 
houses on each side the street where plague 
existed. They were numerous; and marked by 
the doors and the window shutters being closed. It 
appeared to me, however, extraordinary, that if 
plague really existed to the extent represented, 
the Greek gentry, who are of all others the most 
timid and terrified at the rumour of it, would 
continue so securely in a town where it was said to 
exist in almost every house. 

When we arrived at the Consulate house, I was 
admitted after a long process of fumigation. Mr. 
Hakenau shook me cordially by the hand without 
fear, or, rather, forgetting it in his hospitable 
reception. He told me he had sent off his wife 
and family, who wei*e then in quarantine at the 



'Tour Mouge ; ami would certainly go liimself, if 
duty permitted it. He regretted that he could 
now ofler me no inducement to stay at Buchorest. 
He accordingly made out an order for horses. 
He gave me a letter to the Governor of Tran- 
sylvania, Baron Szustek, resident at Hermanstadt, 
the object of which was to abridge the period of 
my quarantine. I now proceeded to the house 
of M. Meitani, a merchant on whom I had a letter 
of, credit. He, like the rest, was shut up in his 
penetralia, but admitted me, and gave me the 
amount in dollars. He sent me the form of a 
receipt ; and when 1 had copied it, his clerk was 
greatly embarrassed how he should take it from 
me without touching it. He at length found an 
iron spoon in the room, and taking out a piece of 
oil-cloth, he shovelled the pa})er into tlie folds of 
it ; then holding it at arm's length, and carefidly 
turning it, so that it should not lie between him 
and the wind, he hastily departed. There would 
be something exquisitely ridiculous in these terrors, 
if the awful mortality sometimes caused by this 
disease did not justify people who were living 
witnesses of it, and among those who had scarcely 
survived it. Having visited everything worth 
seeing in the town, notwithstanding the plague, 
we found our little inacliincs were now once more 
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in attendance at the door of our inn, and we again 
set out. 

The city of Buchorest, the present capital of 
Wallachia, is built ujion the river Domnitza, which 
fails into the Danube below Itutschuk, and is here 
a small stream : it contains about eighty thousand 
inhabitants, and is the point of union where 
European and Oriental habits meet; half the 
inhabitants wear hats and coats, the other half 
calpacs and pelisses. In one place are light carriages, 
highly varnished, on steel springs, with leather 
harness, drawn by horses : in another, heavy arubas, 
with cord harness, drawn by buffaloes. There are 
no mosques, with muezzims calling the people to 
prayer from the minarets; but there are Greek 
churches with domes like mosques, and papas 
announcing divine service by rattling a mallet on 
a board. But certainly the most remarkable feature 
of the town is its boarded streets. From the 
Danube to Buchorest there is scarcely a stone as 
large as a pebble, or a tree as large as a bush ; but 
from hence to the Carpathain Mountains, the greater 
part of the country is covered with rocks and trees ; 
and why, when they had their choice, they should 
have preferred the perishable wood to the durable 
stone, and planked their streets when th^y miglit 
have paved them, is difficult to conceive ; unless 
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it is that tine Betyars jiipefer rolling: tlidr Carriages 
on a boarded floor. 

TJaJ former capital of Wallachia was Tergovist, 
8!tnate<l in a high woodal country and dry soil; 
but in the year 1698 the celebrated Voivode 
B^ssaraliba . tran^erred the seat of government 
to (be present city, which had been only a village 
dtpated in a dismal swamp belonging to a Boyar 
called BuchOT, from whom it was afterwards 
named. The accession of a court with all its 
attendants socm enlarged the city, and it now 
contains three hundred and sixty-six churches, 
twenty monasteries, and thirty large khans or 
Oiiental inns. Notwithstanding this, the change 
is greatly regretted. Tlie original swampy nature 
of the soil cannot be corrected. Under the flooring 
of the streets are large filthy kennels t)r canals of 
stagnant puddle, which it was intended to be con- 
veyed to the river; but from the flatness of the 
ground, and the slovenliness of the inhabitants, 
all the puddle of the streets is suffered to accumu- 
late under the floor; and the inhabitants, therefore, 
very properly call the streets ponti, or bridges, 
as they are nothing more dian floating bridges on 
rivers of filth. In winter tins is continually 
splashing up through the interstices of the ill-jointed 
boards, and in summer it rises in clouds of black 



dust ; and at all seasons is attctide^ with a fotil 
unwholestnne odour, generating putrid fevers and 
other maladies arising from miasma, and aihong 
them' the plague. 

The houses are generally built of brick, covei?ed' 
with plaster both inside and out ; but though 
they make bricks for the- walls, they do hot under-’ 
stand the mode of making tiles for the roofs; the 
houses, therefore, are covered with shingles of 
wootl. 

Formerly, it was the practice for the Boydrs, 
like their ancestors the Scythians, to ride on 
horseback, from which they seldom were seen 
dismounted in the streets. It was only about 
thirty years ago that they adopted the more 
effeminate habit of riding in carriages ; and this 
practice is so congenial to their vain and indolent 
disposition, that now they would not cross to the 
Opposite side of a street without entering into them. 
But the circumstance which most distinguishes 
Buchorest, is melancholy dissoluteness of manherd 
among all classes. The town abounds with -win'e- 
houses; and, to attract customers, a niimbef of 
women are kept in each house, who are ready at 
a call to dance and sing for the guests. To ibese 
houses the Boyars repair from their own families, 
and pass their evenings among the most shameless 
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cla&H of females that ever disgraced the sex. In 
this way it is that Muchorest is rendered infamous 
fur profligacy beyond any other city in Europe. 
The number of this unfortunate class is so great, 
that it was proposed to lay a capitation tax on 
them, as the most profitable source of revenue tbat 
could be resorted to, and it is expected that the 
proposal will be carried into effect. 

On leaving the suburbs of the town, we met 
with some ruins of large buildings, which seemed 
to be recent, and I supposed them to be evidences 
of the devastation of the Turks; but they were 
tlie work of the ‘Russians. The Turks, who were 
said to liave committed destruction in Buchorest 
when the Ilctairists departed, had only ruined a 
few small houses, which were rebuilt, and no 
traces of the injury remain ; but the extensive 
devastation I now saw, was the work of the 
Russians in the year 1806, when tliey entered the 
city. In short, the only ruins of Christian edifices 
which I observed in my journey, were, I was. told, 
the eftbets of Russian protection. The weather, 
which with little exception had been hitherto so fine, 
now suddenly changed ; and as soon as we cleared 
the toyfn it began to rain violently, attended with 
cold sleet, which was driven full in our faces. 
It soon grew dark, but we could not return to 
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the |iestilential town ; so we proceeded on, with 
a view of stopping at some of the villages, if the 
storm of rain and sleet should continue. I soon# 
for the first time, began to feel all the annoyances 
of this miserable mode of posting. The roads 
were drenched with sleet, and dissolved into a 
puddle: through this the horses splashed at full 
speed ; and as I was close under their hind legs, 
the whole was d«ashed against my face, and fell 
in showers into the car. Moving thus in an atmo- 
sphere of gutter, in a short time I became a mass 
of mud, and felt as comfortless as wxt and dirt 
could make me. This, however, was but a trifling 
inconvenience in comparison to another which I 
now began to feel. The motion of this rigid little 
maehine, dragged with vdocity over uneven ground, 
was such, as to sliake the whole frame violently, 
and produce a sensation as if the limbs were 
disjointed ; this, however, I hoped w'ould soon 
be diminished by use, and the sensation wear oft* 
when habit had reconciled it. It now, how- 
ever, began to effect my head, — ^producing at first 
a slight head-ache, which by degrees increased to 
an intolerable pain. When the car met with 
a stone, or other obstruction, it was chucked 
violently into the air, and caused effects in the 
head like a concussion of the brain,-— intense pain, 
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arid dimness of sight. I felt I could 
not bear this much longer, and so I determined to 
strip at the first house that afforded a shelter. 

In three hours vve arrived at the village of 
Bolentina, where there is a jxjst-house, and we 
were to change Iiorses. Here I proposed to rest 
at the post-house ; but was now informed that the 
plague had extended to this place, and the village 
was full of it. To compromise myself by entering 
an infected place would at once cut off all hopes of 
any abridgment of my quarantine; not to calculate 
on the personal danger of sleeping in a close cabin 
saturated with contagion, or in contact, perhaps, 
with an infected bcxly. This, however, had no 
effect upon Mustapha ; though so timid on other 
oc^casions, he had a Turkish obstinacy on the 
subject of the plague; in all other places he wished 
me to push on, but here he wislicd me to stop, for 
no other reason, that I could see, but that the 
plague Avas ragiiig. This, however, I declined ; 
and, without committing myself more tliau the 
infected hands and clothes of these people changing 
our luggslge could compromise me, I proceeded 
on. We heard the siiiric dismal accounts of this 
disorder whenever we stopped at any village, aiul 
we were urged to push on all night, like people 
escaping from a toAvn on a fire. 


K 
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About six in tlie morning we arrived near the 
town of Pitecliti, or Petesh, and as the day dawned 
were stopped by a guard and barrier. Here we 
found a quarantine was established, — the pestilence 
not having yet entered this town. No persons were 
suffered to pass from the jdaces reported to be 
infected; so we apprehended we should he stopped 
here, or compelled to return : Aiustapha, however, 
insisted on our right as couriers, sliowed what he 
called his dispatches, and so pushed on. The pain 
in my head was now so intolerable, that I should 
have been obliged to seek some rest liere, tliough 
in a pestilential house. Wc found, however, a clemi 
and comfortable room behind the shop of a Greek 
baccid; here I got some warm coffee, stretclied my- 
self on a cushion beside a stove, and having enjoyeil 
an hoiir‘*s sleep, awoke quite free from pain. 

The town of Potesh consists of about one 
thousand liouses, some of which belong to Boyars, 
and are entered ])y court-yards siurounded by 
palisades, wdiich have a grand and elegant appear- 
ance. It stands at the entrance of a region, 
where the features and aspect of the country 
undergo a total cliange. We had arrived at 
the base of tlie Carpathian Mountains. The naked 
flats had changed into wooded knolls, scatteretl 
everywhere over the surface of the ground, and 



rising behind into undulating liills clothed with 
trees to their summits. Among them were seen, 
in all directions, the turreted chateaux of the 
Boyars, with monasteries, and spired or domed 
churches. The peasantry, too, had changed their 
character and dress, and had an air of European 
comfort and independence about them. The tur- 
bans and white flannel caps had disappeared, and 
brown coats and felt hats supplied their place; asso- 
ciating the ideas of a cold climate and a free people. 

In the evening we crossed the river Argish, 
which, uniting with the Domnitza below Buchorest, 
falls into the Danube. On the banks of this stands 
the town of Gusto, or Corte d’ Argish, the ancient 
residence of the princes of Wallachia. The Car- 
pathian Mountains here form two ridges, which, 
diverging from each other, enclose an extensive 
area in which the romantic country of Up]?er 
Wallachia is situated. At the apex of this area, 
and at the angle where the mountains approacli 
very near, this ancient capital is situated ; but now 
reduced to a small town, preserving little of its 
former state, but the beauty of its situation and 
its church. Beside the town, on an eminence, 
stands a large monastery, built in the form of a 
quadrangle. In the centre of this quadrangle is 
a church built and decorated by the ancient princes 
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of Wallachia, and at prosent considered as the 
pride and ornament of the country. I could not 
pass tlirougli without seeing this celebrated edifice, 
so I drove up to the convent. Here I >vas recoil ed 
with great courtesy by a priest, dressed exacth^ 
in the costume of a Greek papas, but Mdio could 
only speak Sclavonian. He comprehended, how- 
ever, the word and so went for the key of 

the church. It is built of grey sandstone, like 
Portland stone, after the model of all Greek 
churches, — a scpiare edifice with a dome in the 
centre ; but the dome was elongated into an 
obelisk. At the angles of the building were four 
smaller domes, which seemed in the act of falling; 
tliis odd effect was produced by a spiral band which 
was carried round them from the bottom to the 
top, and gave them an inclined ap{)earancc, though 
tliey were perfectly perpendicidar. The inside 
w'as very neat, covered over with gilded carving 
and painted saints, in a style jjlusquam Grcem, 
These gaudy things not only covered all the w^alls 
of the church, but were carried up to the top of 
the domes. Rhado and other voivodes, with their 
wives, Avere mingled with saints and virgin martyrs; 
and among them St. Demetrius, to whom the church 
is dedicated, holds a very conspicuous place. 
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I'lains »(' Drn^reschaii — PariicuUirs of the batllo and destL'iiciion of 
the Sacred Hand — Fate of Ypseliiiites - fjiiorgaki beheaded at 
l*era - Hody removed by the iiiterferenct! of Lord Slrangford — 
SelatrAk, at the entrance of the pass of llothenlArii — Prepora, 
under Mount Kosay — fJoYtres and Cretins of the Alps — Peasants 
.speak Jailiii — Widlachian cro.sses — Pass the OuUa Ap, Alula 
A«jua. 

As wo wore now in the vicinity of Rimnik, 
rendered so interesting by the battle of Drageschan, 
fought in the vicinity, I felt I could not pass the 
s|)ot without visiting it, and sending you some local 
details of one of the most affecting incidents of 
modern times ; and, considering the youth and cir- 
cumstances of the parties engaged, rivalling in in- 
trepidity and self-devotion any thing we read of in 
tile history of ancient Greece. 

Ypselantes, not finding in the provinces the sup- 
port he expected, was compelled to retire before 
the Turks, and take up a jx>sition at Tergovist, the 
ancient capital of Wallachia. From hence he was 
obliged to retreat through the upper country, 
crossed the river Olt, and established himself at 
Uimnik, a small town near that river, and not far 
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from tlie Carpathian Mountains, which separate 
this province from Transylvania and the Austrian 
territories. A large btxly of Turks, inlinitely 
superior in numbers, here advanced against him ; 
and it was debated in the Greek army, whether they 
should wait for reinforcements, or immediately 
meet tlie Turks, The jjosition they had taken up 
was very favourable to the first. There stood near 
it the large monastery of Drageschan, which it 
was proposed to occupy. The Greek monasteries 
are well adapted for such a purj)ose : they consist 
generally of a large (juadrangular edifice, surround- 
ing an open area inside, and entered only by a 
small door through the body of the building. The 
walls are very strong and massive, and the windows 
narrow, exactly resembling embrasures, for which 
tliey are well calculated. The accommodations 
inside are extensive ; and hence every monastery is, 
in fact, a fortress; protecting the inmates from 
pirates on the sea coast, and robl>ers in the interior; 
and affording the Greeks a shelter, wlien hard 
pressed by their enemies. As this stood among 
the extreme branches of the mountains, which here 
advance considerably into the plain, And was 
encircled with w<K)ds and difficult ground, it would 
be easy for light tr(x>ps to advance under cover, 
and completely harass any army who should 
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surround it. It was, therefore, proposed by 
Georgaki, a distinguished officer in Vpselantes" 
anriY, to occupy the monastery and \v(x>ds, and 
await the coming of the expected reinfV>rcements. 
Tliis advice, however, was opposed by Karavia, 
another officer of influence, whose motive was 
evinced by his subsequent conduct ; such, however, 
was the enthusiasm of the troops, that his advice 
was unfortunately adopted. 

The forces of Y |)selantes consisted of 9000 effec- 
tive men, Amauts, Pandours, Servians, Bulgarians, 
Wallachians, and Moldavians, — generally animated 
in the cause, and all united by the common bond 
of professing the same religion of the Greek 
Cluirch ; but, from the very nature of their former 
services, tlie total relaxation of military discipline, 
and, above all, their being of different nations, and 
having no bond of personal and local attaclimeiit, 
they w'ere not much to be relied on in a general 
attack. There was, however, one body whose 
former character gave them the highest claim to 
confidence. 

It had been latterly the practice of the Greeks 
in general, but particularly those of the provinces, 
to send their young men, of respectable families, 
for education to different Universities in Europe; 
generally to those of Italy and Germany : such 
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as were inteucled for the learned professions, 
studied medicine and law ; such as were intended 
for business, matlieinatics. The first generally 
returned and practised at home; the last were 
usually placed in tlie different mercantile houses, 
which the Greeks had now established in every 
capital on the c-ontinent. When *he Stwiety of 
the Hetairia extended itself, these young gentlemen 
enrolled themselves as members of it, M'herever 
it had ramifications; and wdien the plan of revolu- 
tion was resolved on, they were the first to ofter 
themselves as soldiers to supp)rt it. Every man 
provided himself with a case of pistols, a sword, 
and a musket with a screwed bayonet, after the 
European manner, and a uniform suit of black ; 
and, thus equipped, repaired to Ypvselantes** stan- 
dard. It was a singular and interesting spectacle, 
to see those young gentlemen vtduntarily, and 
by a simultaneous movement, abandoning their 
colleges and offices, in different places in Italy, 
Russia, find Germany ; marching forward, either 
singly or in small bodies, from the remotest parts 
of Europe; and meeting at one common centre, 
to form an army. They enrolled themselves into a 
corps called ufwg Aoxoc, or the sacred band ; and they 
evinced, by their .conduct, that they merited the 
appellatipn as much as the Thebans in the days of 
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Ejiaininondas ; they inscribed on their standards, 
Oaparog ^ tXEvOtfpia^ death or freedoiii; and theinscrij)- 
tion of the Spartan sliield, v rav ri tin rav^ either this 
or upon it.* The greater part of them had never 
felt hardship, or handled a military weaj)on before; 
yet they endured fatigue, privation, and discipline, 
with submission and fortitude, — setting an example 
to the rest which was badly followed. There 
were of this corps, now with Ypselantes, about five 
hundred men; and on these he justly placed his 
chief reliance. 

The little army, originally so small, had been 
further weakened by the absence of Prince Canta- 
cuzene, who had taken a strong detachment to 
oppose tlie Pasha of Ibrail on the Danube. What 
remained did not consist of more than five thousand 
men, who had with them a small body of Arnaut 
cavalry, and a few iron held pieces that had been 
ships’ guns. They were opposed by nearly double 
the number of Turks, with lf50() well apjxhnted 
cavalry, among wdiom was a corps of Dclhis. I 
have already told you the nature of those troops. 

The battle began at ten o’clock in the morning 

* 1 have frequently seen these inseriptions ou Greek siaiulards, 
pjiviicularly the Insl. The ilirecticm was literally followed j for the 
body of the slaiidaril hearer, who died in defending? it, was wrapped 
in it as in a shroud, and so home to the g^rave, and buried in it. 
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of the 19th of June, 1821. After a few rounds of 
graj>e-shot from the small artillery of the Greeks, 
the Turks rushed with their usual impetuosity on 
the corps of the sacred band, who flanked and 
guarded it. Tliey w’^ere repulsed with coolness 
by the fixed bayonets of the corps, who bad a great 
advantage over their enemies in a close charge, 
as the Turks used no bayonets on their muskets, 
and their yatigans, or hangers, were too short 
to reach within their guard. The Turks retired 
in confusion, but returned soon again to the charge ; 
and w^ere again driven back. Ypselantes, now seeing 
the moment for decision, instantly ordered up the 
whole corps of his cavalry, to attack the Turks in 
the rear, as they were retiring in confusion. Ilaxl 
the orders given been obeyed, they never would 
have rallied again, and the victory w'^oukl have 
been as signal, as the consequences to the Greeks 
would have been momentous. The cavalry was 
commanded by Karavia, who had been so strenuous 
in advising an immediate battle. Instead of 
obeying the orders of the General, and attacking 
the Turks in their confusion, they turned suddenly 
round, headed by their infamous commander, and 
riding furiously tlirough a body of their own men, 
threw the whole left wing into confusion. Every 
eflbrt was made to remedy the disaster, but in 
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vain. The j^anic or treason of the horse commu- 
nicated itself to the infantry; the whole dashed 
headlong into the Olt, and passed to the other side, 
leaving the sacred band almost alone in the midst 
of the plain. It ^vas now that the Turkish cavalry, 
seeing them abandoned to their fate, rushed on 
them, and surrounded their little body on all sides 
with their sweeping squadrons. In this awful 
situation, these young men, utterly unused to 
discipline, kept firmly together, and repelled for 
some time every effort to break them ; the Delhis, 
particularly, rushed on them, but were received so 
steadily on the vhevaucc de frlxe which their 
bayonets presented, that their horses were always 
thrown back in confusion. At length the pistols 
of the cavalry effected what their sabres could not; 
they made rcyicatcd discharges on them beyond 
the reach of their bayonets ; they were gradually 
thinned and weakened by this firing, and then the 
Turks, rushing in with their sabres, cut down 
every man tliat remained, on the sjx>t where lie 
stood. More than four hundred perished side by 
side ; and of the fe^v that escaped, almost all died 
of their wounds ; so that hardly an individual of 
this admirable band, the pride and flower of the 
Greek nation, survived this dreadful day. 

I cannot describe to you the feelings of respect 
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and regret witli which I walked over the ground 
that covered the remains of these young herotis. 
I had not long before visited tlie field of Mara- 
thon, anti the recollection of it and Dr. Johnson's 
effusion were fresh in my mind; but the impressions 
of both were cold and feeble, compared with those 
of Drageschan. Here was an act of courage and 
self-devotion among motlem Greeks, that rivalled 
anything similar in the best days of their ancestors ; 
and I was on the spot while the event was yet 
recent, and their bodies, if I may so say, scarce 
cold in the clay that covered them. No one has 
hitherto dared to erect a tomb to designate the 
place where they He, but they live impcrishably 
in tlie memory of their country ; and when Kngland 
and her allies shall replace it in its due rank among 
the nations of Christian Europe, a monument on the 
field of Drageschan will not be forgotten. 

Tlie unfortunate commander of that ill-fated 
expedition now turned his steps towards the only 
avenue left for him to escape, and he made his way 
to the pass of the llothenturn, or the lied Tower, 
tliat leads from the Turkish into the Austrian 
territories, in the gorge of which Drageschan is 
situated. Before he departed, he issued an address 
to the remnant of his army, eulogizing, in high 
and atfcxjting praise, the gallant spirits who had 
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remained faithful to the cause in which they liad 
embarked ; but denouncing to all posterity, in 
bitter terms of execration, like the Teian curses, 
those who had betrayed it, particularly Karavia. 
He intended to liave passed through Transylvania, 
and made his way to join the insurgents wlio were 
beginning to show themselves in the Morea. He 
proceeded, therefore, up the pass, and arrived 
at the Austrian post, with a few of his followers, 
in a state of great destitution. His men halted 
at the other side of a frontier stream. Here they 
were onlered to Lay down their arms, and the 
'rurks were invited to come and take them. The 
men, unwilling to trust themselves in the hands of 
tlie Austrians, made their escape at the sides of 
the mountains, whence some found their way to 
the Morea, and some to llcssarabia. Ypselantes 
himself, with liis brother, in a kibitka, advanced 
confidently to tlie Austrian post, in a plain blue 
coat, without swwd or ejmulette, or anything to 
indicate his military character, and proposed to 
pass on as a common traveller. He wais received 
by the officer commanding the detachment with 
apparent cordiality, and conducted to thellothentuni 
without stoy^ping, as usual, to j)erform cyuarantine. 
Hero he disap}>eared : but it is w'ell known that 
he was immediately conducted to tlie fortress of 
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Mullenbach in Transylvania, and from thence-to 
that of Mongatz in Hungary, and afterwards to 
Theresienstadt in Bohemia; and this was done 
so secretly, that a serjeant who was witli Ids escort, 
and had expended a small sum for his personal 
accommodation, told me he could never leani 
where he was, that he might be repaid. In these 
dismal prisons he lingered for seven years ; and 
when at length he was liberated, he was suffered 
to go forth only to die. Confinement had broken 
his liealth, and misfortune his heart ; he was able 
to proceed only as far as Vienna, on his way to 
Verona, where he sank under a ruined constitution 
at the age of thirty-five. I send you the originals 
of his first proclamations.’^ 

The fate of his faithful companion Georgaki was 
less lingering. He escaped across the country to 
the Pruth, where, with a few followers, he seized 
upon a convent, converted into a fortress, in a com- 
manding situation on the banks of the river. In 
this they maintained themselves for some time, till 
almost the whole of their small garrison was cut off 
by the Turks, and the survivors were overpowered. 
Georgaki, with four of his companions, was 
brought to Constantinople in the month of July 


♦ See Appendix^ No. III. 
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following, where I accidentally saw him executed. 
As I was passing one day along the high street of 
Pera, I saw acrowd collecting from different avenues, 
and the Turks, as they ran forward, seemed in a 
state of high excitement. As soon as I came to the 
end of the street, where it is crossed by another, 
I found a guard assembled, and a man rather 
meanly dressed dragged along with his arms 
pinioned behind him. When he arrived at the 
cross streets, he was suffered to rest a moment, 
and he l(X)ked round him : he seemed feeble and 
exhausted, but no whit dismayed ; he apj)eared 
rather to erect himself and assume a stern and 
intrepid countenance; presently a Turk came 
liehind liim with a kinskal, — that is, a curved sword 
with a sharp edge on the concave side, — and at one 
stroke severed his liead from his body. He was 
cast into the middle of the street, according to 
Oriental usage, that every one might trample on 
him, and dogs and vultures devour liiiu, and his head 
was placed, with the face upwards, on his back ; 
and here, in conformity with Turkish law, the body 
was to remain weltering for tliree days. But as 
this street led directly to tlie British palace, and 
was inhabited by English and other Franks, a 
remonstrance was made by his Excellency Lord 
Strangford against an exposure so revolting to 
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£uro{)ean Imbits and feelings. His representations 
were inunediately attended to; the Inxly was 
removed and thrown into the sea, and the exhibi- 
tion was never, I believe, repeated in that place. 
Such was the fate of a brave man, who remained 
taitliful to the cause he had esj>oused ; had he 
fallen with the sacred band at Drageschan, ho had 
been saved an ignominious execution ; but history 
teac^hes us, that the death of a patriot is not less dig- 
nified, whether he perish on the field or the scaffold. 

It was very late when we arrived at the village 
of Salatruk, at tlie commencement of the pass 
which leads through the Carpathian Mountains. 
Notwithstanding the rumour of the ])laguo being 
everywhere, we found it had not extended in this 
direction ; so I resolved to sleep at the post-house. 
Wc found here a hut detached from the rest, which 
is designed as a rix)m of accommodation for travel- 
lers, somewhat in the manner, but wanting all the 
conjforts, of similar Bulgarian huts. It had, how- 
ever, a fire-place resembling a German stove, and 
a bench raised behind it. On this I caused a 
quantity of hay to be placed; and having made 
the first soft bed I could accomplish since I left the 
British palace, I stretched myself on it, and laying 
my aching head on another truss, I fell asleep, 
and slept in luxury till the morning. 
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As we had twelve hoars to travel to the place 
tif quarantine, I wished to arrive early, so as to 
save a day in the count; we therefore started by 
moonlight, two hours before day. It had snowed 
hard the evening and night before, so that the 
ground, this morning, was soft enough to make 
the motion of the little carriage more tolerable. 
We had entered the great pass of Rothenturn, or 
the Red Tower, which leads tJiroiigh the Carpa- 
thian chain, from Wallachia to Transylvania, and 
were now in the heart of the mountains. The 
scjenery, as daylight appeared, was truly sublime 
and beautiful. Very high precipices, covered with 
wood to their summit, overhung the valley. Some- 
times an abrupt face, covered with a mass of snow, 
presented itself, and was immediately succeeded 
by a dark mass of wood, where the sun was not 
visible. The trees were beech, birch, and alder, 
in the lower regions ; and in the upper, deep green 
patches of pine. 

At eight ©’’clock we arrived at the village and 
post-house of Prejx)ra, situated under a lofty 
mountain called Kosay. This rises steep and 
abrupt over the glen to an immense height. It is 
seamed by sevei^al perpendicular ridges, alternately 
covered with w^ood and snow, which give the 
sides of mountains a singular striped appearance. 

s 



The glen and the road wind notmd its base, ^ 
that it is seen in all its forins. We stopped at the 
post-house of Preporato breakfast, and while taking 
off my great coat, a man came to assist me. ' We 
had heard that the plague was in this village, and 
looking in. the man's face, 1 saw an immense 
tumour, under his jaw, as big as a child's head, and 
apparently just ripe for lancing. I naturally shrunk 
from the contact of such an assistant, when the 
Kiaya, or agent of the post, said to the man, in 
distinct Latin, ‘‘ sepone^ and the man stood aside; 
he then turned to me and said, with the same 
distinctness, “ Tumor mm esti pesti, danmee^ esti 
gunsha.” I now found, not only that the peasants 
here spoke Latin, but that they were afflicted with 
tumours in their necks, like the Goitres of the Alps. 
These tumours were so common, that of seven 
persons then in the post-house, five wei*e afflicted 
with them, including our two postilions. A very 
little fellow, like a dwarf, now came up to me; he 
had a silly, vacant countenance, seemed incapable 
of uttering articulate sounds, and made a motion, 
by putting his finger in his mouth, Uiat he was 
hungry. I inquired if there were many such 
dwarfs here, and the Kiaya said j ‘^Suti nrnltif innu- 
• meroMle.” They aboimd in every village in the 
mountains ; and they are considered as half foeds. 
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Here, then, were the Goitres and the Cretins? of the 
Alps, in a region where I had never heard of them 
before- There are none to be found in the chain of 
the Balkans, where the humidity of the atmosphere 
descends in rain; but they are abundant in a 
ridge of mountains not two hundred miles distant^ 
where the vapours fall in snow. This is another 
presumption in favour of the popular opinion as 
to the cause— drinking dissolved snow water ; an 
opinion which die people themselves here have 
adopted. I did not find, however, when I was at 
Brusa, that any persons complained of this, though 
the only water they use the whole year is dissolved 
snow from Mount Olympus. I felt sonic of these 
tumours, and they did not appear to have any 
connexion with the maxillary or salivary glands ; 
they were in the lower part of the throat, loosely 
attached, and freely moveable without the smallest 
pain or incom’^enience, and sometimes hung so low 
as to rest beneath the clavicles. 

The post-house here was excessively dirty and 
wretched, and formed a strong contrast with our 
ccnnfortable Bulgarian resting places. A crowd 
of fellows in* sheep-skin jackets, and with swelled 
necks, were preparing their breakfast, which con- 
sisted in some bones of mutton and masses of boiled 
Indian com, forming a consistent yellow jelly, 

s 2 
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and carried on bits of Iioard. MustapJm, aware 
of the discomforts, had brought a ham from 
Buchorest ; and having coflee and sugar, I was 
well provided. A young woman now came in 
with a plate of apples and pears; I fllled her a 
cup of coffee, which she received very gracefully, 
after kissing my hand. The coffee was the first 
she had ever tasted, and all her deference could 
not prevent her spitting it out again. I asked the 
Kiaya if she was his sister, and he replied, “ Nmi 
soror^ Doninee^ esti I directed Mustapha 

to give her something more agreeable than coffee 
for her apples, and her husband again said, Ago 
tibi gratiaii^ Doimiee.'^ I now^ prepared to depart ; 
and not finding sufficient hay in the little cart, I 
made a sign for more : the man said, jmio 
and the cart was filled. When I got in, I felt 
no cord, as usual, to support my feet, and pointed to 
what I wanted. The man said, funi haich^ 

pointing to the place, which was immediately done. 
The Italian language has been generally spread 
through the east of Europe by the Venetians and 
Genoese, and it is more universally spoken at Pera 
than French ; but the Italian language, thus intro* 
duced, is confined to maritime towns, with which 
these remote and secluded people could not have 
any possible communication. The terms, therefore. 
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whicl) they use, which seem to Iiave an affinity 
with Italian, cannot be derived from the modern 
language, but must have been the remains of that 
phraseology which the Romans left the Dacians 
sixteen hundred years ago. In fact, tlie w'ords 

Dmmne^ &c., are not Italian words; 

and people living in the East, who derive their 
language from that niodeni people, say, Seigneur 
and ^moglie^ &c. Hut the dress of these peasants 
is a further confirmation of their origin. It con- 
sists of a tunic, or shirt, which comes down 
as far as the knee, — not tucked into drawers, as 
that of every other people, but hanging outside. 
Tliis is confined about the middle by a zone, or 
girdle, of leather ; the feet are enclosed in sandals, 
tied over tlie instep and ancles with thongs; and 
a pallium, or cloak, is carried on the slioulder, 
Avhich, when the weather is cold or wet, is wrapped 
round tlie body. 

I t(X)k leave of these descendants of the 
Romans, by the word Valete^ which they 
repeated, and we proceeded tlirougli the glen. 
In an hour we arrived at a more open space, and 
were convinced we were yet in Wallachia, by the 
wooden crosses we saw yet set up. These singular 
and striking monuments begin at the Danube, 
and continue to the extremity of the Carpathian 



Mountains, and exactly resemble similar ones of 
stone in Ireland. The cros^s here, however, are 
universally of wood, ten or twelve feet high, and 
covered with inscriptions, carved in relief, in 
Sclavonian Greek. On the cross beams and the 
centre are monograms of Christ and the Virgin, 
with figures of saints : on the stem are the in- 
scriptions, which occupy both front and sides. 
Sometimes ten or twelve stand together in a row, 
by the road side ; and sometimes a single one is 
enclosed in a little wooden temple ; such was that 
which we now saw, which bore the date of 1824 ; 
but some are very ancient. A Wallachian, in any 
critical situation, makes a vow to erect, before his 
death, a bridge, a fountain, or a cross: the last seems 
to be the favourite, for these monuments are much 
more numerous than the other two. Whenever, 
also, a man has met with a violent death, a cross 
is erected on the road side, to mark the place, and 
commemorate where it happened, and prevent the 
dead from becoming a vampire. 

At two o'^clock we arrived on the banks of a 
large river: on inquiring the name, I was informed 
it was the Oiilta Ap, the ancient Aluta Aqua, 
wliich, rising in Transylvania, finds a passage 
through the glen of the Carpathians, and finally 
falls into the Danul)e through Wallachia. It is 
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here crosaed<by a large, ferryrboat, exactly similar 
to those in Holland. The boat was a parallelogram, 
die ends gradually sloping upwards. One end 
was turned to the bank, and the horses and car- 
riages drove in without any one dismounting; the 
boat cirossed, and presented the other end to the 
bank, and we drove out. In a quarter of an hour 
we arrived at Kimeni, the last post-house in 
Wallachia. We had heard that the plague was 
raging violently here, and had advanced to the 
very walls of the quarantine. We found, however, 
that it was not so. 

From hence the road lies for two hours along 
the bank of the Olt or Oulta, ascending towards 
its source. The greater jjortion of it is a pre- 
cipice, which overhangs the river; it in many 
places had fallen in, and was passable only with 
great fatigue and hazard. All these places 
were now repaired, but in the Wallachian style, 
with boards. That they should use wood in the 
southern parts, where there is no stone to be found, 
is not surprising ; but here, where all is rock, it 
seems strange perverseness not to use it. It 
would only be to remove the stones from one 
side, where they are still an obstruction, to the 
other where they have fallen away, and a permanent 
road is made ; but instead of this, they tnake 
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platforms of boards, wliich are continually de- 
caying, so that the greater part of the road, for 
six miles, is a tottering wooden scaffold over a 
precipice. 

Continuing up the course of the Olt, we arrived 
about four o’clock at a small stream which falls 
into it from a naiTow valley ; this we crossed^ 
and arrived in the Austrian territories. Here we 
found a guard of soldiers, and some houses which 
fire for the piir[x>ses of quarantine : we were told 
to rest for a short time, till arrangements were 
made for passing on a little further. 



GHAPTEIl XIII. 


AncieDt Wallachia and Moldavia— Sketch of history— Greek 
princes, and their late — Cherish ancient prophecies— Extent of 
the country, population, manners, and dress of tlie people — 
Relij^ion^ Language. » 

Having now pansed to the extreme l)oundary of 
the province of W allachia, you will recpiire from me 
a short retrospect of the country. The boundaries of 
Thrace corres];)onded exactly with the mcKlern Rou- 
melia, niimely, extending from the Propontis and 
Sea of Mannora to Mons Haemus, the Balkans ; 
those of Moesia Inferior corresponded with Bulgaria, 
namely, from the same mountains to tlie Danube. 
But the ancients did not circumscribe Dacia by 
similar natural boundaries ; it extended beyond 
the Carpathian Mountains to an undefined distance 
from the Danube, and so included Transylvania 
and part of Hungary, as well as the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia; which latter are con- 
tained within the well defined natural limits of the 
river and the mountains. The Romans limited 
their conquests by this great river, till after the 
reign of Augustus. The Dacians then, under their 
formidable King, Dacebalus, made incursions into 
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the Roman provinces of Moesia ; and, being repulsed, 
tlie Emperor Trajan followed them across the river 
into their own territory. The remains of his 
bridge yet mark the spot where he crossed con- 
siderably higher up the Danube; some of tlie piles, 
when the water is low, project three feet above the 
surface, and impede the navigation of the river. 
The Romans colonized Dacia with 30,000 persons, 
and continued in possession of the country for three 
centuries : but when they were pressed by the inroads 
of Barbarians, they were compelled to withdraw 
their legions, as they were from Britain, and leave 
tlieir colonists to defend themselves. 

The origin of the p resent name of that part of 
Dacia now called Wallachia, is much disputed ; 
some affirming it come from Valech, the Sclavonian 
name forashepherd ; butitis, with more probability, 
derived from Flaccus, a celebrated pro-pra?tor, who 
governed this part of the country, which was after 
him called Flaccia, as it was thus commemorated 
by Ovid when he resided in the vicinity : — 

Praefnit liis, Grsecine, locis modo Flaccus, et illo 
Ripa ferax Istri sub duce tuta fuit ; 

Hie tenuit Moesas gentes in pace fideli, 

Hie arou lisos terruit ense Gsetas, 

EpisU Pont. Lib. 4. 
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The better and instructed ]^>art of the pebj^ adhere 
to the Bojuan origin, and call themselves Bomum, 
and their country Tsara Romaneska, or Roman 
land. The language and dress attest this descent ; 
but the people retain nothing of the lineaments or 
character of their celebrated ancestors. They have 
soft, simple faces, and gentle, timid dispositions. 

. .. On the departure of the Romans, the country 
was inundated by successive hordes of those Bar- 
barians which overran the rest of Europe, particu- 
larly Scythian tribes. Among these, the Pazinaces 
are distinguished ashavingbeen long after employed 
as mercenaries in the armies of the Lower Empire. 
The chief who had rendered his name most famous 
was Rhaddo Negro, or Rodolphus Niger. He 
founded the city of Kimpelong, a corruption of 
Campus Longus, in Up|>er Wallachia, which was 
the first recognized capital of the country. He 
also built die city of Corte, on the river Argish, 
now so distinguished for its beautiful chapel, 
among the tombs and inscriptions of which the 
name of Rhaddo is at this day very conspicuous. 
He was the first who assumed the Sclavonic title of 
p&ifiMSa, Voivode, or Prince. In the time of 
Mahomet II. the Wallachians made an ineffectual 
attempttoridthemselvesoftheneighbourhood of and 
dependence on the Turks, who, at that time, were 
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overrunning all the countries in the east of liurope, 
after they had taken Constantinople. They crossetl 
the Danube, and defeated the Turks they found 
in Bulgaria on the other side: they were beaten 
back, however, by the victorious Mahomet, who 
entered Wallachia, de[X)sed the Voivode, and set 
up his brother Bladus, with whom he made the 
famous treaty, the principal articles of which are 
observed at tliis day as the foundation of the inde- 
pendence of the jirovinces. The Wallachians 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of 10,000 piasti'es 
atCxiurdzio, on the Danube; and the Turks engaged 
that no Turk should enter AVallachia; that it 
should enjoy its own laws ; its Voivode bo elected 
by the bishops and boyars; tliat Wallachians 
should pass into Turkey without being considered 
ray as, or subjects of the Porte; and all Clu’istimis, 
Avho had become Turks and again resumed the pro- 
fession of (,’hristianity, should pass into Wallachia, 
and not be claimed again by the Turks. Tins pri- 
vilege is the more important, as all such apostates 
are instantly punished with death in Turkey. No 
Turkish mosque should be built in the country ; 
and all Turkish merchants who came to trade 
should depart the moment their business was con- 
cluded. The greater part of this treaty is observed 
at this day; and the only fortresses the Turks 
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possessed ontlienortliof the Daiiiihcs woreGiiirgevo, 
Il)rail, a^nd Tourno, close on the river, which were 
afterwards ceded to them. 

The Wallachians continued to elect their own 
Voivcxle till the time of Constantine Bessarabba, 
whose fate and its consequences form an era in the 
history of the provinces. When Peter tlie Great 
advanced with the Russians to Yassi, in the year 
1711, this Voivode had agreed to assist him with 
y 0,()00 men and abundance of provisions: terrified, 
however, by the preparations of the Turks, he neg- 
lected to fulfil his engagement; and the Russians, 
thus deprived of their expected resources, were 
extricated from their dangers only by the sagacity 
of Peteris wife Catherine, who bribed the Grand 
Vizir with all the jew'els in her camp, and the 
Russians werc suffered to depart. Bessarabba 
hoped his engagements in this affair were a profound 
secret; but in the year following, in Passion week, 
when every member of the Greek church was occu- 
pied w ith his devotions, a Cupidge Bashi, or messen- 
ger of the Porte, arrived at Buchorest with an escort 
of 100 men. He informed the Voivode he was in 
a great hiuTy to pass on, and had only time for a 
momenCs interview: he was immediately intro- 
duced; and when the Voivode stood up to receive 
him, he placed a black handkerchief on his 
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shoulder, — a ceremony by which his deposition was 
signified. He and his whole fairdly were them seized 
and brought to Constantinople, where they werfe; 
confined in the Seven Towers. His private property 
was confiscated s and this not proving as great as 
was expected, his four sons were taken Out and 
put to the torture in the presence of their fath^; 
They were then all beheaded under the winckrvtr4 
of the Seraglio, while the Sultan was looking on ; 
their five heads were carried on poles throu^ die 
streets, and their bodies thrown into the Sea of 
Marmora. They floated towards die isle of 
Chalki, where they were picked up by soitte 
Greek boatmen, and buried in one of the mpno.si' 
teries of the island. This unfortunate man was 
the last Boyar who was elected by the constitution 
of the province ; and the Turks determined from 
dial time to appoint Greek princes from the Fanal 
to the office. The name of Bessarabba is still 
cherished in Wallachia. A sword which had 
belonged to him was brought to me for sale; it 
had on the blade his name in letters of gold, with 
the following inscription : — 

^ 0£OTOK€aECnoiNACKEnE*POYPI*yATTEA,IIOII 
ANTIQNeXPONTQNeVCEBKCTAtQENaOCOTATQ 
ICAlEKAAMllPOTAtQAteENTlIiCiANOYiaNOYKQWc 
TANTINOIlASAPANBQtBUAA. 
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Mother of Gotl, Mistress, Protectress^ guard from 
all his enemies the most pious, the most numilicent, 
the most illustrious Prince, the Son of »John, the Son 
of John, Constantine Bcssarabba, the Voivode.*” 

The Greeks of the Fanal, on whom the office 
was conferred, and who, in consequence, bore the 
title of Prince, consisted of several families ; viz. 
Mavrocordato, Morousi, Ypselantes, Calimachi, 
Suzzo, Caradja, Hantcherli, and Movroyeni; but by 
the influence of Halet Effendi, the appointment was 
latterly confined to the families of Morousi, Cali- 
machi, and Suzzo. When a inan had served the 
office of Dragoman, he was eligible to be elected 
Hospodar, and then bore the title of Prince ; the 
Princess was styled Domna, and her daugliters 
Domnizza. The terras Voivode and Hospodar are, 
I believe, indiscriminately applied to the governors 
of the provinces. The first is strictly vernacular, and 
means a chief either civil or military; the latter is a 
Uussian word, a slight variation of Gospodin, Lord. 

As I was well acquainted, during my residence 
at Constantinople, with several individuals who 
belonged to or were connected with these di^ 
tingiiished families, perhaps you would think some 
account of them, in this place, as connected witli 
Wallachia and Moldavia, uot irrelevant or unin- 
teresting. 



The firatof them Princes who was called on tb 
govern the provinces, was Mavrocordato. The 
family had been originally merchants of Scio, of 
high respectability amtmg their countrymen, and 
distinguished for their intelligence. One of them, 
I believe a physician, was ap}x>mted dragoman, 
or interpreter, to the Porte, and conducted himself 
in that situation with such talent and integrity 
in all their transaxaions with foreign powers, that 
they named his son Nicholas governor of the 
provinces, on the death of Bessarabba, and pro- 
posed to confer the office ever after, as a reward, 
on their deserving dragomans. He was appointed 
by beratt, or diploma, in 1716, and proclaimed 
by a Turkish Capidgi Bashce. Among the 
descendants of this family, whose memory is 
cherished in Wallaehia, was Constantine, who 
was appointed in 17f55. He in several instances 
abolished slavery, and greatly iirij)roved the con- 
dition of the peasantry ; and many of his laws and 
institutions still attest his wisdom and liberality. 
He was twice recalled by the Porte, as an unfit 
instrument for their purposes; but he persevered 
at the hazard of his life, with the same unyielding 
integrity. His surviving descendants preserve 
the same character : they are benevolent and en- 
lightened men ; engaged in retirement, in scientific 
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ami literru'y pursuits, or devoting themdelved to 
inare active and dangerous service in the cause 
of their countrymen. One of them, the Hatman 
Alexander Mavrocordato, was married to the 
Princess Smarag<la Morousi, by whom he had 
several children. He was himself an enlightened 
and intelligent man, fond of literary retirement; and 
was living at Therapia in the bosom of his large 
family, to whose education he had devoted him- 
self, when the Greek insurrection began. It did 
not appear that he had the smallest connexion 
with it; yet his person was seized, and all his 
property confiscated. He was himself exiled to 
Angom, in Asia, and his wife and daughters left 
to the brutality of Turkish soldiers, %vho were 
encamped round the house. Here their sufferings 
were so great, that one of his daughters, the most 
lovely and accomplished of the modem Greeks, 
fell a victim to it. I had the honour to be well 
acquainted with this amiable family, and can 
testify, to their many excellent qualities; — ^the 
dignified and cheerful fortitude with which they 
bore their misfortunes, the affectionate attachment 
they evinced to each other, and their generous 
liberality, as far as their limited means extended, 
to their unfortumate countrymen. When I left 
Constantinople, the head of the family was still 
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in exile and the rest struggling with poverty and 
humiliation in an obscure house at the Faiud. 
Another of this family is Alexander Mavrocordato-, 
the man who so lately distinguished himself as 
a leader in the Greek revolution. He is the son 
of a princess, but never was himself Governor of 
the provinces. He was affianced to a young lady, 
to w^hom he was about to be married; but he 
had proceeded to Wallachia in the suite of Prince 
Caradja before the ceremony took place, and was 
compelled to fly w ith him from that province. He 
was resident in Italy when the insurrection began, 
iJCid from thence j)assed over to the Morea, where 
he took an active part in the alfairs of his country : 
his affianced bride escaped to Odessa. He w^as at 
that time a man about thirty-five, highly esteemed 
by his countrymen for his spirit and intelligence. 

The family of Morousi, connected by marriage 
with the former, w^as also much distinguished by 
the enlightened men who bihmgcd to it. One of 
these was Demetrius Morousi. This man united 
in himself many of the cpuilities of an ancient 
Greek, — intelligence, activity, refinement, intrepi- 
dity, and an ardent love of his country. His ability 
and unbending courage were such, that the Turks 
at once respected and feared him. He was the 
first man who devised a system of education for 



the modern Greeks, and, by his influence with 
the Porte, carried it into effectual ojieration. 
He founded the Academy of Koorou Chesmts 
on the Bospliorus; j)rovided it witli a library, 
philosophical instruments, and professors in tlie 
sciences; and saw it filled with students. He was 
also a principal a<;ent in establishing tiie Colleges 
of Scio and Ayvali. Among the literary works for 
which the Greeks are indebted to him, is the 
a folio Lexicon of tlic Greek language, illustrated 
with quotations ; the completest tliat ever w'as 
published. One volume of it was printed off at 
the Patriarchal press, when the troubles ])egan, 
and is no mean specimen of the talent, industry, 
^and intelligence, of the modern Greeks. His many 
services in this way were such, that his countrymen 
conferred upon him the distinguished ancient 
appellation of Evipyirtu', which he merited. 

He was the first who directed their minds, with 
effect, to objects w^orthy of their attention ; drew 
them from the ignorance in Avhich they were sunk, 
and roused in them the slumbering fire of their 
ancestors. He also proposed, and endeavoured to 
effect, a reformation in the church, by abolishing 
the burthensome festivals ; but he did not live to 
accomplish it. The manner of his death was 
such as every one of his rank in the Fanal are 
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taught by experience to expect. He accompanied 
Galeb Eftendi to the congress of Buchorcst, in 1812, 
as dragoman; and was principally concerned in 
conducting the negotiation, in w hich a considerable 
portion of Moldavia, as far as the Pruth, was 
ceded to Russia. He was, of course, represented 
as an agent of Russia, and his death resolved on. 
He w^as warned of this by friends from Constanti- 
nople, and offered an asylum in Russia; but 
nothing could move his fixed resolution to return 
and meet the charge. The Grand Vizir was at this 
time at Shunila, with his army ; and when Morousi 
crossed the Danube at Rutschuk, lie was directed 
to proceed tliither to a conference. He jiarted 
from Galeb Effendi, with the most friendly 
assurances of good-will, and acknowledgments for 
the services he had rendered him at tlie negocia- 
tion, and was conducted by an honorary escort 
to Shumla. The moment he entered the gate of 
the Viziris residence, he w'as cut down by the 
sabres of his guard of honour; his head was 
severed from his body and sent to the Porte, where 
it was exi[X)sed, with that of his brother Panayotti, 
over the gate of the Seraglio. In passing through 
Shumla, I was shown the spot where the assassina- 
tion was committed. Two of his nephews were 
confidentially employed by the Turks, when the 
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Greek insurrection began ; one as dragoman to the 
Porte, and the other to the Arsenal : they were, 
of course, l>oth executed. The manner of their 
death was variously reported to me at the time : 
the account I give you, is that generally believed. 
Constantine Morousi, dragoman of the Porte, was 
one day riding on his return home from Constantin 
nople to his house at Therapia, when a letter was 
put into his hand by a stranger, who then disap- 
peared. On opening the letter, he found it was 
from Ypselantes, apprising him of the intended 
insurrection of the Greeks, and calling on him for 
his support. Feeling himself dangerously com- 
promised by the very receipt of this letter, and 
conceiving it to be his duty, from his confidential 
situation, not to conceal it, he immediately repaired 
to the Reis Efiendi, and a])prised him of the cir- 
cumstances. The Reis Effendi directed him to 
translate the letter into Turkish, and give him a 
transcript; this he did, omitting, however, one 
passage, which said that all the Greeks were 
engaged in the plot, — ^fearing, by tliis expression, 
to compromise the innocent. When the translation 
was sent to the Sultan, he had it collated with the 
original, and finding a passage omitted, he resolved 
on his death. Morousi brought to the Yali 
Kiosk, under the Seraglio, where, it is said, he 
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witnessed his execution. His wife and nine children 
were at that time residing at Therapia, where he 
had a palace and demesne, next to that of the 
French Ambassador’s. Immediatel y on the death of 
the father, orders were sent thither to seize his three 
eldest sons ; but their mother having had timely 
notice, concealed them in a cistern, in which they 
remained for two days ; from hence tliey escaped, 
with several others of the family, to Galata, and 
were there secretly embarked in a llagnsan ship, 
and concealed among the folds of the sails and 
under a false bottom in the vessel. They finally 
arrived in safety at Odessa, where the Em|)eror 
Alexander allowed them a pension of twelve 
hundred roubles a month. His widow is a woman 
of an excellent character, possessing gi’eat forti- 
tude with great gentleness, and higlily correct and 
estimable in all the relations of life. Their fine 
palace and demesne on the Bosphorus w^as burnt 
and utterly ruined, and a splendid library of books 
carried off by every one who chose to take them, 
and sold by Jews in the streets of Pera, as waste 
paper. 

The dragoman of the Arsenal, was, for a short 
time after his brother’s death, treated with apparent 
confidence; but at length he was confined, and 
given to understand that bis death also was resolved 
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on. Here his fortitude failed him, and he proposed, 
it was said, to purchase his life at the expense of 
his religion. He was given to understand, that his 
conversion would be received, and would be the 
means of saving his soul in the next world, but 
could not save his life in this. He therefore with- 
drew his offer of conversion, and submitted to his 
fate as a Christian. He was not married, and left 
no family. 

Tlie family of Ypselantcs was also distinguished, 
among tlie l^rinces, as well by rank as by mis- 
fortune. One of them was Hospodar of W allachia, 
in 1806, and was suspected of being concerned 
with Czerni George, and exciting the Servians to 
revolt ; aiid his agetl father was seized at Constan- 
tinople, put to the torture, and beheaded, for the 
supposed delin([ueiicy of the son, who escaped to 
Russia, where he died His son Alexander was 
born at Constantinople, in 1795 ; but educated 
ill Russia, early entered the Russian army, and 
accompanied them in the expedition into France, 
where he was wounded, lost an arm, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of General. In the beginning 
of the year 1821, he was residing at Odessa, 
whence he crossed the Prutli, entered Vassi, and 
raised the standard of revolution. After his defeat 
and imprisonment, his brother Demetrius escaped 
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ta MoriBa, where he took an .acjtive part with the 
insurgents, and still continues- 

The family of Calimachi w'ere greatly in die ctHi-- 
lidence of the Porte. In 181S, Charles Calimachi 
was appointed Hospodar of Wallachia, by thp 
influence of Halet Eflendi, who had been secre- 
tary to his father, when holding that ofSce. He 
was continued in that situation for the full 
term of seven years. From hence he retired to 
Constantinople, and was employed confldentially, 
and assisted as a minister at the conferences 
held at Bcybec, on the Bosphorus. In 1831, he 
was again appointed Hospodar; and was {wo- 
ceeding to his Government, when the insurrection 
commenced. Ho continued, however, in high 
favour at Constantinople, even after the proscription 
of his friends ; but at length fell under suspicion, 
and was ordered to retire to Boli, in Asia Minor. 
Here he was reported to have died suddenly of 
apiplexy ; but it was generally believed that his 
death was ordered by the Porte. He was a man 
of fifty, and left a large family behind him, who 
were confined in a khan, as in a prison, bereft of 
every comfort, sinking under poverty and sickness. 
One of his daughters died of consumption in this 
place, and had not, during her ilhicss, even a chaiige 
of linen. 



Yanko Calimaicihi was brother of the fenttfer, 
and was dragoman to the Pbrte in February 
1821. He was, however, deprived of his situation 
immediately after, and sent into exile with his 
family, where he continued for a few months 
unmolested ; hut his head was then transmitted 
to Constantinople, and exposed at the Seraglio. A 
rumour, at the time, prevailed, that he had effected 
his escape, and that the head of some one else 
was substituted. Tliis originated in a circtimstance 
which occurred to one of his servants. He was the 
Capi Techocadar, who attended him to the Porte, 
and was involved in his master's condemnation. 
They seized, however, another servant of the same 
name, and executed him. When the mistake was 
mentioned, Hipsi bir dhir, “ It’s all one,” says the 
Turk, and sent on his head to Constantinople. 
He was about forty, and left a large family of 
children, who were shut up with the former, and 
reduced to the same distress. 

Yanko Calimachi was distinguished among the 
Greeks for the splendour of his establishment. Im- 
mediately after his deatli, liis fine house on the shores 
of the Bosphorus was pulled do^vn. The exteriors 
of Rayas’ houses are made by law, and indeed are 
studiously kept by the proprietors, unadorned 
and plain, that they might not attract the notice 
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or cupidity of the Turks ; but when they entered 
tJie interior of this, to execute the Sultan‘’s orders, 
tlicy were astonislied at its tnagnifJcence. Tlrft 
window curtains and hangings were formed of 
rich Cashmire shawds, and every other decoration 
w^as in a style of correspondent expense and 
splendour. Among the decorations w ere armorial 
bearings, in which were discovered some emblems 
of the ancient Greek Empire. This had excited 
a suspicion, that he had aimed at re-establishing 
and succeeding to their throne, and w'^as said to be 
one of tlie causes why his house was tom down. 

The family of Suzzo had also experienced the 
vicissitudes of human life in the East, aad the 
precarious tenure of luanan foi’tune# Alexander 
Suzzo was dragoman to the Porte in 1808, A 
secret negociation which was carrying on, had 
transpired ; and as he was the organ of communi- 
cation, he was suspected of having divulged it. 
He was denounced as a traitor to the Sultan 
Mustapha, and the next morning a Hatta Sherif 
was issued to the Kainiacan, ordering him to 
see that Alexander Suzzo, dragoman to the Porte, 
should be put to death. The unfortunate man 
ha<l not the slightest suspicion of what was about 
to happen. The dragonum of the Porte usually 
sits in a little chamber, uv narrow recess, in the 
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])aliicc of the Grand Vizir. Here he was engaged 
({uietly, in his ordinary occupations, when word 
was brought to him that the Reis Effendi wished 
to s})eak to hinj. He proceeded to the chamber 
of this minister, who mildly told him to follow 
him to the house of the Kaimacan. As soon as 
he arrived he was seized by his executioners. 
He loudly requested to know the nature of his 
oflence, and time to justify himself; he was 
answered by bloAVs; dragged to a place before the 
great gate of the Seraglio, and beheaded. His 
body was, as usual, exposed for three days in the 
streets. 

After the flight of Caradja, one of the family 
was aj)pointed Hospodar of Wallachia, at an 
advanced age ; and was so poor, that he had not 
money to pay tlie messenger who brought liim the 
news. He died at his Goveminent, and it was 
rumoured that he was poisoned. He had been ap- 
plied to fretjuently, to concur in the plan of insur- 
rection, but always refused, and his death was 
said to be the consequence ; his wife sealed up all 
his correspondence, aad sent it to the Forte, by 
whicli his small property was preserved to his 
family. Another of the family, son-in-law of 
Caradja, Michael Suzzo, was Hospodar of Mol- 
davia, when the insurrection commenced. He 
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immediately took an active part in the troiibles, 
as a partizan ; and on the failure of the attempt 
escaped to Russia, where he now is. 

On the death of Alexander Suzzo, Yanko 
Caradja was appointed dragoman ; and afterwards, 
by the influence of Halet Effendi, Hospodar of 
Wallachia, in 1812, when the provinces were eva- 
cuated. The appointed time was seven years ; and 
he was quietly suffered to continue for six, amassing 
large sums of money. He now became an object 
either of suspicion or cupidity ; and secret informa- 
tion was conveyed to him to that effect. He 
lost no time in transmitting all his wealtli privately 
to agents in Italy and other countries, who depo- 
sited it in bank on his account; and having thus 
made every arrangement, he convoked all the 
Boyars at Buchorest on the lOth of October, 1818, 
and confided to them the reins of government: 
he then retired, joined his family, who were wait- 
ing for him at some distance from Buchorest, in 
carriages, and proceeded across the Carpathian 
Mountains to Kronstadt, in Transylvania; from 
whence he went to Geneva, and from thence to 
Pisa, where he still resides. 

The family of Mayvroyeni was distinguished for 
its wealth and elegance. One of them had been 
Hospodar of Moldavia, some years ago, and was 
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decapitated. He built a splendid house at Thet- 
rapia. He is supposed to have been the Greek 
who furnished the model to the author of Anas- 
tasius.. Three of his sons were living at The- 
rapia, when the late insiurection commenced ; 
they were sent to Asia Minor, and consigned to 
oblivion. 

Constantine Changeri was either Hospodar or 
Kainiacan of one of the provinces, and beheaded 
on the suspicion of some treason. His brother 
Alexander was residing on the Bosphorus, at Balta 
Liman, when the late disturbances commenced, in 
1821. Orders were issued to arrest him, but he 
escaped into the Black Sea, on board a passing slup, 
and, with his two soits, got safe to Odessa, where 
they now reside. He was a literary man, who had 
formed an extensive collection of ancient medals, 
and other remains of Grecian art. 

Constantine Negri was Kaimacan of Wallachia 
before the appointment of the last Greek Prince. 
He was accused of having circulated the Constitu- 
tions printed by the Insurgents, and was beheaded 
at the Fanal on the 8th Novend)er, 1832. The 
yafta placed on his body commenced with these 
words — “ Behold the odious carcase of Constantine 
Negri, Kaimacan of Wallachia.” He was the 
last Greek executed at Constantinople. 
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Ueside these, there were the families of Argy- 
ropoli, Mano, anti others, distinguished by a love 
of science and literature, whom yon would think 
it tedious, perJiaps, to particularize ; but such has 
been the fate of all the noble or respectable fami- 
lies of the Greeks at the Fanal. Witli the excep- 
tion of Caradja alone, I believe, they have all 
been doomed to death, or exile, with the confisca- 
tion of their property ; and the survivors arc now 
suffering the bitterness of anxiety and humiliation 
in different parts of Turkey, or poverty and distress 
in foreign countries. About ten years ago, the 
Greeks of the Fanal were a very thriving and pros- 
perous coinmunity, enjoying, generally speaking, 
the ct)nfidence and respect of the government 
under which they lived ; acquiring, by their talents, 
an extraordinary degree of influence ; selected as 
the exclusive organs of communication with all the 
powers of Europe, and Governors of the richest 
provinces in the Turkish dominions. These advan- 
tages they have for ever forfeited. They are now 
excluded, by law, from liolding the situations of 
either Hospodar or dragoman ; and whatever be 
tlie state of their countrymen in Greece, the Greeks 
of the capital under the Turkish government are 
henceforth doomed to poverty and humiliation. 
How far they have merited this, by their own 
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imprudence or misconduct, I do not presume to say; 
but tlicy have left behind them such traces of Intel- 
ligence and improvement in tin’s Oriental city, tJiat 
one cannot but deeply regret them. They were 
men who still kept from extinction, in the Turkish 
capital, the habits and feelings of Euro}>ean cities; 
they cultivated literature and the elegant arts, 
indulged in the free and hospitable intercourse of 
social life, from which their females were not 
excluded ; practised all tlie domestic duties and 
affections at home, and the courtesies of polished 
life abroad ; and in their cordial families, and in 
theirs alone, a Frank felt that he was not an unwel- 
come intruder. The beautiful village of Tlierapia, 
on the Uosphorus, w as no less distinguished for its 
healthy situation, as its name implies, than for the 
maimers of its inhabitants. They were entirely 
Greeks ; and the gay, festive, cheerful habits of 
the people, enlivened by music, dancing, and social 
intercourse, formed the strongest contrast witli 
the dull and repulsive aspect of every otlier village 
in the vicinity. This gay place, however, is now 
assimilated to the rest; — ^its inhaliitants are dead, 
or fled ; their elegant kiosks ruined, or abandoned. 
One of them, that of the Prince Ypselantes, was 
conferred upon the French, and is now the summer 
residence of the Embassy. Another was offered 



to the English for the ^me purpose, hut His Excel- 
lency Lord Strangford thought it right to decline it. 

As Governors of the provinces, however, they had 
with a few exceptions, little to excite our sympathy 
or compassion ; they obtained their situations by 
advancing large sums of money to the Forte; rad 
they reimbursed themselves by arbitrary taxation 
on the natives, which was still further increased by 
the crowd of dependants they brought with them. 
The province of WaUacliia is divided into twenty- 
two districts, called Ispravnicates, principally for 
the convenience of levying the taxes. Over each 
of these a Dejjuty Governor was appointed, rad 
the new Prince nominated his own; so that on 
every change, twenty-two Ispravniks, or Governors, 
were removed, and new ones appointed, — ^generally 
Greeks, — who accompanied the Prince into the pro- 
vince. The taxes are limited to a nominal sum, 
but are, occasionally, raised by the Prince to any 
amount, either to gratify the cupidity of the Turks 
or his own ; and every Ispravnik had to make his 
fortune out of the small district over which he was 
set, and during the short time he was to remain. 
The petty oppression of this system was so into- 
lerable, that, on the departure of Caradja with his 
inunense treasure, the Boyars petitioned the Sultan 
no longer to appoint Greeks ; pledging themselves 
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to pay any tribute immediately to the Divan that 
they should impose. The petition was rejectc^d af 
the time ; but the Greeks have since excluded 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding^he actual and hopeless misery 
into which the survivors of these families are now 
plunged, there is something so buoyant and san- 
guine in the Greek temperament, that they are 
never reduced to despair, but still expect prosperity 
and independence. This feeling is kept alive by 
superstitious impressions, a belief in prophecies, 
and an expectation of their accomplishment, in 
which they are as credulous as the Turks. I send 
one of these extraordinary productions, which is 
now circulating among them : it is said to have 
been copied from an ancient tomb of Constantine 
the Great. It consiste<l of words composed entirely 
of consonants, which were unintelligible, till Gen- 
nadios, the Patriarch, who was appointed imme- 
diately after the Turks took possession of tlie city, 
interpreted the prophecy, by supplying the vowels. 
It is certain, that it is noUa recent production, for 
it is known to have been circulated in Constanti- 
nople for at least a century. It is not impossible 
that it may have been the prophecy alluded to 
before, or some modification of it. There is an 
exceedingly beautiful sarcophagus in Constan- 
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tinople, shown at the tomb of Constantine, ajid 
converted by the Turks into a small cistern. I 
have frequently examined it with attention^ but 
could not find on it traces of an inscription. It is 
certain, however, that predictions of the Russians 
entering Constantinople existed in the time of the 
Greek Empire. , The yellow-haired race here men- 
tioned are, of course, the Russians'; but who the 
individual is, I leave it to your sagacity to discover. 
If the prophecy be of a recent date, or this part 
be recently added, it is certainly Constantine; whose 
mother had him so baptized for the express purpose.* 
Necessity com|Xilled the Turks to employ the 
Greeks as dragomans, as they were the only per- 
sons qualified. To obviate this necessity, and to 
exclude them for ever from the situation, they have 
instructed a number of themselves, who are now 
competent to fill the office ; and, to exclude them 
from the provinces, the appointment has once more 
fallen on the native Boyars, and the principles of 
their charter are again acted on. In the year 18SS, 
this dynasty was revived ; and I was present at the 
Patriarchal Church when Nicholas Ghika was con- 
secrated Voivode of Wallachia. He is a plain, 
simple, corpulent, country gentleman, with little of 
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Bag£u:ity or intelligence in his apipeorance. He is, 
lioweverj an honest, well-meaning man, and has 
given general satisfaction, not only to the Turks, 
but to the Wallachians, who consider the object of 
their petition attained by his appointment. 

The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, as 
their limits are now fixed, lie between the northern 
shore of the Danube and the Carpathian Mountains, 
extending, in length, from the Truth to Orsova, 
about 860, and in breadth from the hills to the 
riverj 150 miles. The face of the country is greatly 
varied: the upper part, contiguous to the moun- 
tains, is very beautiful and picturestpie ; the lower 
part, along the shores of the Danube, is in no less 
degree the contrary ; the greater part of the shore, 
to a great breadth inland, is marsh, — ^particularly 
in Moldavia, where the waters running from the 
Carpathian Cliain excavate various passages for 
themselves through the soft mud, leaving behind 
ill their course large stagnant pools. The climate 
is not less varied than the face of the country, being 
subject to great and sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture; the alterations being generally from rain to 
frost for half the year. Notwithstanding its southern 
latitude, in 44'' N., the Danube and rivers falling 
into it are frozen over for six weeks, and are then 
capable of bearing carriages of any burthen, even 



the heaviest artillery. The irregularity and un- 
usual rigour of the climate are said to piwluce a 
decided effect on animal life. The knolls and 
jungles of stunted wood on the low branches 
of the Carpathians, in Upper Wallachia, are the 
haunts of bears and wolves; but they are of a very 
timid nature : even tlie domestic animals are more 
gentle than those of other countries, and their fleslx 
more insipid. 

The population of the two provinces is estimated 
at 1,500,000 persons, and their temperament par^. 
takes of the deteriorating nature of the soil and 
climate. The peasantry I saw were generally of 
low stature, and weak pliysical powers, with light, 
soft, silky hair ; and though their persons were 
plump, their muscles were flabby, and their motions 
indolent and inert; and this, indeed, is the general 
character, from the Boyars, wlio reposed in their 
gilded carriages, to the Surrogees who drove the 
little carts. Their moral qualities are modified by 
their physical temperament ; great crimes are 
unknown among a people who have not sufficient 
hardihood to attempt them; and those that are 
coinniitted in the country, are perpetrated by Pan- 
dours, Arnauts, and other licentious strangers, 
who have been introduced as guards to protect 
the more timid natives. These men frequently 



attack travellers, either alone, or in companies, 
when crossing the broken grounds of the high 
country. These, with the Greeks, were the men 
who principally compcjsed the army of Ypselantes ; 
the natives, though well disposed to the cause, not 
daring to join in it. 

With dispositions so indolent, and physical 
jx)wers so weak, the effects of human lalwur and 
industry arc not to be seen in the country. The prin- 
cipal agricultural prod Lice is w- heat; but thequantity 
raised bears no proportion to the extent and fertility 
of the soil. The Turks fix a uiaxinuim price at 
which they purchase the corn in W allachia, and 
sell it themselves at a considerable advance in 
Constantinople. If a native presume to do it, 
he is punishable wnth the bastinado and the loss of 
his grain. It is, besides, the practice never to sow 
the land in the immediate vicinityof a public road, 
and, to a passing traveller, it seems as if the tillage 
were altogether neglected. Pasture is more suitable 
to their habits and di.spositions; and accordingly 
they supply the neighbouring countries with its 
produce: from 2 to J100,000 sheep, and from 3 to 
4000 horses, are annually sent to Constantinople; 
and immense quantities of swine and horned cattle 
enter Transylvania and Hungary by the different 
passes of the Carpathians. Manufactures are not 
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nnich consumed in a country where the great majo- 
rity dress in sheep-skins. Every thing of this 
description used by the inhabitants of towns is 
brouglit from Germany, particularly the splendid 
but fragile carriages of the Boyars. 

The dress of the upper classes is (piite Oriental, 
resembling that of the Greeks and Armenians at 
Constantinople and Smyrna. A calpac, or tall 
cap, like an obtruncated sugarloaf, with the small 
end placed on the head — a farradgee, or pelisse, 
lined and bordered with fur — a girdle of rich 
shawl round the waist — ^long loose trowsers— 
open boots of coloured leather, and slippers with 
sharp toes turned up. That of the peasants, how- 
ever, is more cliaracteristic, and is generally sup- 
posed to be one proof of their Koman origin. A 
piece of raw hide is laid on the ground, on which 
the peasant puts his foot; it is then cut round a 
little larger than the sole, pierced for strings 
round the edges, and drawn up and tied. The 
strings pass between the toes ; and thus bound on, 
it exactly resembles the sandal on the foot of a 
Roman statue. The breeches are very short ; but 
the shirt, which is of coarse hempen linen, instead 
of being tuckeil into the waistband, hangs down 
over it as low as the knees, and is bound round the 
waist with a cinculus, or girdle: over the shirt is a 
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tight vest or jacket; and in. hot or cold weather, 
they carry a large sheep-skin cloak hanging on 
their shoulders, and on their heads either a cap or a 
Gennan liat. The dress of the women is remark- 
able for the tight manner in which they button 
themselves up in a long coarse cotton coat, which 
reaches from the chin to the ground, and conceals the 
feet, which are naked : round their heads they bind 
a handkerchief, with paras or other coins jingling 
from it. Their habitations are walls of mud covered 
with straw, with a deep excavation, like a cellar; 
in summer they live above, and in winter below, 
the ground. They are not bound, as formerly, 
to the soil, but are at liberty to move where they 
please, since their emancipation by Mavrocordato ; 
though they generally continue in the same sjx^t, 
from habit or indolence. Every male peasant 
above the age of sixteen is subject to the capi- 
tation tax. 

The religion of the country is that of the Greek 
church. Tlieir clergy are exceedingly illiterate, 
few of them knowing how to read or write. They 
are distinguished from the peasantry by having a 
long lieard, and l)y being exempt from imposts, 
except a tribute of fifteen piastres to their Hishop; in 
other respects they follow the same avocations as the 
peasantry, when not on clerical duty. Every village 
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is provided with a place of worship. The church 
is governed by a Metropolitan^ who i-osides at the 
Metropolis or palace at Buchorest, and has several 
Bishops under him; he is appointed by the Prince^ 
and entirely independent of the Patriarch of Coit- 
stantinople, to whom, however, he acknowledges 
a nominal submission. The principalities abound 
with monasteries ; some of which are very rich — 
as every man in good circumstances thinks it 
an act of duty to bequeath something to them ; 
tliey arc, therefore, proprietors of all sorts of pro- 
perty, — even of the shops in the towns and villages. 
The Bible was scarcely known, till Mavrocordato 
introduced copies of it, and ordered it to be 
regularly read in churches. The Catholic religion 
has made some progress; a BisJiop of that per- 
suasion resides at Buchorest, and another at 
Yassi; in each of which towns the Catholics have 
a large church. 'J.^liey are g(?nerally German 
foreigners settled in the country. Charles XII. 
also, during his residence at Bender, founded two 
Lutlieraii churclies in the ])rovinces, which have 
at })resent a congregation of about one thousand 
persons: they are all German; though it is 
remai’kable, and a decided evidence of their 
origin, that their pastors are still appointed and 
[mid by the Archbishop of TJpsal. 
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The great ma&s of the |)eoi>le, including the 
Boyars, are very illiterate, though public schools are 
established in the capitals, and attended by several 
liuiidred children, whose parents are the shopkeepers 
of the towns; the sons of Boyars are educated by 
private tutors, wlio are generally Greek priests. 
They are instructed in the language of the country, 
and ancient and modern Greek. A taste for 
French was introduced by the Russians, during 
their temporary occupation of the country ; modem 
Greek is the language of the Court, introduced by 
the Princes. 

The foundation of the native language is cer- 
tainly Latin, and was, no doubt, left by the Romans. 
It is, however, g-reatly deformed and disguised by 
the introduction of Greek and Turkish words. 
Before tlie time of Mavrocordato, it was an oral 
tongue. Among the improvements of this inde- 
fatigable man, he drew tip a Granmiar, and devised 
a written character composed of Greek and Scla- 
vonian letters. This he circulated widely, and 
used all his influence to induce the Boyars to 
study and write it. The |)eople, therefore, are 
indebted to this enlightened Greek, for the first 
dawn of literature in the country. I send you a 
s}}ecimen of this in the Wallaehian character, and 
the same in Roman lettei-s, which it is now 
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proposed to adopt instead of the other. You 
will perceive the strong affinity between it and 
Latin, which will be still more apparent from the 
vocabulary of words, which I set down as they 
wore pronounced to mo by the peasants.* A 
Dictionary was in progress at Buda, one volume 
of which I saw : besides the definition of the word, 
its etymology was traced to its root, with the 
changes it had undergone ; the radices were almost 
entirely Latin. 

• See Appendix, No. V. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


First Austrian station — Cutile quarantine — Traveller's quarantine 
— Wretched accommodation — Dismal time past there -^Excur- 
sion on the mountains above — lied Tower — Destruction o£ 
Turks — Account of Bohemian gi|).seys. 

Thk first Austrian station which we arrived at, 
was the cattle quarantine ; trix^ps of sheep, goats, 
and kine, with droves of pigs, followed by crowds 
of peasants, filled the green on the banks of the 
river. The pigs were a short breed, with very 
long bristles and most formidable tusks. Some 
were brown, with long hair like goats, and bushy 
tails. They all hxjked fierce and savage, and 
resembled the wild boars of the mountains in the 
vicinity. The peasants had come from Transyl- 
vania and the neiglibourhood of Ilermanstadt, early 
in the morning, to this place ; and here, on every 
Wednesday and Friday, the people of Wallachia 
bring their cattle, and a market is held. A large 
building is erected on the frontier line, one side 
of which is the Austrian, and the other in the 
Turkish territories. The interior of this building 
is divided by a table, or counter, on the inside 
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of which stand the buyers, and on the outside the 
sellers. The cattle form groups on a green before 
the building, sejiarated by a railing* Here the 
buyers make tlieir selections ; and when the price 
is agreed on, the money is paid in the house on 
the table ; and any that had been previously 
handled by the Wallacbian peasants, is passed 
through a pot of vinegar which stands on the 
table. The bought cattle are tlien thrown into a 
pool of water, and driven through tlie village, drip- 
ping wet, by the purchasers, returning home with 
their bargains. By these precautions, five or six 
hundred jieasants meet twice a week in an open 
market, in a country where tlie plague is raging, 
make bargains, and bring back purchases, without 
contact or danger of contag-ion. Whenever I went 
near any of these droves, after the process of 
washing, I w^as immediately called away ; and was 
never afterwards permitted to appear on the roads 
while they wx're passing, lest by accident I should 
touch them, and so communicate the plague after 
they had been purified. 

As we advanced up the glen, we arrived at a 
battery of turf, raised on a commanding angle, and 
faced with sods. At this place, during the troubles of 
Wallachia, the Austrians had formed their advanced 
post on the side of Turkey, and mounted oil it eight 
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pieces of camion, wliich effectually commanded the 
whole road and bed of the river for a considerable 
distance. Here it was the unfortunate Ypselantes 
first fell into the hands of the Austrians. In half 
an hour more we arrived at the second (juarantine. 

This quarantine station is one of that immense 
cordon which tlie nations of Europe have drawn 
round the Turkish empire by sea and land. The 
mountains which separate the provinces from 
tJie Austrian territories form a natural barrier, 
which can only be crossed in three places ; — one 
at the pass of Volcan, from Tergoschie to Deva ; 
another at the. pass of Timosk, from Tergovist to 
Kronstadt ; the third, the pass of tlic RothentCirn, 
from Corte crArgish to Hermanstadt, through 
which w^e now came. This latter is called the pass 
of Rothenturn, or the Red Tow er, from a castle of 
that colour situated about four miles farther on, 
wliere it is generally but erroneously supposed the 
quarantine is performed. The quarantine establish- 
ment is situated at the bottom of a deep romantic 
glen on tlie banks of the Olt, It consists of about 
twenty houses, w ith a cliapcl, and a little inn, funn- 
ing a village embosomed in high wooded hills, like 
some of the picturesque hamlets in North Wales: 
six of these houses are intended for the incarcera^ 
tionof travellers passing from Turkey, and the rest 
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for the accommodiation of persons attached to the 
establishment, which consists of a Director^ a 
Doctor, two Secretaries, a Comptroller, an Inspec- 
tor, twelve Domestics, and forty Soldiers. The 
houses intended for quarantine are huts detached 
from the rest : they are built of wood, plastered; 
and originally whitewashed. Each of them stands 
in a little dirty yard, surrounded by a paling of 
wood eight or nine feet high. Nothing can he 
more revolting than the manner in which the tra- 
veller is received, or more dismal and disgusting 
than the place in which he is shut up. My carriage 
was stopped before the door of one of these hiits^ 
and w'as surrounded by several people, who stood 
at a distance. I Avas going up to one of them, who 
held a bunch of keys, and seemed in authority, to 
ask some questions ; but he motioned me off with 
the points of his keys pushed out before him,— 
retiring back himself w ith alann in his countenance. 
I found I was to be considered as a jierson 
actually infected with pestilence, and treated in 
every respect as such. I was therefore directeil, 
by signs, into the but, the door was closed on me; 
and all the people retired. I had now leisure to 
examine my prison : it was a room three or four 
yards square, which never had been cleaned since 
it was built ; the floor was encrusted and all uneven 
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with knobs of gutter and mud ; the walls were 
smeared with filth of different kinds and colours ; 
the c0rners and windows were covered with 
cobwebs ; the only furniture was a long kitchen- 
table, quite disgusting with grease and fibres of 
flesh, and a large platform of coarse boards, like 
that in a soldiery's guard-room ; and in one comer 
was a clumsy German stove, choked up with 
ashes. The smell of this jdace was so foul and 
heavy, that I was obliged to open the little lattice 
windows ; but here I found some difficulty, as it 
was a thing never thought of before, and the sashes 
were glued togetlier with rust and cobwebs. 
Mustapha now entered with my sack and port- 
inaiiteau, accompanied by one of the attendants. 
This man was dressed in a large white cloak, with 
a hat of enormous size ; and in his hand he held 
a bunch of keys, like a Newgate turnkey. He stood 
at the door, but ventured no further : here he 
directed Mustapha what to do, who took my sack 
and portmanteau by the bottom, and turned out the 
contents on the dirty floor, where they were to lie 
till my departure. Forgetting that I was supposed 
to have the plague, I approached this man ; but he 
looked wild and staring, and rolled his eyes in the 
most extraordinary manner, and finally drew' him- 
self outside, and spoke to me through the door. 
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Her«, in a loud and solenui tone, he informed me, 
in bad Italian, that I must not touch or even 
approach any person while I remained. A bed was 
now brought in and thrown upon the platform by 
a boy, who immediately ran out again; and then 
the Doctor entered. This poor man, the most 
dull and ignorant perhaps of his profession, could 
only speak German ; I tried him in French, Italian, 
and finally in Latin, which I thought he must 
know something of, but he could not comprehend 
or speak a word of it ; so, after standing at the 
half-closed door, and looking in at me for a few 
minutes through the aperture, he too retired, and 
left me to my meditations. These were on the 
gross anil revolting absurdity of tlie treatment 
practised here. Every person, who has the mis- 
fortune to be shut in, is taught to believe that he 
is an infected person, and a proper object of danger 
and terror. Now, if fear and alarm be depressing 
passions, and so, according to the }>est medical 
opinions, be predisposing causes to the reception 
of contagion, a more eftectual way could not be 
devised, to cause the disease to develope itself, 
than by treating a man who had just come from 
where it was, as if he had the disease actually 
upon him, and shutting him up in a filthy, dismal 
room, the very look and atmosphere of which 
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seemed contagious. If any thing could compensate 
for the loss of time and liberty in these establish- 
ments, it would be to keep them as neat and 
dieerful as possible ; but when to the loss of 
liberty is added the loss of every comfort and 
convenience to which one has been habituated, 
in a place far more offensive than the worst ward 
in an English hospital, or the worst cell in an 
English prison, it is a proceeding as scandalous as 
it is vexatious. As I had no further use for Mus- 
tapha, I sent him back. When he was departed, 
I felt as if my last friend had left me ; so, making 

my bed myself, — ^for no one else w^ould touch it, 

I threw myself on it with a feeling the most dreary 
and solitary. 

The next morning early my door opened, and 
a German with a pipe in his mouth entered. He 
walked about the room for a long time smoking 
and spitting, and then deliberately made his bed 
close to mine on the platform, and said, in broken 
Italian, he was come to watch me by order of 
Seigneur II Direttore. I was, therefore, to be shut 
up a prisoner under the surveillance of a guard, and 
never to be left a moment alone. The Doctor now 
came again with a Scribe, and standing cautiously 
at the door, took from my report an inventory of 
ray clothes, which he informed me must not be 
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removed or washed till I was dismissed from the 
quarantine. Assuredly, if the <5onductors of this 
place wished to continue an infectious disease, they 
could not take a more effectual method. The 
most obvious means of destroying contagion in 
susceptible articles, would be to purify them by 
passing them through water ; but here they must lie 
in a heap, as I brought them, with all the coiita<- 
gion they might have imbibed in passing through 
a plague country, including the shirt I had on me, 
when I had changed it. 

I inquired whether I had any companions in 
misfortune, and who they were. I learned that in 
the house next me was a Russian courier, who was 
sick in bed; next to him was Mr. D., a Swiss 
merchant from Fera, who had formed part of my 
French congregation, and with him was a young 
Boyar from Wallachia. I now requested to know 
if it was jjermittcd to eat.’’’ My guard with great 
gravity said Yaw !” went out, and brought me 
some coffee and bread, from the little inn, which he 
laid on the dirty table without a cloth to cover it, 
as it was not an allowed article. In the evening 
they sent me some tough pork, sour wine, and bad 
raki, which was served up in the same way. 1 at- 
tempted to qualify the sour wine with a little raki ; 
but instead of the pure, aromatic spirit which the 



Greeks make in Turkey, it vras a weak^ mu4dy 
liquor, veiiy distasteful, distilled, as they told me, 
from prunes. I could take nothing, in fact, but 
vfdter^ and even this pure element was here as un- 
whdLesome as the rest. It was the dissolved snow 
of the mountains, and five of the attendants of the 
quarantine had contracted glandular swelling in 
their throats, as they affirmed, from the use of it. 
There are no springs here ; the water of the Olt is 
impure and muddy ; and the only water for drink** 
ing is a solution of snow, forming a mountain 
torrent beside the quarantine. 

J will not detail to you the particulars of every 
dismal day I passed in this gloomy prison. Some 
of them were attended, besides a depression of 
spirits, with very serious illness, which the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of this long and deep glen always 
causes to strangers. Sometimes violent storms 
come on, which shot)k our huts as if they would tear 
them to pieces. The elastic vapours of the atmo- 
sphere, brooding on the tops of the mountains, 
explode, and rushing down through the chasms by 
which they are attracted, accompanied by hail, 
rain, sleet, thunder, and lightning, create a frightful 
commati<(Hi, and generate an unwholesome sultry 
heat, arid sense of suffocation quite unnatural. 
Someitimes dense fogs set ia, and the valley was 
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frequently enveloped in mist ; they often assumed 
an extraordinary and portentous appearance ; tht^ 
entered the opening of the glen like a thick* clbtid, 
and turning through all the windinj^ of it^ at 
length completely covered up the whole of it with 
a dark canopy. They seldom descended so low as 
the village ; but expanding from side to side at the 
top of the mountains, foimed a dark roof, which 
shut out light and day, leaving the bottom of the 
valley free from fog, but enveloped even at noon in 
a dim and dismal twilight. A gleam of siinsliihe 
occasionally passed through this vault, and illu- 
mined the objects below with a lurid glare, like a 
torch in a vast sepulchre. These were attended 
with a chilling damp and an unwholesome air, 
which, conspiring with bad diet and confinement in 
dirty cells, brought on not only low spirits, but 
actual distemper. One day was particularly dis- 
tinguished in this way. My companions in the 
other huts were complaining ; I was labouring under 
fever and an excruciating head-ache; the Russian 
courier next to me was confined to his bed and 
reported to be dying ; and the child of the doctor 
opposite to me was actually dead. The valley was 
covered up with a dense fog, and the only objects 
visible below, at mid-day, were the candles burning 
round the corpse in the house just before me. It 



fourth child the doctor : had lost, in this 
place, of ^different disorders, and her passing bell 
was tolliftg all the i day. Thus, every thing that 
could depress tlie mind and sicken the body was 
collected together in this horrid place; imd a 
sanatory establishment, professedly for the pre- 
servation human life, combined in. itself every 
thing likely to destroy it. 

When Sunday arrived, I thought it right to 
observe it, by having prayers with Mr, D. and 
a few of the Germans on the establishment, who 
I learned were Protestants ; but we were strictly 
prohilntcd from entering each other’s apartments, 
or, indeed, for the first period of our confinement, 
even holding the smallest communication with each 
other. When at length we were permitted to 
meet, it was on a sand bank on the bed of the 
river Olt, to whicli we were led from the back of 
our huts. Here we were attended by a man 
with a large hat, and cloak, and long pole, like 
an undertaker’s, who stood himself at a cautious 
distance, and kept us three or four yards asimder. 
Whenever we accidentally approached, he dilated 
his spring eyes, waved bis staff between us, 
and. uttered, in German, a long and loud expostu- 
laticm., On one .occasion it began to Wow very 
hard, and a sudden gust of wind carried his cloak 



into contact with mine- Hie s^riied really hjorrified 
at the accident; and holding the guilty flaj)i at 
the end of his staff, he hastened down and purified 
it in the river. 

Every little incident that varies the dull m<mo- 
tony of such a place, affords a subject to talk of. 
Though shut up from intercourse, I received one 
day an unexpected visitor. While I was at 
breakfast a bird flew' in at the window, which, 
notwithstanding tlie cold, I was obliged to keep 
always open. It was a species of woodpecker, 
about the size of a tlirush, of a light l>lue colour, 
with black marks beside the bill. It entered 
with all the familiarity of an old friend, hopped 
on the table, and picked up the crumbs and flies. 
It had belonged to the Doc^tor'^s child just buried, 
and by a singular ins^nct left tlie house of the 
dead, and flew' into iny room. Its habits were 
curious, and so familiar that they were quite 
attractive ; it climbed up the Avail by any stick or 
cord near it, devouring flies. It sometimes began 
at my foot, and, at one race, ran up my leg, 
arm, round my neck, and down my other arm, 
and so to the table. It there tapped with its bill 
with a noise as loud as that of a hammer. This 
was its general habit on the Avood in every part 
of the room ; when it did so, it would lcx>k intently 



M tliepl^e, and. dart at any fly or insect it saw 
running. Writers on Natural History say it 
makes this noise to disturb the insects concealed 
within, and so to seize them when they appear; 
and from the habits of this bird I thought it very 
probable: the w(xids about this place abound, 
with them. Another source of unexpected amuse- 
ment I found in some books, which my very kind 
friend Mr. D. lent me ; a man with a wooden 
tray on a pole thrust them in at the window. 
They were some of Scott’s Novels, translated into 
French, and had been the deliglit of the Boyars 
of Buchorest who were able to read that language, 
and they were now the consolation of the quarantine 
in the Carpathian Mountains. This extensive 
circulation of a work is, perhaps, the highest 
possible test of its merit. The details must be 
founded on the deepest knowledge of the human 
character and general feelings recognized by all, 
which meet with universal acceptance, and in 
countries whose artificial habits and modes of 
thinking are so dissimilar. The novels most 
esteemed were the Pirate” and Kenilworth.” 

The period of my companions’ quarantine now 
expired, and they proceeded to Hernmnstadt, 
leaving me the only prisoner in the mountains. 
We hq,d agreed to travel on together to Vienna; 
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tioQ^to the Governor of Hermanstadtj‘fi>r peiwiisidd ' 
for tne itnmediatdy to jcdn theihy as alt ' ruthbuf 
of plague had how subsided, and when that is thd 
case, people ate allowed to proceed after a feiv 
days’ detention ; but the Governor was ifeW ' 
inexorable. I was determined, however, to 
enlarge the limits of my prison; so, early the 
next morning, I clambered up the side of the 
mountain, and my good-natured guard, having in 
vain expostulated, followed me. 

Nothing could be more grand and picturestjue 
than the way we chanced to take : we fell into a 
broad path, which passed over the highest ridge 
like a good road; though theguai’d of the quaran- 
tine, who had been five years in attendance on 
gentlemen confined here, had never known it, much 
less visited it with any one before. On each side 
were steep wooded precipices; and below, an infinite 
variety of deep glens with small rivers running 
tlirough them, dividing the ridges of hill into the 
most tortuous and fantastic shapes. The prospect 
from the summit commands nearly the whole 
extent of the valley of the Rothentum, from Wal- 
lacliia to Transylvania,- — the plains of the latter 
being visible to a considerable extent, stretching 
beyond the mountains. The woods with which the 
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and ; wd the beedi in- paxticulat nttain<^ 

a . iiiagnificent sisie co the tops of the mobnttdns^ 
$^nie of these trees, uprooted by the stonni^ «re 
fuund lying on the banks of the Olt below. As 
they, decay, a substance highly inefiaminable is 
formed round the medullary part at the centre; 
This is. collected and sent to Constantinople, 
where it is called Amadhoo, and used in great 
quantities by the Turks for lighting their pipes. 
There is also another substance used for a similar 
purpose, procured from the dried pulp of a 
fungus;* but I could not find any traces of it 
on these mountains. The underwood consisted 
of bramble and dog-rose ; the srailax and the rham- 
nus jmliurus, which clothe the hills of Turkey, not 
having extended into this cold climate, but having 
become extinct on the shores of the Danube : 
and this Avas another mark that we had left a 
Mahomedan state ; the very vegetation indicating 
that we were noAv in a Christian country. The 
rock was a stratified schist, rising in sharp ridges 
out of the soil, and forming Uttle columnar knolls 
of a lamellatcd structure; veins of quartz were 
occasionally imbedded in the strata; and masses 


* JJoletus iguinrius. 
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of mica date, very glittering, were lying on the 
soil, loosely scattered. These continually slip dpwn 
into the bed of the river Olt below, and becorning 
spherical by the rolling in the current, look some- 
times as bright as globules of silver ; and this, I 
imagine, is the origin of the opinion that the river is 
argentiferous, and abounds Math silver, as it is kno wn 
to do with gold. We pursued this beautiful road to 
a considerable distance, — ^sometimes on a narrow 
ridge, with almost perpendicular flanks, which de- 
scended, more abruptly than the roof of a house, 
to Turkey on one side and Germany on the other, 
and reminded me of the rock of Gibraltar, on whose 
edge you sat astride witli one log over the Atlantic 
and the other over the Mediterranean. Sometimes 
we passed tlirougli green glades surrounded by 
M'ood, which, even in this lofty and inclement 
region, were the abode of shepherds during the 
summer months, and scattered with cottages, now 
generally deserted. Among them, however, I had 
frequently seen these shepherds from below, even 
at this season. In the evening they made a fire ; 
their flocks crowded round tliem, and their dogs 
remained outside, while they in their sheep skins 
stood out all the inclemency of a winter’s night. 
Sometimes a bear or a wolf attacked them, and we 
distinctly heard the shouts of men and howling of 
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dogs driving them back. Nothing could be more 
picturesque than those groups hanging on the sides 
of the mountains, at a considerable distance over 
our heads. 

We now met two peasant boys attending 
sheep and goats, and a girl with a large gourd, 
which she had brought up to fill with milk from 
a little feow which she had in the mountains. They 
were all of a very dwarfish size, and the woman 
was remarkably plain. She wore a brown cloth 
coat which came down to her knees, and under it 
a shift of coarse linen, which came half way down 
her legs; both men and women wear their tunics 
longer than their vest, and displayed outside or 
under their otlier garments. Her legs were 
covered witli flannel wrapped round them, and her 
feet with sandals of cow-hide, merely gathered 
with thongs over the toes and instep. One of 
the men had a very sallow’^ countenance, with a 
thick mane of very long and lilack hair hanging 
down about his face and shoulders: the other 
was a Goonsha, having a large tumour on his neck. 
They had huts on one of the green glades on 
the top of the mountains, which they inhabited 
in summer, but tlescended to the valley when the 
snow had set in. They all spoke a dialect of 
Latin. The guard said, Baeva kavets lapte 
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the Volets poTtar in ca/^fa?^ He theh 
aske4. the young men, ‘‘ Quitas capri et mes 
hayefsf^ The men replied, Stm innumeroMlV'^ 
One of them now took a pipe of a very rude 
strncture, with four holes, and a reed on the top ; 
cut transversely and then perpendicularly. On this> 
he whistled a wild tunc, eliciting a sound like that 
of a hautboy ; to which his flocks seemed to 
attend, by raising their heads and following him. 
I purchased this instrument from him for a few 
kreutzers, and we parted with the salutation of 

Bo 7 ia nopte.^'' When we descended it was qliite 
dark. 

Groups of these peasants, from the Wallachian 
side, were frequently shut up in large huts m the 
quarantine below, during our detention. The 
meat they brought with them for their support 
was hung round the building, so that they resem- 
bled shambles ; and much of it seemed so stale 
as to be unfit for food. Though very poor, they 
were very merry ; and when led down to the river 
in groups to get water, they sjirinkled it on one 
another like children, and made the valley ring with 
their mirth. They were sometimesj however, in 
great affliction. A body of two hundred, including 
women and children, had arrived, when there was 
no place to shelter them. They were bivouacked. 
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of hecci^&iiy, bn the banks of tW riVer V ind afte^^ 
siiftering exceedingly from wet arid cold, in vety 
inclement weather, they were suffered to prbe^eed 
after ten days’* detention, having had their clothes 
previously passed through water. They had come 
from a part of the country, we were told, where 
plague was said to be raging, and they were clad in 
dirty sheep skins, with the wool on, — a dress most 
likely to retain infection. We should have been 
happy to be allowed to depart after the same period 
and similar precautions. 

The last day of three weeks'* detention at length 
passed over, and die next I was informed I was at 
liberty to depart. The Doctor came by candle-light 
in the morning; his man brought a pan of charcoal, 
on which he threw a few" pinches of nitre ; he then 
walked round me in a circle, like a magician, and 
so I was purified. The Inspector came and looked 
at my clothes, wliere my dirty linen, &c., lay in a 
heap on the floor, as I had brought it from the 
plague district ; and in that state it w"as bundled 
into my portmanteau, Avithout the purification of air 
or Avater, and I Avas obliged to depart in the dirty 
shirt which I had now Avorn for a fortnight. If 
my clothes were as capable of containing infection 
as they were supposed to be, I was thus compelled 
to carry them on, Avith every particle of contagion 



they might have imbibed still entangled in thi^n^ 
td ebmmumcate the plague to the firist town in 
Germany I might enters Last came the different 
persons to be paid their bills,' one charging what 
I thought uOTcsSasonable, for jx)or meat and : sour 
wine ; and another asking four paper florins, nearly 
a silver dollar, per night, for a pallet stuffed with 
straw, or flock, which was thrown on the platform. 
I threatened to complain to the Govenior i iof 
Hennanstadt of all this, — ^but so does every one 
else, and I was disregarded. 

The long waggon I had hired to take me was 
at the door: it was capable of carrying the haggt^e 
of a company of soldiers, and I had only a small 
portmanteau. There was no medium, however, 
between it and the little car from which I had 
suffered so much, and I was obliged to use. it; 
so I took leave of my attendant, who seemed 
concerned at parting with me. He bad been in 
the Austrian armies, serving against Napoleon, 
and was present at Wagrani, Austerlitz, and 
all the great battles of that period. Inured to 
dangerous service, he undertook to attend me, 
and was the only person that w^ould touch my bed, 
or any thing which I touched. In fact, lie was 
put forward in the quarantine, as a kind of forlorn 
hope, on duty which no one else would venture to 
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engage in ; and he seemed to tne^ as far as 1 could 
judge, to be the only man on the whole establish^ 
inent that had common sense. He performed his 
duty well and kindly, and neglected nothing that 
prudence really dictated ; but though he was 
obliged to assume the semblance of fear of the 
plague, and to make a fuss about little precautions, 
wheii we were out of sight he laughed at the 
absurd and irrational terrors of the rest. He told 
me, however, at parting, that he was apprehensive 
about a gentleman who had arrived the evening 
before. They had put him, it seems, into the 
apartment which had been occupied by the 
Kiissian courier, and Avhich, as usual, had never 
been washed, ventilated, or in any manner refreshed, 
since he had left it, just before; and the gentleman, 
when he arrived, was obliged to lie in the same 
bed, and he believed in the same bed clothes, in 
^vhich a sick man, who, w^e were told, was ill 
of a fever for three weeks, had been confined in 
so dangerous a state of sickness, as at one time 
to have been supposed to be dying ; so that, 
in order that the traveller might not communicate 
the plague, he was wrapped up in bed-clothes, satu- 
rated^ perhaps, with febrile contagion ! It is surely 
impossible to compi'ehend the inconsistent precau- 
tions of these people. AVe passed close by the hut 
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vhere he lay in the bed of his sick p^ecessor, td 
spend three dismal weeks by himself, and to encoun- 
ter the real danger from fever, as well as the sup- 
posed one from pestilence. 

I passed now, for the first time, over the little 
bridge w^hich crossed a mountain stream at the 
head of the village, and where I was never allowed 
to go before, though not more than 100 yards from 
my hut. On the other side was the little dirty 
inn which supplies the prisoners of the quarantine 
with provisions, and I now wondered they were 
no worse. Here my waggon stopped, and after 
some delay, a young peasant, with a child at her 
breast, came out, and I was requested to permit 
her to proceed in the waggon to the next town, 
which, of course, I had no objection to. She was 
very short and very brown, with dark hair and 
eyes ; her dress was a sheep-skin jacket, with the 
hair inside, and seams outside neatly embroidered. 
Slie had on her legs large loose jack boots; a short 
black apron reached scarcely down to her knees, 
and from under it her shift came half way down 
her legs. She had neither coat nor petticoat, 
notwithstanding the severity of the weather; on 
her head she wore a large white flat felt hat without 
a crown, as unbending as a board: it was fastened 
to her head with a muslin handkerchief tied under 



her chill, whei:e it atuck on tlie- back of tlie croum 
like a huge well-sccwired trencher. Her diild 
was wrapped up in woollen clothes, bound round 
and corded as tight as a bale of cotton, so that I 
could not force iny finger under the bandage. When 
vaccinating a Greek infant, I have l^een astonished 
at the number and tightness of the bandages it was 
necessary to unclose before I could get at the arm; 
but here was a subject of greater astonishment: 
indeed, I wonder the child was not squeezed to 
death. It looked, however, well, and perfectly at 
case ; and the only part it could stir being its head, 
it was in constant motion. The mother addressed 
me with tlie ease and familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance; and we had a long conversation in 
barbarous Latin, half of which neither of us 
understiiod. 

Our road lay close along the edge of the water, 
with a steep cliff on the inside. In about an hour 
we arrived at the ruins of a castle close to the river, 
from which ran the remains of a massive wall up 
the side of the hill. This had been once the great 
defence of the pass iigainst the Turks, but was 
now in total decay. In half an hour more we came 
to the termination of the glen, where the stremg 
forti;ess, called the llothenturn by the Germans, 
and Tour Rouge by the French, really stands, and 
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which gives its name to the pass, ThivS fortress is 
built upon an eminence a considerable way up the 
side of the hill, and coniniands the whole qf the 
valley and river below, as it is approached from 
the side of Turkey. It is a square tower, painted 
red, and hence the name, llcx-e the cai-riage w as 
stopped by a centinel, and I was called on to pay 
twenty kreutzers; not as a toll for the repair of the 
roads, as I thought, but as a tax to tlie Douane, or 
Custom-house. I was now directed to follow the 
centinel uj) to the fortress, wliich is ascrended by 
very fatiguing flights of stone stej)s ; and I was 
introduced to the Governor, to examine me and niy 
passports. He was a very civil and friendly little 
man ; politely inquired after my health, as if I 
really had had the plague ; regretted the necessity 
of my long detention at the quarantine ; and W7i.s 
eager to learn the last new^s of the Greeks. While 
he was examining and signing my passport, I 
walked round the fortress. On one side it presents 
an immense point of rock, bristling wdth cannon, 
in several tiers, to the narrow valley below ; on 
the other it overlooks a considerable village, ^and 
the plains of Transylvania, which here commence 
where the mountains terminate. The w hole length 
of the pass from Selatruck, in W allachiii, to the 
Bothenturn, in Transylvania, is alxuit thirty miles, 



which IS the general breadth of the great ridge of 
the Carpathians. Yet, though it is the most 
importont avenue that is passable from Turkey to 
the heart of Europe, it is defended only by one soli- 
tary fortress on the side of Austria, and not one on 
the side of Wallachia; a presumption that the two 
powers, notwithstanding their ancient hostility, have 
no fears of each other in modern times. This 
fortress is distinguished by a memorable over- 
throw of the Turks. Having been driven out of 
Transylvania by IMatthius Corvinus, the celebrated 
King of Hungary, they retreated by tliis pass, and 
were vigorously pursued. The entrance of the 
valley was choked iiji by the fugitive^?, and a mul- 
titude of them ascended the platform on which 
the red tower stands : pressed by the immense 
weight of horse and foot, and implements of war, 
wliich filled the summit, the whole gave way, 
and was j)recipitated into the Olt, and on the 
heads of the crowd who were trying to pass below' ; 
of whom, says the historian, there was a frightful 
carnage. 

Having descended and got into my cart, we rum- 
bled along through a naiTow, rugged, rocky lane to 
the village below : and w hen we passed it, we came 
to a number of low’ huts, half under ground, w^hich 
formed a kind of suburb in a common- These I 
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found were inhabited l)y a race of settled Bohe- 
mians, somewhat reclaimed from their wandering 
life ; and here my companion and her child stopped 
and got out. I had been travelling for the first 
time in my life with a young Gipsey ; and it 
struck me that she might have exercised her pra- 
fcssional talents on whatever she could lay her 
hands ; but slie was an honest and a proper girl, 
and seemed a very kind mother to her little child. 
Before I set forw^ard again, she came, Avith some of 
her tribe, to thank and take leave of me. 

I was noAv in the country where these extraordi- 
nary people are most numerous, find wliere tliey 
were first known in Europe. About the yeiu* 
1408, they appeared in llimgar}" and Bohemia, 
Avliere they were called Zigurier, or Czingaries ; 
but when tliey emigrated from hence, Bohemians, — 
as it was from Bohemia they were sujiposed to 
have come, when tliey were first seen in the more 
western parts of Europe. They then w’^ent about 
in tnxips of several thousands together; but the 
tribes soon disjierscd, and they are now scattered 
in smaller companies, forming still a large popula- 
tion in the centre of Eiirojie, and occupying the 
suburbs of many towns, beside the w^anderers, 
who pitch their tents wherever inclination leads 
them. The number of these people at present in 
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WalUichia, Moldavia, and Transylvania, amounts 
to 222,000. They are generally calle<l Czingaries, 
but sometimes Dfaroner, or subjects of Pharaoh, 
for the same reason as Ave call them Gipseys, — 
their supposed Egyptian origin. They are dis- 
tinguished, like the Jews, by indelible personal 
marks, — dark eyes, brown complexion, and black 
hair; and by unalterable moral qualities, — an 
aversion to labour, and a propensity to petty 
theft. They acknowledge no particular religion 
as their own, but generally profess the Greek 
ritesj of which they have but a crude and debased 
conception. They baptize their children ; but it 
is generally done by themselves in a public-house, 
with a profane mixture of ribaldry and folly. They 
have no notion of a re.siuTection, independent of 
the same body being again brought to life before it 
decays, whicli they say is impossible. One of their 
children died at school in this place, and the parents 
requested he might be buried with liis school- 
fellows. On being asked if they expected to meet 
him ill a future state, they said they kiieiv he could 
never live again ; and showing a skinned horse, asked 
whether it ivas possible that could be ever restored 
to life. They form connexions before they are of 
marriageable years, and change them as inclination 
leads ; and mothers are frequently surrounded by 
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a number of children of different fathers, who, to a 
certain age, run about naked even in the severest 
weather. When inclined to a settled life, several 
families herd together, with pigs and other 
animals, in a small enclosure, which is rendered 
exceedingly offensive by their total disregard of 
cleanliness. 

They are in temper irascible, even to frenzy, 
and live in a state of constant discord witli each 
other, which is greatly increased by a propensity 
to intoxication. Notwithstanding their delmsed 
and despised situation in society, they are proud 
and consequential, exceedingly loquacious and 
vain-glorious, with no regard to truth. They hold 
certain families among them in high respect, and 
call them Voivodes ; and from these they elect a 
nominal chief, to whom they pay a semblance of 
obedience. He is carried three times round their 
huts, with shouts and vociferations, and then his 
inauguration is complete. These chiefs are the 
guardians of some privileges granted them by the 
Bathorian family in the year 1600, of which the 
Czingaries of Transylvania are very proud and 
tenacious. Notwithstanding their general depra- 
vity, there are grades of infamy, and many are so 
vile that they are rejected by the rest; of thest*, 
some arc made executioners, who set about the task 
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with delight, prepare CKtraordinary instriinientH of 
torture, arid take a savage pleasure in telling the 
vietiin the punishment he is to undergo, and the 
pain lie is to suffer. 

Their chief occupation is making iron tools, horn 
spoons, baskets, and other articles : in the provinces, 
many are engaged in collecting gold from the beds 
of the Olt, Dobricza, and other auriferous rivers. 
They are also employed as scullions, and contribute 
to increase that dirt and disorder for which a Wal- 
lachian kitchen is notorious ; they sometimes, how- 
ever, rise to higlier and more pleasing occupations. 
Tliey have naturally very acute and delicate per- 
ceptions of sounds, and lienee they are greatly dis- 
}X)secl to and delighted with music : this talent is 
much cultivated ; and they form usually the musi- 
cians of these countries, particularly on wind 
instruments. I havx> often heard them play, and 
always with pleasure. 

The language is a collection of Bulgarian and 
Hungarian words, mixed up with Arabic and other 
Orientalisms, which one acquainted with the lan- 
guages of the East recognizes in their jargon : 
they also learn and adopt that of the people near 
whom they reside, when they are disposed to be 
stationary. They have no schools, and are con- 
sidered incapable of discipline or instruction : by 
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the delicacy of the sense of hearing, they readily 
catch the melody, and take their jmrts in tlie har- 
mony of a concert ; hut I was informed they could 
not be tauglit to read a note of music, and all their 
knowledge was by their ear. 

Their civil situation in Transylvania is nmch 
better than in the provinces : in the former they 
enjoy certain privileges and immunities, which 
raises them in some measure to the rank of citizens; 
but in Wallachia and Moldavia they arc slaves. 
One class of them is the property of the Govern- 
ment, and the other that of individuals. Thty 
are bought and sold at a fixed price of from five 
to six hundred ])iastrcs, though the sale is generally 
a private contract. Those belonging to the Go- 
vernment are allowed to indulge tlieir wandering 
projjcnsities, on engaging not to leave the country, 
and paying a capitation tax of forty piastres for 
each individual above sixteen ; and this they gene- 
rally obtain by tlie gold they collect in the beds of 
the rivers. Those that belong to the Hoyars are 
i inployed in whatever service their masters choose, 
generally as household servants or vine-dressers : 
and such is tlie state of degradation to wliich they 
are reduced, that if one is killed by his master, 
no notice is taken of it ; if by a stranger, his death 
is compensated by a line of (‘ightv florins. Thev 
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seldojn commit atrocious crinies, but aue mucJi 
addicted to minor offences: for the more HcriouB 
they are severely bastinadoed, on the soles of their 
feet, at the discretion of their masters ; and for 
tliose of a lighter degree, their head is incased in 
an iron mask, which is locked on for a longer or 
shorter time, and this, besides the uneasine>ss it 
causes, prevents them from eating and drinking; in 
such a state they sometimes exhibit a very grotesque 
appe^aranee. For petty thefts they UTidcrgo another 
punislunent somewhat different: thc‘ir neck and 
extended arms are confined in a cleft br)ard, wliicli 
they carry about with tliein* This is called in Tran- 
sylvania enfedl, and is evidently the remains of 
tl\e Homan punishment of the furca, described by 
Dionysius. 
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Plaiiis of Transylviiuia — Uerniansiadt — Socioly — UATitevs at Uie 
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TriK plains of 'rransylvaiiia now opened on me, 
the mountains receding at each side. On the 
right ran the (.Ut, and behind it Avere some of the 
highest ()f the ( 'arjiathian cliain, exceedingly steep 
and ruggedj and covered all over with deep white 
snow to a considerable distance. The eonntry below 
was thickly planted with villages; and every emi- 
nence wastop))ed with adiurch, like as in the plains 
of Oanibridgeshire. In about an hour we passed 
two t;oTisi durable villages, ^rhese were not built 
like the villages of Bulgaria and Wallachia, with 
scattered houses, but arranged in regular streets; 
the bouses were all of framed wood, plastered and 
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vvhitewaslied, and liad a neat, fVcsh a]:>|)oaranc(s 
tile windows were of oiled jiaper, — the inhabitants, 
not having yet arrived at the luxury of glass, 
tliough they seem in other rcsjieets very opulent. 
Atta<.-hed to each house was a large well filled 
fann*yard, and the carts were universally drawn 
by six liorscs, and not Imllocks or buffalot's. In 
lialf an liour more we arrived under a high hill, 
on the summit of which st(K)d the picturesque 
ruins of a large fortress, such as the lloinans miglit 
have built to awe the Dacians. It was, however, 
of later date, and one of the numerous castles of 
the Knights Templars in this country, above four 
centuries ago. From hence we passed two more 
populous villages; one close beside the hill, and 
another in a large willow grove ; tiie peasants lop 
the Avillow's every year, to build out-houses, whicli 
in this village are generally formed of wicker-work. 
Ilere the towers of Ilermanstadt came in sight; 
and at twelve oVlock ^^c arrived there, entering the 
town by' an old gate through an avenue, on each 
side of which was a very high wall. 

At the inn where I stoj)])ed, the people spoke 
no language but Hungarian; and after various 
attempts at making myself understood, during 
which every person in the liousc came to me in 
succession, and sometimes altogether, I gave up 
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the case as hopeless, anti went; out in search 
of Mr. Pt)pp, a Greek gentleman, to whom I had 
letters. From him I received a kind and cordial 
reception, and was introduced to his lady and very 
amiable family. To my great surprise, they all 
spoke English fluently, having learned it at Vienna ; 
and were the only Greeks I had ever met with 
who could do so. After dinner Mr. Popp led me 
into his library, which was filled with a good 
collection of books in all languages, particularly 
fine editions of the Greek and Latin classics; and 
among others was a w’^ovk of his own, on the 
different kinds of Greek Jletre,’" written in that 
language. Mr. P. is one of the many learned and 
intelligent modern Greeks, who have contributeef 
to enlighten their countrymen, by exciting among 
them a taste for literature, in which he has distin- 
guished himself. He wished much to have a copy 
of our Liturgy, w Inch I took care to have sent to 
him in Greek, French, and Fiiiglish, from a stock 
with wdiich tlie Prayer-b(X)k Society of London 
had supplied me at Peru. In the C‘vening, a jiarty 
of some ()f the best company in Ilermanstadt 
assembled at his house. There 'were pre.sent, the 
young Countess Nemesha, an interesting, intelli- 
gent, and unaffected girl, wxdl informed, and anxious 
for information ; listening to all the details of 



Turkey with great attention and interest; her 
(VitliLT, the iiitendaiit of the Mines, which h/ive 
now beeonie of such value and iiiiportanee to the 
Austrian Government, that he was sent from Vienna 
to superintend them. There w^ere, besides, (Jolonel 
Nehinan, Avho had been in the llussiaii camjiaign, 
and lus latly ; the liaron Sakelarius, a Greek; 
a J\)Hsh dissident nobleman ; a Saxon of ller- 
manstadt; my friend ]VIr. D. ; and the young 
VValhiehiaii Uoyar. It was a ratlier singular thing, 
tliat the majority of this company, consisting of 
twelve persons, assembled in this remote corner of 
Ihnopo, sljould be IVotestants, ajid among them 
but one Roman Catholic. 

1 was awoke in the moneing by a man, who 
came ^vith a lantern into my rooLii l)efore it was 
day. lie held in his hand a glass, and said ills- 
tinctly, “ Vi.sue Dominr,’''' Well pleased 

to liear a language I could understand in the inn, 
I said, Quid iyc/u/aph?'''' lie held up his fingvi* 
in the manner of deiuonst rating a proposition, and 
said ‘‘ Sduiaihs^ Domini^ est res madime yieces^ 
saria unuilhus lionihiihiis onuii mane!'^ Satisfied 
w'itli his definition, I declined any further proof ; 
but w as gx'eatly amused at the boots of an obscure 
inn talking distinct Latin, w^hich he told me was 
the common language of the house w'here I was 
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greatly puzzled to make iiiyself understood. It 
was not, like the VVallachian tonguis so (corrupted 
from the original as scarcely to be intelligible ; 
but such as is taught and spoken in our classical 
schools and colleges, and ]>ronounced exactly as it 
is in Ireland. I found it was the first language 
every Ik^v in Ilermanstadt learned at school, and 
that it was the most necessary, because all the 
public papers and documents are written and busi- 
ness transacted in it. 

At eight oVlock I went to breakfast, by appoint- 
ment, with tlie Uaron Sakelariiis, whom I had seen 
the day before, at Mr. Popifs. Here I met Blr.H., 
and found every tiling ready for our departure. 
Idicre are two ways of travelling from 1 lernian- 
stadtto Vienna, eitlier of w hich is generally adopted 
by ])assengers ; one with the post, w hicli goes night 
and day Avitli great ra[)idit>s and the other to 
post it in a cannage, which must be purchased for 
the occasion. The first mode was dangerous, in liad 
roatls, and very disagreeable and unsatisfactory , as 
the greater part of the journey was performed in 
the dark; and for the next we could not meet wdth 
a suitable carriage ; so we declined them both, and 
fixed upon a novel and ratlicr extraordinary mode 
of conveyance. The peasants transport the pro- 
duce of Transylvania across Hungary to Vienna in 
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largo waggons, and when they are returning, or 
g(>iiig not full, a ])lacc can Ik* detained at a very 
moderate price. Mr. 13. met one of these about to 
proceed half empty, and he hired it for our party. 
It was an enormous cart, covered over witli a roof 
of mat, or straw, drawn by ten horses, and con- 
ducted by three Wallachian peasants in slieefi- 
skins. In the rear was our baggage, and in tlie 
front was formed a kind of a]:)artment, in wliich we 
could sit, stand, or iie, having a mat to let down in 
bad weatlttr, so that, in fact, it w as a moving house, 
such as tlie Scythian tma^upiot travelled in over the 
same country i!()00 years ago. llefoi'e we set out, 
r visited every thing sight-worthy in the town. In 
passing a booksellers shop, I stop})ed to buy a 
map of Hungary' While looking about tlie shoj), 
the bookseller, who spoke French, directed my 
attention to a ])ortrait whiclv he had just hungup. 
I asked wlio it was, and he replied, Le Sieur 
Valtere Skote, riiomme le plus celebre eii toute 
TEurope.’" It was certainly no small proof of his 
celebrity to have his picture thus exhibited in an 
obscure town at the remotest confines of civilized 
Europe: his novels, translated in French and 
German, formed a considerable part of the Iwxiks 
in tlie shop. 

The tow 11 of Hermanstadt was called by ancient 
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writers Cibiniuin, from a sm^ll river of 
which nui tlirougli it, now c^lledtheZibio: aud by 
the modems Ilerinaiistadt, from Ilennan, a Saxoir, 
the fouiuler of the present city. It stands in a large 
))lain, which extends to the base of the .Carpatliian 
chain, forming here a semicircle, interrupted only 
by the opening of tlie pass of the Rothenturn, 
about six miles, or two hours, S, E. of Hermaii- 
stadt. As the town was on tin’s side the great 
bulwark against the Turks, it w\as strongly fortified 
with a doul)le wall and deep fosse, both of which 
now seem neglected. For the more eftectual pro- 
vision against a siege, it was provided with sub- 
terranean granaries and store houses, in which ])ro- 
vision might be laid up for several years. Mills were 
ah;o prepared for grinding corn, so constructed, as 
in the words of an old Chronicle, ut nulla arte 
ah hnstihtu emriem cwilafe moUentibuSy eripi 
posslntr' It abounded also with fish-ponds; and 
a stream of water was conducted through every 
street, whicli at present have disappeared. The 
town, at this time, contains about twenty-five 
Imndrcd houses, and fourteen thousand inhabitants, 
who are principally Lutheran Saxons. Tliere are, 
])eside, Wallachians, Greeks ; and Catholics, who 
all enjoy perfect freedom and toleration. The 
streets are wide and convenient, and generally 
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terminate in a large irregular square near the centre 
of the town. The principal edifice is the Cathedral, 
which stands on one side of this square, and ex- 
tending almost the whole length of it. It is still 
dedicated to the Catholic worship, though the 
great majority of the inhabitants are Protestants. 
There is also an excellent Museum, with a library 
attached to it, founded by Baron Broekcnthal, He 
was the son of a peasant in this country, but was 
so fortunate as to engage the notice of Maria 
Theresa, who ennobled him, and made him many 
very valuable presents, particularly in books. By 
these aids he formed a museum and a library ; 
and having, in the course of his life, devoted 
himself to increase them, he presented the whole 
to the public, and they now form one of the most 
interesting objects of Hermanstadt. The library 
consists of about fifteen thousand volumes : and 
as there is a strong literary propensity, and a 
freedom of inquiry, at Hermanstadt, the library 
would rapidly increase, but the Government has 
established a censorship of the press: an index 
expurgatorius excludes many valuable books, 
and its baneful influence interferes in throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of private donations. 
The Museum has lately been increased by a 
curious addition. In exploring the mines, they 
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have lately come into a district which was known 
to have been worked by tlie Romans, and is to 
this day called Caracalla, after the Emperor of 
tliat name ; it lies on each side of the road leadinj» 
to Hermanstatlt from the North ; a district so 
called is found also in Wallachia. Here they dis- 
covered tlie house, probably, of the mint master. 
It was a perfect Iloinan edifice, as complete as 
any in Herculaneinn, witli tesseliitcd ])aveinent, 
and statues in higli preservation. In some 
apanmc'nts were aiu})liorje, filled with coins, 
jirincipally of the Homan liinjierors. On the 
report of tlie discovery, it was immediately visited 
hy Count Nemcslia, the master of the IMines, 
whom I had met at Mr. Topp's ; he took drawings 
of every thing as they were found, and tlien had 
all tiiat was portable conveyed to the Museum of 
Herinanstadt. 4'he chain of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains in this place, on both sides, abounds with 
inines. In the year 1811, while the Russians were 
in possession of the yirincipalities, they sent minera- 
logists from St. Petersburgh to explore them. 
They discovered large and rich veins of gold, silver, 
and quicksilver, with iron and copper ; but before 
they could avail themselves of the discovery^ the 
provinces were evacuated by the treaty of Bucho^ 
rest : and the only advantage now derived from 



those mineral riches, is the grains of gold gathered 
by the gipseys, in tlie beds of the rivers, which, 
running through the unexplored recesses, carry 
down with them indications <)f tlie treasures con- 
cealed within. The Austrian side, however, is not 
so neglected, but every day is adding new dis- 
coveries of great importance. 

1^110 sliops of Ilerinanstadt make a good display, 
and are iillcd with articles for which the neigbour- 
liood is famous. One is the manufacture of reaping 
hooks, and implements of agriculture, from the 
village of Helta; another is soap and candles, 
which are made in Ilerinanstadt, and of so excel- 
lent a quality, that they are sent in quantities to 
Vienna ; a third is salt, which is brouglit from 
Wizagna, called also Saltzburgli, from the produc- 
tion of this article, the mines of wliich are in the 
neighbourhood of Ilerinanstadt. This salt is of 
the same pure quality as that used in Wallachia, 
much of which comes from this place; it is used 
by simply pounding a lump of the rock in a mortar, 
wlien it becomes a pure white grain, as if it had 
uiulergone the process of refining and granulation ; 
every house is provided with a metal pestle and 
mortar for this purpose, as the salt is sold in the 
lump. Besides the Cathedral, there are two places 
of worship for Catholics, and one for the Greeks ; 
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but the most numerous congregations are those of the 
Reformed Church, who greatly exceed in number 
all the rest. They liaA-e live large churches, which 
are filled every Sunday. They have also a Univer- 
sity, with thirteen Professors, and a Grammar 
School : with an Orphan Institution for five 
hundred children. 

We left Hermanstadt by the north-east gate, 
which exhibited a display of the last efforts of the 
Turks and Tartars in this country. The Tartars, 
in 1770, crossed the Niester, and penetrated as far 
as Ruda, where they were defeated ; aiub retiring 
from Hungary, they made an unsuccessful attack 
upon this town, and attempted to enter by tliis gate. 
The walls are all perforated with bullets, whicli do 
not appear to have been large enough to have 
made any serious impressiou. The Burghers, 
however, have not suffered the marks to be 
obliterated, which they still point out to strangers 
with satisfaction. 

We now entered a country, rich, highly culti- 
vated, and swarming with yieople; who had an air 
of independence and opulence, so different from that 
through which I had passed from Constantinople 
to the Carpathian Mountains, that it was evident 
some extraordinary cause must exist to account 
for the sudden transition; and that cause, when 
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explained to me, was suflBciently satisfactory. 1 
now found I was in the heart of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, of whose existence I had but indis- 
tinctly heard, but which is so highly interesting. 
In this part of Transylvania, there is a colony 
of people, whose language, manners, and appear- 
ance, are essentially different from those around 
them, but who are still more distinguished 
for the privileges they enjoy, the religion they 
profess, and the high degree of prosperity to 
which they have attained. These people are 
called Saxons. It is one of the extraordinary 
circumstances connected with their situation, that 
their origin and the time and manner in which 
they first settled in this remote part of Europe, 
is altogether a mystery ; and grave and learned 
writers have had recourse to preternatural agency 
to account for it. I will mention to you one for 
its singularity. The learned Athanasius Kij'cher, 
and after him Erichius, state tlie following circum- 
stance : — The town of Hamlin, in Germany, was 
at one time so infested with rats, that the citizens 
were nearly destroyed by them : on a particular 
day, a certain trumpeter ( hcbicert quidam 
appeared before the gates, and the sound of his 
instrument greatly attracted the citizens, who 
crowtled out to hear Jiim : after some parley, he 
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promised, for a specified reward, to charm all 
tlie rats with his music, and lead them witli him 
out of the town. This was readily agreed to : 
the trumpeter began to play, and tlie rats followed 
him into the country, and never returned. When 
he claimed his promised reward, the citizens, now 
freed from their annoyance, refused to give it, and 
he departed very discontented. He availed himself, 
however, of his opportunity to be reveng(‘d ; 
he came back, when the ekler people were all 
at prayers, and began to play in the stivct, and all 
tlie children who Avere left at home flocked out to 
hear him ; these he led after him, like the rats, to 
a mountain called Koppen ; the mountain opened, 
and tliev all entered together, and never w^ere 
seen again at Hamlin. This event the citizens 
of Hamlin formed into an opocha, and some of 
their archives are dated, “ Anno post e,viinm pnero-- 
mm nostroriim!^ Aliout the time these children 
disappeared in Germany, in 1284, tlie Transyl- 
vanian Chronicles relate that a number of strange 
children Avere found, on St. Peter and St. Pmirs 
day, Avandering by themselves about the roads in 
that country, and Avho seemed to have issued 
suddenly from the ground ; they spoke an unknown 
tongue, Avhich Avas aftci-Avards ascertained to be 
Saxon, and their descendants have continued to 
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speak it to this day. The certain inference was, 
that these were the very children wlioni tlie 
trumpeter had enclosed in the mountain, and led 
by a subterraneous passage under several countries, 
till they arrived at this remote place. Kircher 
affirms, that this man was certainly Satan ; to which 
one of his commentators assents, by saying, that 
his liand is on the descendants of these children to 
this day, as tliey are all inveterate heretics. To 
complete this extraordinary chain of evidence, the 
very tomb of this ininstrel, who seemed to have 
lived to a supernatural ago, is pointed out at Pavia, 
in the churcli of St. I^aureiicc, where tlie following 
epitaph is to be seen : — Valentino Greevio, alias 
Backfort e Tramylvaniay Saami : Gervuni: cohmia 
ovto^ quern fidihus v/oro et inusUuto artijivio ca- 
nentem audiens, adas nostra ut allerum Orphenm 
admirataohstupuit, oh, aiu molwyi.*"’ The account 
given by G. llanev, in his Ecclesiastical History,* 
is someAvhat more probable, but hardly more satis- 
fiictory. In the thirteenth century, Uela Geyza 
succeeded to the crown of Hungary when a youth, 
and was threatened by Conrad, the Emperor of the 
Romans, and Henry, Duke of Austria, with a power- 
ful invasion. In tliis extremity, lie applied to the 
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OsacU^nt oiloQist^ of called Szas^ones, 

for assi$t^nqe, and they furnished his army with 
every fifth man in tlm country ; by this aid be 
obtained a signal victory over the invaders^ and 
grwtcd to the Szaszones, as a reward, a variety of 
privileges, which they still enjoy, having changed 
thrir name, by a slight variation, to Saxons. Bon- 
finius* says that they were actually Saxons, trans- 
ferred from the north of Germany by Charlemagne ; 
and others, again, that they were the Saci, an ancient 
people of Dacia. 

To these conflicting opinions, in which there is 
nothing certain, except that their origin is very 
obscure, I may be allowed to add one more, and 
tliat is, tlie iiccount given to me by one of themselves, 
at Ilermanstadt. In the early period of the lie- 
formation, several families, who had embraced the 
reformed doctrines, were driven, from Saxony, and 
obliged to seek a retreat as far as po»ssible from 
their persecutors. After wandering tlirough Eu- 
rope, without fiiuling rest for the soles of their 
feet, they made their way to the confines of Chris- 
tendom, and wxTe suffered to establish themselves 
at the mouth of tlic great pass through which the 
Mahouiedans always issued to carry terror and 

" Hue. Uunp. Dec. V» 
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desolation among the Christians. Here they were 
placed, as a kind of forlorn hope, in the fore front 
of the battle, apparently with the view that the 
sabres of tlie infidels might destroy those whom 
the Inquisition could not reclaim ; but in this they 
disappointed exj)ectation. These men brought with 
them tlie same fearless and unyielding spirit that 
they had displayed in abandoning their own coun- 
try ; and they formed a barrier against the inroads 
of the Turks, and so became a defence to all 
Christendom. For this important benefit they had 
many important privileges and immunities conferred 
upon them. They were made free citizens and 
peasants, and held their lands by freehold. They 
had their own municipal corporation, and the free 
election of their public functionaries; they wxTe 
allowed the full exercise of their own religion, both 
in faith and practice, and the choice of their own 
pastors and clergy ; they were exempted from all 
taxes, except such as they laid upon tliemselves for 
their own local benefit ; and exciised from all mili- 
tary service, except against the Turks, to meet 
wdiom they always continued armed, and on the 
defensive. Notwithstanding this, we find tlie Pro- 
testants of Transylvania frequently supported by 
the Turks in tlie divisions which agitated the coun- 
try under Ragotski ; and they are reproached by 
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their adversaries with having made this unnatural 
alliance against their (Christian brethren. 

Their original privileges were enlarged and con- 
firmed at different times, particularly by Isabella 
and John Sigisinund ; so that the historians of 
Transylvania say — •JmmimitaHlms et primleyiiii 
omnes nationes superant These were never 
infringed by any subsequent government; and they 
are naturally strongly attached to tlie Austrians, 
from the benefits they enjoy under them. Under 
the genial influence of these benefits they pros- 
pered and multiplied exceedingly. They j^ossessed 
seven principal towns, forming a Heptarchy, with 
a number of villages attached to each, which are 
enumerated in the Saxon Chronicles, as amounting 
to 114; and they composed the great political classes 
of the country, being, according to their cliarter, 
neither nobles nor subjects, but under Thanes.* 
Besides these villages and towns, which are 
governed by their oyrn municipal laws, and almost 
entirely Protestant, the Saxons are widely scattered 
through all the other towns and villages in Tran- 
sylvania; so that the reformed population of this 
province alone amounts to about half a 'million of 
souls. These men retain all the distinctive character 

• Sec Appcmlix, No. VI. 
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of tlieir ancestors, and differ little in air, manner, 
and dress, from the primitive llcformers. 'i"hey 
are of a very grave demeanour, Avith serious, tliink- 
ing faces; they liave in general, aquiline noses, 
dark and soniewliat stem countenances, to Avhich 
black mustachios given sombre cast; their persons 
are large and robust, and their very gait has a cer- 
tain air of sturdy independence ; they wear large 
round felt hats, from under which their long, strait 
hair hangs down loose about tlieir face and shoul- 
ders: short coats and large breeches, like the 
doublets and hose of their forefathers ; in fact, 
they nearly resemble the figures represented in 
the wood cuts to be seen in the black letter'*' 
histories of the early Ileformers; tliev use boots 
or shoes shod with iron, Avhich clatter as tliey walk 
along, and induced Laurence Toppel tin, their coun- 
tryman, to say with exultation, Si stratum Sa^ris 
vtam aqminnfim tennit^ streiiitrim equls ferot ihns 
parem edunt, et nesvio quid penerosi sonar is ad 
(Uires periprini adpellunt,^ 

Their liouses bore the characteristic marks of 
those of the country from whence they came ; — the 
windows were high from the ground, like those in 
the nortli of Germany ; tlie roofs were tall and 
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narrow, and there was that air of neatness, comfort, 
and propriety about them, that always marks and 
distinguishes the progress of the lieformation on 
the Continent. The houses looked as if they had 
been all fresh painted and whitewashed ; the win- 
dows were glazed Avith glass, and ornamented 
inside with snow-white muslin curtains ; and over 
the outside was generally some moral or religious 
sentence from the llible, neatly written in gilded 
or black letters, in the German character. Tlie 
houses had that uniformity of comfort, and a cer- 
tain degree of opulence, wliich marked a haj)j)y 
ecpiality (if circumstances. All were neat and 
ixiomy, and none w ere mean or splendid ; we did 
not see a liovel or a palace in the country. The 
fanners are all proprietors of the soil, and their 
lands are without enclosures, as if tliere was a 
commuiiity of goods; but their properties are dis- 
tinguished by certain land-marks, wliich are not 
visible. It is in the ground alxjut their houses, 
however, that this sense of property is conspicuous: 
in the rear is a large farm-yard filled w ith stacks 
of corn and other produce of their farms ; and in 
front, oi* at the sides, the gardens, orchards, or 
ph^asure-grounds, laid out with that taste and 
variety w Inch people indulge who feel the value of 
pro[)crty, and know that tlieir time and money are 
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expended on what is their own. But the object 
which particularly distinguishes these towns is the 
church ; this is always very large, built in an orna- 
mental style of architecture, with a high steejde, 
and kept in the most perfect state of repair and 
neatness : it usually stands upon an eminence, in the 
midst of tlie village, and seems the rallying point 
round which the people thronged and their houses 
were built, as if the inhabitants considered it as 
the hiost striking and im})ortuiit object, and placed 
it before them to clierish and keep alive tlieir reli- 
gious impressions. 

The first of these large villages which we arrived 
at after leaving llermanstadt, Avas Christiana; the 
veiy name of which imports it to liave been peopled 
by a serious, religious sect. It was very populous, 
and its church was very conspicuous for its size and 
neatness. The country was an extensive and rich 
plain, between two ranges of hills, with woods and 
streams intersecting it, and, at small intervals, wells 
of abundant sweet water; thus affording to the 
inhabitants, from tlie hands of Nature, wood, water, 
fertility, and agreeable ])rospcct; which their own 
industry had everywhere wrought to the highest 
state of improvement. In about an hour more 
we arrived at Salesti, situated below us among 
the woods, on a margin of the river at the base 
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of the mouii tains. It extended to a considerable 
distance amon£f the trees, and Kx)ked not only 
highly picturesque, but very rich and populous. 
In the course of six hours, we counted six of 
these large and populous towns or villages, some 
of wliicli we passed through, and some we left 
on our right or left hand; and this was a greater 
nun[d)er than I l)ad met with in Turkey, in as 
many days, ironi (lie Sea of Alarinora to the 
Ualkaii JVIountains. The countries resemble each 
other in flatness and fertility, and both are 
equally ca})able of supplying all the necessaries 
of human life to an abundant ])o|)ulation : but 
ignorance and <^ppression have depopulated the 
one, and knowledge and freedom have peopled 
tljc other. It was gratifying to the best feelings 
of the heart to see, at length, a ]i)eople ejijoying 
every good the free bounty of Providence had 
conferred upon them ; to know that we were 
among men wliose anccstoi's had sacrificed every 
thing to preserve their civil and religious iude- 
j>eruience, and who themselves still maintained 
it, though hoimned into a remote corner on the 
confines of Christendom, and surrounded on each 
side by some of the most depressed and degraded 
j)casantry in J^airope. 

The j)rogre.ss of the lleformation, however, was 
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marked here, and at other places, by those excesses 
which human passions ever mix up with the most 
sacred olijects. Two Silesian ecclesirastics, of that 
class called Plebani, brought vdtli them a Tuimber 
of books containing the doctrines and opinions then 
published by Luther. They were received with open 
arms by the Saxons, and their opinions circulated 
through the country, — ^particularly by Marcus 
Penfflinger, a Saxon Count, and Matthew Colinan, 
a Inilheran pastor, w ho are regarded as the Fathers 
of the lleformation in Transylvania. The evil 
then became so serious, that an assembly was 
called at Ihida, in Hungary, in 15S3, wdiicli decreed 
that all TiUthoran books sliould be burnt, and tlie 
] property of those who read them confiscated. On 
this (xcasion Hernian, a Transylvanian lu’s- 
torian, relates a circumstance, which he says he 
had from w-itnesses Jide diyfihsimis, A Psalter 
suddenly rose from the pile of burning books, 
and darting at the chief commissioner, struck him 
a violent blow u|)on the sluiven crown, which so 
wounded and Imrnt him, tliat he died in three 
days; and the Psalter (piietly returned to the 
flames, and was consumed with the rest. Notwith- 
standing these severities, the lleformation rapidly 
spread through the nations ; the peasants refused 
to pay tithes and duty fowl to the Catholic clergy. 
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They were entitled, by a severe ancient law., 
made on the hrst introduction of Christianity into 
the country, si nui decern dederit Deus, .decimmn 
Deo det. Si quie decitnam ahsixmdet dyudioetur 
ut f ur ; and they inforced it, in some instances, by 
a singularly cruel punishment. The fowl, and 
other articles of controversy, Avere suspentled 
round the body of the recusant; he was then 
tiu:ncd loose and hunted with dogs, who seized 
and devoured the f(X)d, and miserably lacerated 
the Ixxly of the man Avho cariued it. 

Notwithstanding these and similar excesses, 
which the historians on botli sides complain of, 
an act of amnesty seems to have been passed, 
and harmony and good Avill to reign among all 
sects in the country. There are still about 120,000 
Ilomau Catholics, who have a bishop, four abbots, 
eight monasteries, and other establishments ; 
but they are considered, with the Protestants, 
members of the religion of the state, and enjoy 
an equality of rights and privileges. The great 
cause of human excitement being thus i-emoved, 
and the line of demarcation obliterated, the parties 
have amalgamated, and an harmony and good 
will are established, as if no difference of opinion 
on any subject existed. They have, therefore, 
hy mutual consent, “ put away from them, all 
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bitternesd and clamour, and evil speaking ; fort>ear- 
ing, and forgiving one another ; in the true spirit 
of the Apostle’s precept. 

We arrived at an obelisk by the road-side 
with this inscription — xix fhaxcisc; i. aus^riac: 
IMPEHAT : STRATA — 1817. The road was cer- 
tainly the best we had met with since we' had 
left Constantinople, but it was the work of the 
peasants. Every village takes care of a certain 
extent of road in their district; we met groups 
of them near this place, — men and women, — ^in the 
act of repairing their proportions, by filling up 
the waggon-ruts. At certain intervals are wooden 
pillars, with black stripes painted on them, and 
inscriptions marking tlie distance fi’om Ilerman- 
stadt, and the village in whose district the part 
of the road is. One in this spot was inscribed 
Reis Markt, a Saxon town about half an hour 
further on, and where we arrived at three o’clock. 
Here we fed our horses, and dined ourselves in 
company with them. The M^aggon was drawn 
up before the door of an inn, which supplied 
provender for the cattle, and the horses were 
unyoked. A large canvas ch^th was next unrolled 
on the pole of the waggon, like a table-cloth ; on 
this were spread hay and oats, off which the ten 
horses amicably dined, ranged five at each side, 
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like a large family at table; we arranged our 
table ill tlie waggon al)ovi‘, witli tlie provisions 
we had made at liermanstadt, and our Walliichian 
drivers did the same below under the waggon; 
and in tliis w-ay we jiroposcd to feed througJi the 
Avliole of our journey. In the evening we arrived 
at Mullenbadi, long after dark. We entered it 
by a ruined gate, which once fortified the town, 
but wliicb is now^ entii'cly useless. It is the 
practice to preserve the old gates, and to erect 
new ones near sucli as fall down, — not for use, but 
merely as memorials. AVe took uji our lodgings 
at a dirty German inn, w here we found no beds, 
and were obligc‘d to sleep in our clotlics on straw'. 
I sliould have jireferred making a bedchamber, 
as well as parlour, of our waggon ; but w e should 
be obliged to dispossess our drivers, wlio occupy 
it as a sleeping nxnn, by long prescription. 

The town of Mullenbach, called I’y Tallin writers 
Zabesus, was the cliiid* and largest of tlie Saxon 
settlements, and contains about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is situated on a plain in a deep valley, 
and fortified by walls, which were never very 
strong ; the inhabitants, perhaps, like the Spartans, 
relying more on their courage tlian tlieir ramparts 
for their safety. It seems, however, a dismal 
place, though ornamented witli some edifices. Near 
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It, and in its jurisdiction, are two towns, Wiguk 
and Borlxjree, which formerly appertained to the 
Voivodes of Wallachia. All the salt, which be- 
longs to the Uniperor, is brought from the mine 
in this neighbourhood, ancl ti*ansported on rafts 
down the Marosch into Hungary. On a hill beside 
it, are the remains of an extensive monastery, 
demolished in the civil commotions of the country. 

We left Mullenbach at seven in the morning, 
and pa.ssed out by a dismantled gate, similar to 
that by which we had entered. My head ached 
violently, in trundling over the rough })avement 
of the suburbs, and I Avas seriously appreliensive 
that this ponderous machine Avould j)roduce t)ie 
same eflects as the light one in AVhillac])ia, and 
that the pain would become at length so intolerable, 
that I should be com])elled to abandon both it and 
my fj'iends : the pain, howx»ver, gradually subsided. 
Wc passed through the same level, rich, and popu- 
lous country as the day before, inhabited by the 
same grave and detennined-Iooking peojde, and 
bounded by the same distant hills. At nine o\ilock 
w^e arrived at the river Marosch. This fine river 
anciently called the Marissus, of Avhicli the present 
name is a corruption, is here very broad and 
navigable, and runs, with a })lacid flowing current, 
through one of the richest countries, and the most 
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highly cultivated in Europe, into the Teias ; by 
which means, any commodities may be conveyed 
into the Danube, and so to any part of the em- 
pire. Our road lay, for a considerable time, along 
its banks, which we pursued till we arrivetl at the 
populous village of Szosvaros. Here, in front of 
a long low inn, kept very neat, we breakfasted 
with the horses, as we bad dined the day before 
in our waggon parlour. WJien we had finislied, 
we entered the inn to get pipes and coffee. In 
one room wore two Hungarians engaged at a 
game something like billiards, witli a mace and 
ball, and in another were two Bohemians jdaying 
a duct on two clarionets. The Hungarians were 
of a character totally different from either Turks, 
Wallachians, or Saxons. They were tall, slight, 
and bony, wuth prominent foreheads, little eyes, 
projecting cheek bones, and llattisli noses, giving 
the idea of Tartars, which, in fact, tlie Hungarians 
are, and speaking in a tongue ([uite unintelligible 
by a German, and not having the smallest affinity 
wuth his language. They played and drank sour 
wine with intense eagerness and perseverance for two 
hours together, talking with the greatest volu- 
bility the wliole time, and we left tlieni engaged 
as eagerly as if they had only just commenced. 
The Bohemians, on the contrary, resembled 



our gipseys; their complexions were very dark^ with 
black hair and eyes, and drooping noses; rather 
silent and gentle in their manners. They played 
duets in good time and tune ; and, in fact, are the 
musicians of Hungary. 
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W i: left Szosvaros at two uVlock, anil procc’ctlcd 
out of the town under a new slight arch lately 
erected, to mark w liere a former one .stood ; over it 
was this inscription : — 


KRKCTA an: 1200. IlKPARATA AN: 1817. 

We still pursued our w ay along the banks of the 
river, and at nine oVlock wx* entered the town 
of Deva. Here we were lodged in a large billiard 
room, where wx were obliged to sup and to sleep 
among a pronii.scuous company. The landlord 
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spoke good Latin very fluently. He recommended 
to me Ins tobacco, wJiicli lie scientifically called 
herha Nimtiana ; and his ruin punch, as mivtani 
mm mermn. He jirodiiced a large jar, in which 
rum was mixed with lemon-juice and sugar, Avhich 
he ke[)t for extraordinary occasions, and treated us 
to what he denominated nilTtum Anglicanum^ I 
found it very strong, and remarked it was iinerum 
non and quoted MartiaFs Epigram : 

Cerlldus imposuit nuper niilii Caupo Devanus, 

Ru^iivi niixtuDi^ vendklit ille m^mm* 

He was yvoW accjuainted witli Martial, caught 
the play upon the syllable and laughed very 

heartily. I mention these things to you, because I 
hud not yet overcome my surprise at tlie uni versalit}" 
of the Latin language in these counti ies, and tlie 
people of the inns comprehending and relishing the 
classics. 

After getting, with much dilRculty, a shallow 
plate with a drop of cold w ater in it, to w ash in the 
luorning, — a practice which the Ciernums of the 
inn seemed quite surprised at, and had no better 
a])paratus for , — wc look coHee, and departed at six 
o^clock. The morning was misty, and the first 
object that struck me, on lifting up my eyes, was 



a castle that i^eiaed actually suspended in the aii% 
at an. iiimieuse height, just over our heuds^ It 
was built on the summit point of a very high and 
steep conical hill, which bverlooks Deva, the 
sides of which were clothed with w«x)d up to the 
point where tlie castle emerged. It was now 
covered with a very dark and dense fog, except 
the jx>int, and nothing was seen but the castle 
in the clear blue sky. It was one of those very 
common in this country, built by the Templars, 
and similar to that at the entrance of the Ilothen- 
turn, except that it was kept in better repair. 
The tower was dilapidated, but the walls of the 
enclosure perfect ; and within them was lodged a 
company of soldiers: over the entraiure were some 
feudal armorial bearings, but no inscription visible 
in any j)art of the edihee. Tlie whole hill is still 
kept as a strong fortress: the base is surrounded 
by bastions, and entrenchments of earth, which are 
entered from the town by strong arch-wayed 
gates. It is, in fact, a magnificent Acropolis of 
Deva, and had, as they told us w ith pleasure, often 
withstood the Turks. 

From Deva we advanced into a fine rich })lain, 
which we crossed, to a place where our way seemed 
stopped by the mountains, which now approached 
gradually till they met, and formed a continued 
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barrier. We followed, however, the course of the 
Marosch, which we found had opened for itself a 
way through the chain, and we passed into the 
chasm along with it. ' Immediately at the opening 
was a castellated chateau, on the opposite banks 
of the river, the first we had seen in Transylvania, 
where a happy mediocrity of comfortable houses was 
only to be seen. Below it, on the banks of the 
river, lay, smiling in the morning sun, the beautiful 
town of Braniska. There was an air of great 
comfort and rural happiness in the fresh, wiiite, 
neat houses of this pretty little town, as they lay 
scattered tlirough a fine meadow shaded with trees, 
reflected in the broad river, which glided placidly 
by them. A little farther on, the rocks on our side 
approached into the l>ed of the river, and a high, 
bare precipice presented its rugged and pei’pen- 
diciilar face before us. Bound this promontory 
the road liad been carried, on a ))latform of rock, 
over the w'ater ; and, to commemorate the difficult 
undertaking, a slab of %vhite stone, fixed in the 
face of the rock, contained the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

CoMItI LADIsLao bethLen VIro regI 
PATuIiEdVE serVItIIs Intento oferIsuVe 
IstbIVs aVthorI. 
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The large letters in the inscription give the 
Romannunierals MnLLT.vvvyvvvvininiiiiinii, and 
so stand for the date 1705. 

Hc'iving passed this bold projection, which 
resembled some of the mountain roads in Scotland 
and Wales, the rock changed its quality to a porous 
sandstone. A small river had made its way under 
the base, and, eating into the soft, soluble stone, 
had completely undermined the foundation on which 
the hill rested. About six years ago, it fell with a 
tremendous crash, burying under it houses and 
passengers : it enveloped the whole road, which 
still lay encumbered on both sides with heaps of 
ruins of the fragments of the mountain, like the 
Scalp in Ireland. About tvn o’clock we came to 
the town of Elea, which lay on the opposite side 
of the liver, nearly fronting this scalj). It had the 
same calm, neat, comfortable ajipearance of lira- 
niska, but the river here was miu li wider. It had 
dilated itself into almost a lake, and flowed majesti- 
cally along, witli a deep, broad, {xnd gentle current, 
liighly favoural)le for navigation ; but we saw no 
boats. We got out of our w'aggon, to enjoy a 
walk in this lovely scene of comfort and independ- 
ence, where the earth is as rich behnv the soil as it 
is on the surface. The current of the river is 
auriferous, and runs through the country from 
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whence the gold is brought, which supplies not 
only the Austrian but the Turkish en)pire. When 
a Saxon peasant finds it on liis property, he is 
allowed ninety |)er cent, by tlie Austrian Govern- 
ment for it ; not only as an encouragement, but as 
one of the privileges conferred upon him. The 
metal is known also to abound in tlie Wallachian 
mountains, and the stream of the Olt is auriferous, 
and capable of yielding an abundant supply ; but 
no encouragement is afforded to the peasantry ; 
and all that is collected is found by the wretched 
gipseys. Hence the supply is so scanty, that the 
Turkish Government is obliged to coin their miili- 
moodies from the gold raised by tlie Saxon pea- 
sants, which their own countiy could supply in 
equal quantities, if they gave the smallest encou- 
ragement. 

The crosses of the Wallachiaiis still continued 
along the road. jV few had Latin inscriptions, 
now, for tlie first time, on the u[)per part of the 
cross, and the XC was changed for IHS, 

(hi hoc siyito ) ; the letters on tlie shank, however, 
were still in Sclavonian. About one oVlock ive 
arrived at the village of Dobra, where we stopped 
to dine. Our landlady Avas well known on the 
road, tor the grossness of liev person, the good 
humour of her face, and the neatness of lier house 
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She provided a good dinner of pork sausages, 
boiled fowl, and sour cro^vt ; and at three we set 
out again. In one hour we arrived at cross roads, 
leading by two great roiiti*s to V^ieiuia; and here 
we held a council. One proceeded straight for- 
ward, and w'as tlie high road through the llannat 
to Temesvar : this is the one usually follow^ed by 
the post and travellers. The other striking olF to 
the right, and leading to the river and tJie moun- 
tains at the other side, went directly to Arad, and 
avoided a considerable angle in the road by Te- 
mesvar. This latter wo preferred, not only because 
it was sliorter, but because it led along a line of 
country little frequented, and not described by 
any traveller ; and striking off tliroiigh a scarcely 
formed passage into tlie plain to the banks of the 
river, we entered a large raft, and wore ferried 
across. We weVe pushed over witli poles, the 
water being about ten feet deep, and a hundred 
and fifty yards wide. 

Wc had for some time loft Transylvania, and 
entered the Hannat of Temesvar. The term Ban 
implies, in Sclavonian, a chief ; and Bannat, the dis- 
trict sidiject to his jurisdiction. It was a name for- 
merly common in this country; but it isnow retained 
only in tw^o districts, the Bannat of Craiova in Wal- 
lachia, and that of Temesvar in Transylvania. 
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The* Bannat of Teinesvar is bounded by tlie rivers 
Marosch, Teiss, and Danube ; the soil swampy^ 
the air humid, and the climate unhealthy, sub- 
ject, in a remarkable degree, to intermittent 
fevers. The people l(x>ked yellow and pallid, and 
the women were particularly remarked for their 
swelled and dropsical appearance. It was not 
unusual, I was told, at the town of Tern, for large 
companies to be seized with liot and cold fits of 
intermittents, altogether ; some,’’’ as a writer 
of the country says, chattering with their teeth, 
and some burning and calling for drink, at tlie 
same time.^ 

Having passed tlie rivei*, we were in Hungary. 
The first reception we met on our entering this 
jurisdiction w as rather alarming. Wo had scarcely 
landed, when we were surrounded by a tumul- 
tuous body of wdid looking fellow.s, dressed in 
sheep skins, arme<l w ith poles and other weapons, 
who seized tlie horses, and seemed eager to 
plunder the waggon. As we were entangled in 
the mountains of a rough country, little fre- 
quented, out of the usual track, and hearing a bad 
name, we concluded them a party of marauders, 
and laid our account accordingly. We were 
relieved, however, on finding tlu^y only demanded 
a small sum, as a customary tribute, exacted on all 
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travellers for liberty to pass through their district ; 
and, after some altercation with our drivers, they 
received it and departed. Our way now lay along 
the edge of the mountains beside the river, through 
a very bad road, and in the daidc. After two hours'* 
very disagreeable and rather dangerous driving a 
heavy waggon and ten horses along a rugged pre- 
cipice, w'e arrived, at seven oV'lock, at the small 
villageof llourzook, w here w e stopped for the night. 

Our Avay next day was still along the banks of 
the Marosch, on ii narrow^ road that skirts the 
river on tlu* flimk of a range of hills. Almut nine 
we arrived at Zaam, a village clothe on the water. 
Here we were stop])ed, to know if we had any salt. 
We had entered the confines of 1 lungary, beyond 
W'hich the tnms|)ortation of this article is strictly 
prohibited. The examination, however, was not 
very minute, as they took our words as a sufficient 
assurance. From hence the road was, in some 
places, so narrow between the water and tlu* face 
of the hills that run parallel to it, that tw^o car- 
riages could not possibly jiass each other; and if 
they met, one must be precijiitated. In some 
places tlie hill had given w^ay, and carried the road 
with it into the river, leaving the chasm filled np 
with the debris of the loose rocks. It was sur- 
prising with what dexterity our rude, simple, timid 
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Wallachians drove their ponderous wain and stragg- 
ling horses through ways and passes that would 
have terrified waggoner or stage-coacluDan in 
England. A\"e liad now followed its course for 
three days, and close along its banks, either on one 
side or the other. It wound through a valley, or 
rather rich plain, seven or eight miles wide?, and 
sometimes expanding to a greater breadth, lying 
between two nearly parallel ranges of hills. The 
bed of the river was almost a perfect level, or with 
a scarcely perceptible inclination ; and the body of 
water, three or four hundred feet wide, and nine or 
ten deej), flowed on with a broad and placid cur- 
rent, uninteiTupted by a single rock, shallow, or 
any other obstruction. Yet, with all tlicse ijuluce- 
ments to navigation, we had not yet seen on it a 
single boat ; hile tlie produce of tin* ricli country 
M’^as carried along its baiiks in lieaN y waggons, 
dragged through wretched and dangerous roads* 
This was the more surprising, as, from the earliest 
times, tJiis river was celebrated for its na\igation. 
It is particularly described by Strabo^* as the river 
by which the Homans in Dacia conveyed their 
utensils and military stores. Its navigation now, 
wc understood, was principally confined to the 
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transportation of salt, on the part of the Goy^rn- 
nient, from the mines in Transylvania ; but even 
of this we did not meet a boat load. 

At one Ave came to the village of Saboraz, and 
stopped before tlie gate of an Hungarian nobleman. 
The house and demesne were exactly like those of 
an English gentleman, and adjoining to it a church 
with a red spire. The house and church were 
fresh painted and Avliitewashed, Avith a smooth 
lawn, and Avell kept gravel AA^alks, having the air 
of neatness and elegance which characterize the 
seats in England. Wliile we and our horses were 
breakfasting together in our usual Avay, in front of 
this English prospect, the ])ro])ric*tor «)f the chateau 
issued from the gate. He was a large, j)ortly man, 
with an ej-ect, proud countenance, and wrapped in 
a rich pelisse of fur. We saluted him in passing 
by touching our hats, a\ Inch he retui ued in a very 
haughty and disdainful manner; convincing us we 
were no longer among the Saxon jAoasantry, where 
a general mediocrity of circumstances makes every 
man look upon his neighbour Avith equal respect. 

The road still continued along tlie river, and 
sometimes so deep and narroAV, as to oblige us to 
quit the carriage, from a reasonable apprehension, 
confirmed by our drivers, that it could not pass 
without an upset into the water below. About 
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we' Were bblig^ t6 turn frbirt the riveri, abd 
eank' to the j)opiilous village of Odevasa. From 
honeys we ascended the ridge of a hill, and having 
gained the summit, were surprised to see, on the 
other side, a village still more populous, extending 
itp the valley a cdnsklerable way. The appearance 
of everything about it was different from that 
of the neighbourhood. We had for some time 
left the Saxon settlements, and with them their 
comfmi; and rural neatness, and for the last tw’^o 
days passed through villages of a different aspect ; 
but liere wc saw all these appearances resumed. 
The hills were cultivated to their summits ; the 
fields were divided by right linrs with great 
regularity; tliongh it was a ft'stivnl, the people 
were at their usual work ; and we found no cross 
ereoted at the entrance of the town. Tliese cir- 
cumstances, witli the air of order and regularity 
of all we saw about us, convincc'd us we were 
again arrived at a reformed village ; and on inquiry 
we found it was so. It was called Atetova, and 
was built by a colony of Lutheran C(X)pers from 
Saxony. They were very expert at making bar- 
rels and tubs of a superior quality, and had settled 
here in the midst of a wood, for the convenience 
of the timber : and having w^orked up the trees 
into hoops and staves in the neighbourhood of the 
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town, they had converted the sides of the j^lls 
into ricli corn fields. The villagers, encouraged 
by the iiumiinities and privileges granted to them 
in common with their countrymen in Transylvania, 
had, like them, multiplied exceedingly along the 
hills, till their town contained more than, .five 
hundred neat and comfortable houses ; and the 
face of the country, from a wild wood, was con- 
verted into pastures, gardens, and corn fields. 
But the cupidity of the Government interfered, 
and in a luoinent all its prosperity was blasted. 
A heavy impost was laid upon their tubs and 
barrels, and a prohibition, under a severe j)enalty, 
of selling any till it was previously stamped by 
an officer. From that inauspicious hour it began 
to decline; and in a few years, from the decay 
of trade and the desertion of tradesmen, the village 
was reduced from five hundred to two hundred 
houses, — a number which it still contains, but which 
is every year lessening. We visited some of the 
worksliops, and saw their famous barrels. They 
were large, formed of very stout staved, perfectly 
circular, and so accurately jointed, that, unless 
where the staves differed in grain or shade of 
colour, their union was not visible, but they seemed 
formed from a solid block. There was an air 
of great dejection in these ingenious artizans ; 
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they all cbmplained of the check their indti8tryhad 
sii$;tained, and talked of leaving the country. 

We left Metova by one of the best roads we 
had met in this region, which was another proof 
of tlie thriving industry of this people, and the 
impolicy of disturbing them. The road was 
formed, like those of the manufacturing towns in 
England, of the slag or scoria of pit coal, some 
mines of which are in this neighbourhood, which 
these active people were working and using for 
fuel, while they reserved the timber for their 
manufacture. The coal, however, will now be 
neglected, the timber used only as firewood, till 
the village disappear with its pastures and corn 
fields, and the interminable forest, of fifty miles 
extent in this district, again resume its place, and 
obliterate all marks of human industry. 

Having passed over some hills, the road again 
led to the river side, and w^e re-entered the great 
valley through which the Marosch rolls. On a 
high rock which overlooks the valley, not far 
from the river, and which commanded the entrance 
at this place, stood the remains of a very exten- 
sive castle, apparently inaccessible. It had 
been contemporary with those we already saw in 
similar situations, and built by the Knights Tem- 
plars. . The size and situation of this rendered it 
B B 2 
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particularly i-trikiiig and romantic. Below the base 
of the rock on \vhich the castle stood, wiis a 
number of Vvater-iriills, floating* on tlie river ; they 
consisted of a raft, moored by a stroniJ* chain in 
the current, and a wooden liouse erecteil on it, 
having all the apparatus of a Anill. Tlie wheel 
is not more than live or six feet in diameter ; but 
twelve or fourteen l>road, so as to (>pp()sc a large 
surface to the slri'am, which easily turns it. TJ)e 
fall of this sti*eam is so gojitle, tiiac }n*o))ahly mills 
of ordinary cor^striiction would be useless here. 
Beyond this was tlie town of Uadna, where we 
arrived nt tweh e o'clock, ami stopjied to dine. 

While dinner wais preparing, \ve weiit to see 
a cekhrated convent of Franciscans, situated on 
an eminence near the town. The ciuivc]i tliis 
convent is verv famous, all over liiingarv, for a 
picture of the V irgin, Avliich from t!ie earliest ages 
worked .stupendous miracJes, and is visited liy 
pilgrims from all parts. It is attaciied to the 
convent : and, with its spires, forms a noble object 
on the hill that overlixiks the town, ami is dedi- 
cated to St. jMary of Iladna. We ascended to it 
by long fliglits of stone .steps; and when we entered, 
a brothel* of tiie order, exceedingly ignorant and 
talkative, attended us tlirough the edilice. All 
the walls of the galleries and corridors of the 
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convent, through which we passed, were covered 
with pictures, froni anc c^nd to tlie other, and from 
the floor to the ceiiing* These pictures were 
generall y about a foot sepia re, and ^vere presented 
to the convent by ))ersons wito had been cured 
of any disease, or preserve<l from any calamitVj by 
the intervention of the Lady of lladna. They repre- 
senteti the incident, and were marked ecu voto ; and, 
in fact, w(?r(? tlie voHvce fabellre of the Homans. 
One depicted a carriage upsetting, and the })eople 
crusht'd under the ^vheels ; another, a boat sinking 
in a river, and the »)assengers in the act of l)eing 
drowned ; in a thii-d, horses were throwing their 
riders, who were dragged along by the bridle 
or stirrups; a iburth was ;i sick bedchamber, and 
tlie family v» oe[)iiig and ]n'aying round it. In all 
these the Lady appeared in tlie sky, in a corner 
of the picture; and stretching out lier hand, saved 
the victims of accident or disease. But by far 
the greater numl>cr of these j>ictiires represented 
people vomiting blood, from whence we concluded 
it was a common disorder in this jdace ; and w e 
were told, on iiujuij-y, that it was so, though from 
what cause could not be known. The chapel is 
spacious and elegant, with a fine organ. 3"he 
r<K)f was painted with the Assumption of the 
Virgin, who was trampling the crescent under her 
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feet in her ascent. C'ompartnients in the wall 
represented different actions in tlie life of St. 
Francis, by a German artist of Pest; and the rest, 
like those of the gallery, were covered with voUvcb 
talwllce. But that which attracted most attention, 
was the picture of the Virgin herself, which bad 
worked all the miracles, mid was hanging over 
the High Altar. It wa.s a paltry painting, about 
two feet square, representing a female encircled 
with a large gilt crown, holding out an infant 
decorated with another. It was blackened, appa.- 
rently, with smoke; and when we inquired the 
cause, our conductor told us that the infidel Turks 
had cast it into the fire, where, to their confusion, 
it remained unconsumed, and walked out unin- 
jured, except by the smoke, which it retained as 
an iiTefragable proof of the miracle ever after. 
This is a source of great revenue to the convent. 
On all occasions of sickness it is sent for, or 
visited, by the ]>atient, who fees it like a physician; 
and, where the imagination is so |TOwerfully in- 
fluenced, in all probability it effects many cures^ 
But by far the greatest curiosity, in the way of 
miracles, in the church, was a small .stone inserted 
in the wall, having a sc^micircular hollow mark 
impressed on it. The figure of a Turk on horse- 
back was paintetl on the wall beside it ; the hoof 
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dF the horse waa resting on the stone, over this 
mark ; and the figure of the Virgin was appearing 
in the sky behind him, fastening the hwf to the 
rock, which left after it the impression of the sho& 
The miracle was recorded in the following inscrip- 
tion below the stone : — 

equus enl mediae pede format coroua Lunue^ 

Querii l.'ipidi altixuni Lutm Maria tenet. 

We now inquired for the library , but were 
informed that the lKK)kis were not in order 
and dur talkative monk said very candidly, shrug- 
ging his shoulders at the same time, with an arch 
expression, that “ they hiid not much occasion for 
bixiks, and seldom troubled themselves with any 
but one.'*'’ This we supposed to be tlie Bible, but 
it was no such thing. It was a legend of all the 
miracles wrought by the picture, and sold at the 
convent for the benefit of the pious. We imme- 
diately purchased one of those b(X)ks, written in 
German, with w<x)d cuts. The Latin preface states 
it to contain — Sacra* Iconis oriyimni^ lofjiqiie ipdus 
prima mitia. Malta hmiper et magna Dei bene-- 
Jicia ope virghiece mairie in Jladnensi Parthenio 
ewpoHtee, Among tlie plates is one representing a 
Turk trying to burn the image. There are uot,> 



at present, more than five monks in this immen^ 
convent. All the other luimerous apartments are 
filled up by visitors, who come to be healed of* 
their wounds and distempers. 

Before we left the convent, our attention was 
directed to the view it oominands from the upper 
windows, which is really beautiful. Below was a 
rich plain, through which the fine river wound its 
way. On the river side was the tow'U of Radna, 
and just opposite that of Lippa, or Lip|X)va, with 
the broad river majestically flowing betw^een, 
dotted with large boats full of people passing and 
repassing, Tlie houses in these towns were, as 
usual, ejuite fresh wnth paint and whitewash; and 
not crowded into streets, but generally insulated 
and surrounded witii gardens, so as to cover an 
immense extent of the plain with those rural cities; 
as large, both together, apparently, as liondoii — 
without its dirt and smoke, and crowded streets; 
round the w^hole was a rich framt‘ of romantic 
w^ooded hills, now marked with deep masses of 
shade by the sloping sun, finely contrasted with 
the light and life reflected from tlie towns below. 
We all agreed we never saw a more lovely 
picture. 

This place had been tlie scene of frequent 
contests between the Turks and Hungarians, 
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and many miracles are recorded to have hapj)ened 
in favour of the latter. In 1594, Lipj)a was 
besieged by the Turks, and a sudden light appear- 
ing in the sky, they abandoned tlie siege with 
preci])itation. It afterwards was known that tlie 
light was caused by the burning suburbs of Te- 
mesvar ; the good people of the convent, however, 
affirm, that though the cause might be known, 
the effects were altogether supernatural. We now^ 
returned to our inn, and dined. (Jur dinner con- 
sisted of salted diick serv€‘d u|) on sour krout, w ith 
a remove of fisli from the river INIarosch, of an 
extraordinary kind. It w^as a species of strelitz, 
similar to that found in tlie Russian rivers, the 
flesh of which was cartilaginous and transparent. 
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In the evening we arrived at tlie edge of the 
great Steppe of Hungary, w.hich extends from 
hence, in one vast level plain, without any varia- 
tion, as far as the walls of Pest. When we entered 
on this plain, we so<m wandered from the right 
path, and got entangled in sand flats and swamps : 
it became pitcli dark ; and as it seemed impossible 
to extricate ourselves, and regain the road, where 
we had lost all clue to guide us, we had no other 
prospect but of remaining till morning in our 
waggon in this dismal place; and prepared 
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ourselves to keep watch and watch all night, in 
turn, wliile the rest slept ; as the people of this 
district are a race of Tartars, and retain all the 
propensities of their tribe, of which robbing is 
tJie principal — ^particularly the robbery of horses. 
When Elias, our conductor, last came this road, 
he slept as usual not very far from this place, in 
his waggon, with his horses about him : w^ien he 
woke in the morning, his horses were gone, and 
notwithstanding every search, he could never 
recover them. Expecting every moment to meet 
with some of these marauders in the dark, we 
still floundered on, and at length, contrary to all 
hope, we arrived, at midnight, at the town of old 
Arad. This town originally stood on the site of 
Metova, where the colony of Saxon coopers has 
settletl : it was destroyed by the Sclavonians, when 
it was removed to this place; and the Saxons 
f>ccuj)ied, sometime after, the situation on which 
it bad sUkkI, and rebuilt the ruined city. It is 
a large an<l opulent place, and is built on both 
banks of the river Marosch ; one portion of it being 
in the jurisdiction of Temesvar, and the other 
in that of Hungary. The most opulent inhabitants 
are the Jews, who are also very numerous. They 
are greatly favoured— being allowed exclusive mt)- 
nopolies of tobacco, com, and other commodities, 
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by which they have amassed immense wealth; 
The town is the {^rcat entrepot of commodities, 
which are here embarked on the Marosch, and 
vsent down tlie river to different j)artfi of Hungary 
and Germany. This day was the great w'eekly 
market, and we found the streets (rhoked up with 
cars and carts filled with the produce of the country j 
which is transported from hence by different con- 
veyances to Trieste, Vienna, and other places. We 
^vere assured the»‘e w^ere no less than seven thou- 
sand carts in the town, which had arrived, filled with 
different articles. As this was the great emporium 
of inland trade in Hungary, we inquired the prices 
of differentcommodities, andfoinuithcm asfollow: — 
wheat, 9.V. per quarter; wine, Hid, per bottle; 
honey, per pound; beef, do.; mutton, 

V^d. do. ; pork, 1///. do. ; delicious Hungarian wine, 
of a light pur})le colour, at tlio taveni, lOd. per 
bottle. 

We set out in the morning, long before day : 
the streets were filled with people carrying lan- 
terns. It was Saturday, and they were Jews 
going to their synagogue ; tliey form here a hu’ge 
part of the population. We j)assed under a fortress, 
which stands on a peninsula formed by the bend 
of the river, and has very strong works. It was 
the scene of some tiesperate conflicts betwetm the 
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Hungarians and Turks, particularly in 1685r\vhe« 
the Turks were defeated, with the loss of seven 
tliousand men killed, and all who were left alive 
taken pi’isoners. Tlie fortress is now the Hastile 
of Austria, wliere state prisoners are confined in 
secret; they are shut up, we are told, within its 
wallsrij unknown to their friends, and ho})eless of 
ever reluming to thon. Among the rest, the 
unfortunate Ypselantes was conducted liere fi*oin 
Mullenhach, hut afterwarcis passed on to the for- 
tress of Mongat/. found the country to con- 

tinue the same Hat Steppe over Vvln'ch we had 
travelled the evening iiefore. We left the river 
entirely, and ])roceeded N. W. through tlie very 
lieart of it. The villages became very mimerous, 
and had all the appearance of heiijg newly planted. 
^rhe iuniscs were built of brick (iried in the sun, 
a.id jdastered outside with a composition of cow- 
dung; the roofs were covereil v.itb straw' rcods, 
or ti)e stalks of Indian corn, ddiey extended in 
two long parallel lines, sometimes near a mile in 
length, with a wide passage betw^een. This pas- 
sage was neither a road nor a street, but merely 
a cartway over the sod. They have neither 
gardens nor enclosures, nor anything tliat would 
mark a distinct property, or an interest in the soil. 
The corn, though abundant, w^as not stacked in 
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enclosures behind each house, but ranged, like the 
houses, in long lines in the open plain ; and thbu^i 
the villages sometimes consisted of three or foiir 
hundred houses, tliey were all built with the same 
dull uniformity — a long building like a cow-hbuse, 
-—a pit to catch the rain^Water before each dcioi’; 
and not a tree, or a shrub, or a flower, indicated 
that the inhabitants hud a taste or inclination for 
anything beyond the bare niK^essaries of animal 
life. The men and women wxtc clothed in sheej) 
skins, and accompanied by fierce shaggy dogs as 
wild as theiiiselves ; in fact, they seemed as dull 
and stupid as the cattle they attended ; and, like 
them, did not appear to have a wish or a thought 
beyond their condition. Surprised at the contrast 
we now saw, between this dull and barbarous race 
and the active and intelligent jK»asants we had just 
left, we inquired into the cause ; and a cause was 
assigned which fully accounted for tlie effect. 
These villages, we learned, were the property of 
noblemen, w'ho retained all the rights of feudal 
Barons. Their tenantry were Serfs, or slaves of 
the soil, and, like the cattle, were the moveable 
property of the Lord. When a proprietor wishes 
to colonize a particular part of a vast tract of land, 
which he holds in this dreary plain, he selects a 
certain number of men and beasts from some other 



part of his estate, and sends them to tlie spot. 
Here he builds sheds to shelter them, and digs 
pits to supply them with water, and sets them to 
cultivate the soil for his use; the men having no 
more interest or property in it than the cattle. 
THb following arrangement, they told us, was made 
for their support : — The week is divided into two 
jiortions; three days'* labour is for the Ix)rd, and 
the reinaiiitler for themselves and families : but out 
of their days are excepted Sundays and Saints’ 
days; and as there are a prodigious number in 
their calendar, on which tliey scrupulously abstain 
from work, it sometimes happens that they have 
not more than one day in the week for their own 
benefit ; and even out of the produce of this, a 
tythe or tenth part is deducted for the mainte- 
nance of a priest, who attends the calls of every 
village to which he is attached, sometimes two or 
three at a time. The inhabitants are exclusively 
C’atholics, but there is neither a scliool nor a visible 
church in any of the villages. Indeed, though 
they have a local habitation, they are little differ- 
ent from the erratic tribes that formerly Avandered 
over these plains, except that they are not so free. 
Their villages are but temporary abodes; when 
the soil is worked out, it is abandoned till it again 
recovers itself, and the necessary parts of the 
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cahaiieH are reujoved to another phu^e, with luucli 
facility as tlie materials of the tents of the ancient 
Scythians. Hence it was, that all those villages 
througl) which we passed had the a])pearance of 
recency, as if they were just planted, and the 
houses looked as new as if they liad just been 
built. 

About twelve we arrived at the village of 
Domitia, ^vliere we breakfasted. The auberge. 
was kept by a Jew; we entered it, l)ut tlie odour 
was so offensive, tliat we sof>n fled from it and 
breakfasteii in our waggon, before w'e left it, 
ten ininiense waggons, drawn cacli by ten horses, 
entered the open space before the Jioiise, to get 
provender for their cattle; tiiey were all laden 
with wool, and were proecediiig to Arad. As 
they moved in a long line over tk.e extejisive plain, 
they renjiuded mo of (/riental cara\ans. From 
lieuce we made a long journey to Orse, where we 
slept. It is of some .si/e, and is distinguished, 
by trees and a church, from all other villages we 
had seen since we left Arad. A remarkable change 

o 

took place here about four years ago. They w^ere 
visited by a Lutheran clergyman, wdio converted 
them by his preacliing. The whole population is 
now Protestant, with the exception of a very few 
who adhere to their old creed, and one Jew, who 
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is the barber of the town. As a necessary appen- 
dage to a reformed place, a school for boys, and 
another for girls, was immediately opened; and 
the Bible, in the Hungarian language, introduced 
into them. 

A dense fog came on in the morning, which 
covered the ground with such an impenetrable veil 
of darkness, that our conductor was afraid to set 
out before it dissipated, lest he should again lose his 
way on the dreary Steppe, and not recover it ; we 
therefore postponed our joimiey till eight o’clock, 
^rhe first object tliat struck us, was a large stone 
cross with a crucified image, in a far better style 
than any we had yet seen. This emblem of Ca^ 
tholicism was not as yet taken down in this reformed 
village ; though the removal of such objects is 
generally the first indication hero, as well as else- 
where, of the progress of the Refomiation. The 
Steppe in this part became extremely dreary and 
barren, and was covered in several places with dark 
jKiols of stagnant water. At one o’clock we arrived 
at a deep and dismal p(X)l of this kind, filled with 
black mud and ink-coloured water ; resembling in 
look and odour, with the sad prospect around it, 
what one would conceive of the pool of Cocy tus. 
In this region originates the disorder called the 
Morbus Hungaricus, a kind of intermittent which 
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is exceedingly fatal. It Wiis brought by the Inipe- 
rial army encamped in Hungary, in tlie year 1566, 
first to Vienna, which it nearly depopulated, and 
from thence it spread over liurope. The very 
aspect of the country, in this place, indicates it to 
be the seat of a very infectious miasma. It was 
necessary to pass this pool by a long bridge, and on 
the other side we arrived at the village of Fabian, 
where we stopped to breakfast. The people s])oke 
no language but Hungarian, — a Tartar dialect, 
which I found had not the slightest affinity with 
German, Wallachian, Greek, or any otlier known 
to any of our party ; the people of the inn, tliere- 
fore, were utterly incomprehensible. In the chamber 
where we breakfasted, we found several Latin 
books, which were taught in the village school, and 
among others, Cornelius Nepos. There were also 
some with Latin in one page and an Hungarian 
translation on the other ; but wc found no book 
with Hungarian and German, or French, — a pre- 
sumption that l.<atin is the only and the universal 
language used here next to that of the country. We 
set out at three ; and at eight came to the village of 
St. Martin, where we stopped with night. 

We were awoke very early in the morning by 
a very sweet and harmonious chime, pealing from 
the steeple of the fine church of this. viUage. I 
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got up, and went in the dark to see it ; directed by 
people carrying lanterns to guide them through the 
streets of the village. They were all going to 
church, and I entered it with them. It was crowded 
with people at this early hour, and lighted up for 
morning service. It was a very fine edifice, large 
enough for a cathedral, ornamented with sculpture 
and paintings, and supported on Corinthian columns 
in a fine style of architecture, far exceeding in size 
and l)eauty such a churcli as might be expected in 
one of the country towns of England. The village 
was exclusively Catholic, and the church had been 
recently built. W e left this town at seven, and 
arrived at the banks of the Kreish. The river here 
forms a peninsula, and the town of St. Martin is 
built on the isthmus. We pursued our way along 
the river side ; and the town, with its fine church, 
formed a beautiful object, at every Avinding of the 
stream. 

The Kreish, called in German maps the Kdros, 
has two different branches,— one called Swartze 
Koros, or the Black River — the other WeisseKoros, 
or the White ; they both unite, and fall into the 
Teisse, a considerable way above the Marosch. It 
winds here, with many inflections, through sandy 
plains clothed ini short herbage like Salisbury Plain, 
and, like it, is covered with sheep. We were told 

c c 2 
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they were of the Merino breed lately brought into 
this country, apparently so M-ell adapted for their 
pasture. They liad straight hoiiis, twisted in a 
s])iral form, and were guarded by a rude race of 
shepherds, dressed in their skins, with dogs equally 
fierce and shaggy. I had been warned against 
trusting myself with these dogs ; but forgetting the 
caution, I w’as wandering over the plains, collecting 
plants, wdiile the Avaggon w^as slow ly dragged along 
the sandy road, w^lieti I heal'd a cry like that of a 
pack of liounds : I soon saw that tlie dogs of several 
flocks had united, when they saw^ me at a distance 
by myself, and, with horrible yells, wi^re making 
towards me. Had 1 been a little further from help, 
I should certainly liave suflered the fate of Actieon ; 
but the shepherds and the drivers of the waggon, 
alarmed by the opening yells of this fierce pack, 
immediately ran towards me, and the dogs were 
stopped before they reached me. On this immense 
plain were scattered, we Avere told, 400,000 of 
these sheep, Avhich Ave saAv in every direction. 

We had noAv been so long Avandering over this 
flat uniform plain, that Ave became very weary of 
it. Having dcAiated ^from the common road, we 
had been frequently entangled in morasses and 
wildcrncvsses, and we longed for a termination. 
This we could not expect till we arrived at the 
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river Teiss, which lay directly across our lii^e 
of road ; and we had been looking out for it with 
some eagerness. About ten o’clock, one of my 
conipaiiions, having ascended an eminence of sand, 
saw tliis line river exjjanded like a sea in tlie plain 
before him, and shouted out Tkalassa^ Thalaam ! 
We immediately left the waggon and ran to him, 
and we danced on the hillock like the Grecians in 
siglit of tile Euxiiie. The Teiss was anciently 
called Tibisciis, and is here a magnificent river. 
Jt is one of tlie tributary streams which runs to 
swell tlie current of the Danube. It seemed, from 
hence, nearly equal in size, and far superior in 
beauty and transparency, to the river which it 
supplies. AVe hastened towards it and entered 
the large town of Sibourkatch, situated on the 
banks, through which we were to pass to the ferry. 

The town of Sibourkatch, on the banks of the 
Teiss, is surrounded by an extensive enclosure, 
partly mud wall, and partly entangled hedge, like 
some of the pettas in the East Indies. The soil 
of the town is sandy, containing large areas, in 
which the Merino sheep of the surrounding plains 
are inclosed in winter, and are thus protected, by 
the wall ami hedges, from the flocks of wolves 
that ill severe weather travel about the banks 
of the river. The sand of the town was the first 
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we had seen in the soil of the country ; and Was 
the commencement of the great sandy Steppe, 
which extends from hence to tlie walls of Pest. 
We passed tluough the town, and arrived at the 
banks of the river, where we found a large raft to 
carry us across. Besides our waggon and ten 
horses, which were driven into the liuge boat, 
w ithout our alighting or disturbing ourselves, there 
were three other waggons with tlieir horses, which 
all took their stations, without any derangement ; 
and w^e pushed off into the stream, as if tiie ground 
on which we stood was detached, and moved 
across tlie river like a floating island. A strong 
cable Avas stretched over from side to side, and 
the raft-men, holding by tiie cable, and shifting 
their hands, thus stemmed the current, which is 
very strong, and turns a number of mills moored 
at some distance from the banks. The river 
is here, they told us, nearly four hundred yards 
broad, with a full current; and seems to be 
of a pure nature, very superior to the muddy 
Danube. When arrived at the other side, we 
drove out wdtli the same ease as we entered, and 
proceeded, nearly parallel to the banks, through 
a sandy but fertile soil. The Steppe, in this place, 
seemed full of inhabitants; and round the distant 
borisson was a vast circle of houses, and stacks 
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of hay and corn, interspersed with trees. After 
travelling a few miles along the banks of the river, 
we turned into the country ; and at twelve arrived 
at a single house, where the l)orses were fed, and 
M'e breakfasted, '^riie house and yard were 
originally surrounded by a Avail, Avhich seemed 
to be of great strength and durability ; some of it 
had fallen down, and the large oblong blocks, of 
which it was composed, resembled those of 
Cyclopean workmanship. On closer examination, 
however, we found that these blocks were not 
stone, but merely hardened mud, which the first 
heavy shower of rain dissolved and prostrated. 
Beside this solitary house Avas a high stone cross, 
with a crucified figure in alto of good 

sculpture. The crosses had been continued all 
along the roads, through Wallachia, Transylvania, 
and Hungary — ^froni the shores of the Danube to 
those of the Tiess ; but the rude wooden struc- 
tures of the Wallacliians had now changed into 
crosses of stone, and of much superior workman- 
ship. All this country had been once depopulated 
by the Turks, while in possession of Buda. They 
had destroyed the toAvns, and carried off* the 
inhabitants as slaves ; and located them as vassals 
in towns within their own frontiers. It was from 
this district that Ilodosto, on the Sea of Marmora, 
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was peopled; where those who had not aposta* 
tized still retain their language and customs. In 
die evening we arrived at Czegled, on the Little 
Kciros river. 

The next day we came to the large village of 
Berzel. It was obvious, from the first appearance 
of this place, that it enjoyed some privileges. Every 
house had a garden, with trees and decorations, 
which displayed the taste or fancy of a private 
proprietor, who was acting for himself or his 
family, and had an interest in his dwelling. Amtmg 
other peculiarities that distinguished this thriving 
village from those of the vassals, which we were 
accustomed to, and had just passed, was a number 
of boys and girls, with their books, going to school; 
and we should now have certainly concluded 
that it was a reformed village, did not several 
cro.sses, erected in different places, assure us of 
the contrary. We found, on inquiry, it was one 
of the villages jdanted to counteract tlie progress 
of the Reformation, by the Religions Fiiml at 
Vienna. This Society, alarmed at the number 
of qirosclytes daily increasing in Germany, was 
established for the purpose of preventing the spread 
of heresy. Whenever, therefore, any part of a 
village, like that of Orse, had become Protestant, 
it was their care to have those who were not 
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ctMiverted immediately withdra^ni from it, and 
planted in a village by tliemselves. To induce 
them to consent to this measure, they were allowed 
certain exemptions from taxes, and other immu- 
nities ; and schix)ls were established, to instruct 
them more effectually in their own faith. The 
village of Berzel was colonized in this way about 
thirty years ago: it consists of three or four 
liundred houses, and is one of the neatest and most 
thriving we had seen since we left the Saxon 
Heptarchy. To hold out temporal inducements 
is not the purest way of establishing religion, 
or tlie best test of its truth ; but to ameliorate 
the condition, and improve the domestic comforts, 
of poor vassals, from any motive, must gratify every 
friend of humanity ; and we must acknowledge, 
that removing tliem from contagitm, to another 
place where their situation is so greatly amended, 
and suffering the diseased to remain behind, is no 
small improvement on the former practice of letting 
them remain where they were, and cutting off* the 
infected, on the principle of erise reacidendutn mor- 
lum ne pans skicera trahatim 

About nine we arrivcKl at Micrescb, inhabited 
principally by serfs, and forming a strong contrast 
to the village we bad left ; yet far superior 
to those of the same description on the other 
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side of the Teiss. Here, for the first time,; we 
saw those larg^e horizontal wheels wliich work 
mills and other machines: at each side of the 
streets, as wa* passed along, were large circular 
sheds, open at the sides, supported on posts, and 
covered by a conical roof. Under each of these 
was revolving an immense horizontal wheel, of 
one hundred feet in diameter. The moving power 
was a single horse ; and the levc^r wan so long, 
and the wlieel so well balanced, that tlie whole 
machine was turned with ])erfect ease, and the 
process went on without noise of friction. The 
wheel Avas not more than three feet from the 
ground, and the horse attached to its periphery. 
These low Avheels, with long radii, and broad wheels 
with long axes, are of immense use in this fiat coun- 
try, wdiere wc* never met with an overshot water- 
mill, or a wind-mill. Another circumstance, also, 
began now to mark the villages. In the open 
market-place stood a statue on a pedestal, clad 
in a shaggy robe, and m tlie attitude of St. John 
in the wilderness. This, however, was not St. 
John the Haptist, as I had supposed ; hut St. Jolm 
Nepomucene, — a saint held, in tlie Austrian 
dominions, in much higher estimation. He was 
a native of Nepomuca, on the river Mulda, in 
Bohemia ; and for refusing to reveal the secrets 
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of coofessioii to Wincelas, King of the Rpmansi 
in 1378, he was cast into the river, where he 
perished ; lienee he was made the l^atron of 
Rivers, and his statue is set up, not only on every 
bridge, but in every town where there is neither 
bridge nor river. From this village we entered a 
country where the sjuul was so soft and deep, that 
after several times sinking up to the axle, and with 
great difficalty extricating the wheels, the waggon 
at length became fairly bedded in the middle of 
the road, in the depth of a quicksand, from which 
no effort of our horses could raise it. It was 
here that our conductor, Elias, showed a new 
feature in his eliaracter, w'hich we never suspected 
him for. He had hitherto been the most soft and 
quiet fellow’^, apparently too indolent and timid to 
make any effort in any difliculty. He now threw 
off his coat, and witli it all his otlier habits : he 
jumped about in a state of the highest excitement; 
he lirst belaboured his men witli tlieir own whips, 
and then belaboured the horses witli such effect, 
that in a few minutes w^e began again to stir, and 
the immense and ponderous machine w as once more 
in motion, at the moment we apprehended it had 
come to the end of its journey. In this sandy 
region was a magnificent chateau, with all its feudal 
appendages of turrets and battlements. We were 
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the more struck with this, as it was the first we 
had seen in the whole country, and was rendered 
reinarkal)le by its being the inducement to commit 
parricide. Tlie proprietor of the chateau was a 
Count Yanic Valishly ; his son, a young man of 
dissolute habits, was impatient to possess himself 
of the property, and induced liis father to acconv- 
pany him to an island on the Danube, and there 
murdered him. He was tried and found guilty of 
the crime, and executed in the year 1818. From 
hence we reache<l the village of Vechesch, where 
tw^> large churclies fonned striking objects at a 
distance. We passed between . them, and learned 
tJiat one side of the tow n, with one of tlie (hurches, 
w^as Catholic, and tlje other Lutheran. Among tlie 
inhabitants there was no other controversy than 
endeavouring to excel in the elegance of their 
churches. At midnight we arrived at Fest. 
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Thi: town of Pest is of comparatively recent 
date. Not niaiiy years ago it consisted only of 
a few houses on the east bank of the Danube, 
surrounded l>y a wall ; it is now a large city, con- 
taining forty thousand inhabitants. The quarry 
from which the stones are brought is a limestone 
abounding with ehamites, turbinites, and pecti- 
nites, so that the city is built of these testaceous 
petrifactions. The houses are elegant, with 
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ornamented fa9ades, embellished with cornices and 
mouldings ; and tlie streets are wide and regular. 
But the edifice most conspicuous in the town is its 
iinniense barrack, capable of containing eigliteen 
thousand men, built by the Emperor Joseph. At 
the angles are bastions, and the whole resembles a 
large fortress, raised in the city for the purpose ctf 
overawing the inhabitants. It contains, besides, 
eight Catholic, two reformed, one Wallaehian, and 
one Greek church. The Wallaehian church is a 
fine building, adorned with good paintings, in a 
style far superior to the gaudy and distorted repre- 
sentations which cover the walls of the Greek 
churches in Turkey. It is dedicated, like most of 
them, to the Panayia. Attached to it are schools, 
well conducted, and filled with Wallaehian children, 
Buda is the great resort, and the Atliens of the 
provinces. It is generally here their books are 
published, and their literary imj)rovement planned 
and promoted. The dictionary of tlie language is 
printed at their press here, of which I saw the first 
volume. It will be, when finished, a curious addi- 
tion to literature; as it will show the mutations 
classical Latin has undergone through the different 
tribes of barbarians who inhabited Dacia since its 
occupation by the Romans — still retaining its 
identity, and traceable to its origin. 
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The Greek populatimi of the town amounts to 
about three hundred, wtio form a respectable part 
of the mercantile coniniunity. llefore the Greek 
insurrection, there were in Constantinople more 
than two hundred and fifty Greek merchants, who 
had opulent establishments there, and a corre- 
spondence in «dl the commercial towns of Europe ; 
and they paid into the Turkish Gombrook, or 
Custom-house, every year, ten millions of piastres, 
as duties arising from the different commodities. 
Involved, more or less, in the affairs of the insur- 
gents, the greater number were either executed or 
obliged to lly ; and when I left Constantinople, 
the mercantile houses did not amount to more than 
four or five, who carried on business under a 
feigned name. Those who escaped made their 
way to different jdaces ; and almost every consi- 
derable town on the continent has now a Greek 
community, who promote commerce by their acti- 
vity and enterprise. Here I learned an anecdote 
of the extraordinary spirit and perseverance of 
some of their countrymen, who had passed through 
Buda not long before. 

At the commencement of the insurrection, there 
was a number of Greek mercantile vessels in the 
Black Sea, whose crews were not aware of Avhat 
was going to take place. Feeling that sympathy 
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in tbe caude Whi<^ was known tb/ petviide. 
Greeks wharever they were scattoed, they were 
eager to return home and join their countrymcm v 
but it was impossible they could do so by the! 
Bosphorus : so they gradually assembled at 
Odessa, disposed of their ships, and having formed 
a body of one thousand five hundred men, they 
determined, like their ancestors the Ten Thousand, 
to make their way by land to their own country*. 
You will appreciate the extent and difficulty of 
this undertaking, when you consider that there 
was no way open to them except by pKweeding 
through the heart of Europe, and so returning back 
again by the Mediterranean. Count Langeron, 

1 think, was then commander of Odessa. From 
him they obtained passports for twenty at a time,; 
aiul having all set out in succession, they formed 
a union on the road, and proceeded in a body to 
Brody, in Gallicia. Here they requested permission 
to pass on tlirougb the Austrian territories to 
Trieste, to embark for their own country; but they 
were informed they could not advance further in 
that direction ; and here they were obliged to ^ 
remain. The town of Brody is inhabited pripcU 
pally by Jews, between whom and the Greeks 
th^re is an ip^vetcrate enmity. They were every 
day insulted by the Jews, their means were almost 
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esitauisted^ and they came to die detiperate deteru 
tmnation of setting lire to the town if they were not 
sufiered to proceed. Four hundred men were at 
length allowed ^to pass on to Vienna, and the 
remainder inarched to Hamburgh, the only port 
where they would be permitted to embark. From 
hence the expense of transportation was greater 
than they could bear; they therefore left the town, 
and ascended the Rhine to Switzerland, where they 
were hospitably entertained, a subscription was 
raised for them, and they were sent on to Mar- 
seilles, where they embarked. The four liuiiclred 
who had proceeded to Vienna were detained there 
so. long, that they were reduced to great distress ; 
till at length, as my informant stated, the Pope’s 
Nuncio interfered, and they were allowed to 
proceed to Ancona, and enabled to do so by 
the subscriptions of their countrymen at Vienna. 
Here they embarked, and the two divisions arrived 
in their own country nearly at the same time, 
after having been for a year and a half compelled 
to make a circuit of the greater part of Europe; 
and with the same perseverance and unsubdued 
courage as their ancestors, after equal hard- 
ships and privations, at length succeeded in their 
enterprise. Every man preserved v iii his girdle 
as much money as enabled him to p^iirchase arms 
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at his embarkation; and immediately on their 
return, they entered the Greek fleet, and greatly 
contributed to establish that reputation which it 
acquired in the early part of the contest. 

The town of Buda stands on the high and 
abrupt banks of the Danube, opposite to Pest. 
Tlie country assumes a totally difterent character 
on this side of the river; rising into high hills 
and rocky eminences, on one of which is built the 
city of Buda or Oflen. We entered it from Pest 
by a bridge of sixty-three large boats across the 
river, here five hundred and thirty paces wide. It 
was the first bridge we had seen on the Danube, 
or any of its large tributary streams. W e climbed 
up the rocky streets, to the palace of the Palatinate, 
where the Prince Palatine resides. Beside it was 
the edifice where tlie Diet of Hungary assembles. 
On the tympanum of the pediment was some 
well executed sculjjture in relief, representing 
the Emperor crowned; and his subjects presenting 
him on one side with horses, on the other with 
a dead stag. Between the palaces was a magni- 
ficent platform overhanging the river, and coin- 
manding a most extensive view of the country 
we had passed over,— -a dead flat, on all sides, 
far as ever the eye could reach. 

Buda was originally called Sicanibri, from a 
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people of that name, whom Antdnimis Piu^i and 
■Sfeverus established here as a garrisoii, to ke^ 
in check other Barbarians. A district below the 
town is still shown as their city— having some 
ruins and an acqiieduct, from whence a subterranean 
passage leads to the citadel above. The name of 
' Buda is derived from Buda, a brother of Attila, 
fn the fifth century. It is by the Germans called 
Gffen, or Upper, alluding to its high situation, and 
so it is always designated in German Maps. It had 
been the residence of the native Kings of Hungary, 
Which, when the Turks obtained possession of it, 
was transferred to Presburg. In the year 1784, 
the Emperor Joseph restored its rights, and made 
it the seat of tlie Palatine; but removed at the 
same time all the regalia to Vienna, and among 
the rest, a pair of stockings, said to belong to the 
great saint and monarch Stephen; and as this was 
ih direct violation of law, it excited so great a 
commotion, that it was necessary to bring them 
back, and they are now secured in a strong vault. 

Among the establishments most striking, are 
its libniry and its baths. The first was formed 
by the justly celebrated Hungarian King, Matthias 
CorVitiiri; He employed three hundred transcribers 
in Italy, to make transcripts of the best authors, 
his library. He also purchased the best 
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^itibns of all Ihia classics^ and 'wol'ka aao9t' ''i}fcla- 
brated in his time, both in Italy and Constan- 
tinople ; and then deposited 50,000 volume^ in- a 
tower at Buda, where he kept thirty amanbensea, 
at a fixed salary, continually augmenting’ theteti 
When Buda was taken by the Turks, it W£^ 
supposed to possess the finest library in Euro^ie, 
and Cardinal Rosmani offered 200,000 ducats for 
the books laid up there. These crusaders, howet^erj 
against the lights of Europe, refused the mortey 
and destroyed tlie Ijooks; and they still show 
remnants of volumes, which had been torn to 
pieces for the ornamented binding, and ’ the 
gilding that illuminated the pages. The books 
have since been replaced, and the Universiiy of 
Buda is now very flourishing. It is endowed with 
Professors in Natural History and Botany, besides 
those of other sciences. It contains some fine 
instruments of natural philosophy, mechanical 
models, and a museum, which is esteemed as one 
of the best in Europe. 

Its baths are also justly celebrated ; and in this 
respect, and in tliis only, the Turks were not de- 
stroyers. Addicted, themselves, to the use of the 
hot baths, they prized the hot springs of Buda above 
all its possessions. The finest edifices of the kind, 
perhaps, in the world, I Brhsii^ the former 
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Asiatic of th^ Tiiirk^; and those of Buda 

they . formed on their model* They excavated the 
ypck from which the springs issue; then raising 
an edifice of marble over them, they covered them 
with lead, and they yet remain as models of 
Turkish luxury. 

..Whe Buda was visited by Dr. Tounton, in 
1706j it contained but 20,000 inhabitants; making, 
with that of Pest, a population of 38,600 in all. We 
were informed that Buda alone now contains 30,000, 
and both towns together 70,000. Each has its 
separate jurisdiction. They have theatres, and the 
usual amusements of European cities ; and among 
them, moiv particularly music, — taste for which 
the Hungarians did not derive from the Germans, 
as is supposed, but from their indefatigable 
monarch, Matthias Corvinus, wlio was anxious to 
introduce this among the liberal arts whicli he 
cultivated. It was brought to such perfection in 
his reign, that the Italians who visited Buda 
declared that the music of his chapel exceeded any 
tiling they had heard in their own country. 

The reformed population of Buda and Pest 
exceeds die Catholic. The Reformation had made 
ag early and. rapid progress in Hungary ; and in 
IIS8I4 in order to give some check to it, the Protes- 
tante were restrained to twachurches,in tlie country. 
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eiK^h of whidh was to serve for more than* one 
hundred towns and villages^ Happily^ those times 
are gone by, and a perfect toleration is everywhere 
allowed. The Reformed churches we saw, as 
we passed along, were more numerous than the 
Catholic ; and of the nine millions of inhabitants 
supposed to be in Hungary, the majority are 
Protestants. 

We here met a promiscuous mixture of Austrians 
and Hungaiians together, and remarked the striking 
contrast vivsible in their persons. The Austrians 
were, in general, of low stature, stunly limbs, 
broad chests; and so remarkably thick about the 
neck and shoulders, that they seemed hump-baoked, 
and indeed many of them really were so. They 
had large heads, broad faces, and coarse but good- 
natured countenances. TheHungarians,on the con- 
trary, were tall and slender, with narrow shoulders, 
tliin necks, and slight limbs, with an upright gait. 
Their heads >vere small, their features sallow, with 
dark eyes, and a certain wildness in their looks, 
as if they had not entirely divested themselves of 
the character of their Tartarian or Scy tJiian ances- 
tors. Their dispositions formed as strong a contrast 
as their persons ; the Austrians were slow and 
phlegmatic, the Hungarians quick and irritable; 
and their feelings on the same subjects seemed to be 
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totally different. The Austrians seldom argued 
about the Greeks, and when they did^ were de- 
cidedly favourable to the Turks. The Hungarians 
were eager in their questions, expressed the strongest 
sympathy for their Christian brethren ; and all the 
inns were decorated with pictures, representing the 
cruelties of the Turks, and the sufferings of the 
Greeks. The recollection of what they themselves 
suffered from the Mahommedans is still very lively ; 
and every place we passed, attested their wish not 
to forget it. 

Hilda was the great bulwark of the Turks, and 
their advanced post in their progress to subjugate 
Europe ; they liad early cast their eyes on it, and 
having at length taken it, they held possession 
of it for a century and half, with the most deter- 
mined and obstinate pertinacity. In the year 1389, 
Bajazet, called llderim, or the Thunderbolt, having 
removed his capital from Brusa to Adrianople, 
threatened to proceed immediately against Buda, 
and from thence to Rome, to feed his horses with 
a bushel of oats on the Christian idtar of St. Peter. 
He did not live, Inwever, to accomplish his threat; 
but in the year 1525, Solyman I. resolving to 
extend his conquests as far to the West as he had 
done to tlie East, and plant the standard of Mahomet 
on the ruins of every Christian city in Eureq^e, 
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advanced against Buda ; and having 
Danube^ destroyed the hfridge behitKj him. The 
Hungarians proceeded agsiinst him ; arrived at the 
place he had cnjssed; and finding the bridge in 
ruins, were struck with alarm, at the determination 
it evinced to conquer the country or perish. They 
w'ere immediately led by their King, Lodosfli^ as 
Cantemir calls him, orLouisII., against the Turks 
and after a sanguinary contest, which lasted all 
day, the Hungarians were defeated, their King 
slain, and their capital taken. It was retaken by 
the Hungarians; but in three years after, Solyinan 
again possessed himself of it, after a vigorous 
defence. The gannson were allowed terms; but 
a German soldier, insulted by a janissary, struck 
him with his sword, as he was leaving the town ; 
and the whole garrison were massacred, notwith- 
standing the capitulation. The Turks, now in full 
possession of Hungary and its capital, proceeded 
to execute the projects they had conceived, of 
capturing Vienna, as they had Constantinople, 
and so making it the capital of a Western Empire ; 
by which they sliould extend Mahomedanism in 
Europe, as tliey had in Asia, to the utrer extir- 
pation of (Christianity. They proceeded, therefore, 
from hence against Vienna, in 1529. After conti- 
nued assaults, for forty days, they were dt length 
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compell^d^ by the to abandon the si^ ; on 

which occasioa^ historians record a singulaar iau 
pression made on the mind of the Sultan* Musing 
on the fate of his army, he fell asleep, and dreamed 
that he must sacrifice 40,000 rams. He imme^ 
diatqly ordered that they should be brought and 
ofiered up ; but such a number could not be found 
in his army, or the exhausted country. He there- 
fove retired to Uuda ; and on his reckoninghis troops, 
he found that exactly that number were missing, 
and were, tlierefore, the sacrifice alluded to. He 
then denounced a curse on any of his successors 
who should again lay siege to Vienna ; and avenged 
himself on the Hungarians, by desolating their 
country, and sending the inhabitants to Turkey. 

Though restrained by this malediction, the Turks 
never ab.andoned their project of subduing all 
Ghristendom, and kept firm possession of Buda 
for tliat purpose ; and again, in 168^, Mahomet IV. 
made another attempt to revive the Anti-Christian 
projects of his predecessors. His Grand Vizir, 
Cara Mustapha, was sent against Vienna, and, 
during the siege, conceived tlie idea of getting 
possession of the treasures of the city, and establish- 
ing this Western Mahomedan Empire for himself. 
The Poles came to the relief of the besieged ; and 
the Turks disencumbered themselves of their 
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prisoners, by ordering all their Christian captives 
to be put lo death. They were, nevertheless, totally 
defeated, fled to llaab, and from thence to Buda^ 
This was their last effort. In tliree years after, 
the Imperialists, under Prince Eugene, attacked 
their strong hold in return : after a desperate 
resistance, in which the Turkish commander was 
left dead on the breach, the town was taken ; and 
the Germans, exasperated by tlieir loss, and the 
recollections of former cruelties on the part of the 
Turks, put to death the whole of the people they 
found in the city. The Turks, now finally dis- 
possessed of this strong fortress, where for 157 
years they had rcKited tliemselves in the middle of 
Europe, were compelled to abandon the rest; tliey 
gradually retired from Hungary and Transylvania, 
re-crossed the Danube, and instead of being the 
assailants, have been obliged to defend themselves, 
and are now making every effort to retain their last 
position among us. 

Whatever be the future fate of this extraordinary 
nation ; whether, having thus advanced into the 
heart of Christendom, and vainly attempted to 
establish the religion of the Koran on the ruins of 
that of the Gospel in the West, as they had done 
in the East, it is the design of Providence that they 
should now return to the place from whence they 
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came, after having used them as instruments for its 
own purpose, to prove the final permanency of the 
religion of Christ; or, whether they will be per- 
mitted to remain in Europe, and at length adopt, 
not only its arts and sciences, but its religious belief 
also ; and so be no longer a peculiar people, but 
amalgamated with the rest, and received as mem- 
bers of the great European family ; — whatever may 
be reserved for them, there is one sulyoct of pure 
congratulation, which no charge of events can now 
alter; and that is, the safety and independence of 
the Greeks. 

You have been in the habit of despi>sing this 
people, and believe them so sunk and degraded 
from their former name, as hartlly to be recog- 
nized as the same nation ; but certainly my 
experience of them for several years Avould induce 
me to adopt a different opinion ; their strong 
moral features, like those of their language, 
though debased by some recent barbarisms, remain 
essentially the same, — the character of both being 
but little altered. As far as they have had op}>or- 
tunities, they have evinced the same industry, 
activity, genius, love of literature, enterprise, 
talent, and intrepidity ; shaded, at the same time, 
with the levity, fickleness, jxjrsonal jealousies, 
cruelty, and w^aiit of faith, which occasionally 
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distinguisljcd their ancestprs ; and assuredly they 
are not inferior to them in an ardent and ■ unextin-; 
guishable love of liberty v and their country, for 
which tlicy have perilled much, and fought aa 
bravely, in the days of the Turks, as their ancestors 
in the days of tlie Persians. To their domestic 
virtues I should be very unjust if I did not pay. 
them the tribute they deserve. I have nowhere 
met more kind and cordial people to strangers ; or. 
who perform the relative duties in their own families, 
with stronger affections, in which I am disposed to 
think they exceed their progenitors. If, in addition 
to this, we consider the obligations which we owe 
their nation, our sympathy will not be confined to 
mere respect for their unchanged character, Wp 
readily acknowledge them as our masters in literau- 
ture, and the arts and sciences, and the source from 
whence w^e derive whatever is estimable in those 
attainments ; and so admit that they are endeared 
to us by all tl)e recollections connected with such 
interesting subjects : but we do not seem to remem- 
Ixjr that they are our instructors iu religion also ; 
that their language was the medium through which 
the Gospel was first conveyed, and their cities w^ere 
among the first where it was preached and adoptqdi.' 
And when Providence, for its own wise purposes^ 
permitted to Malxomedanism .a temj)orary triunjph 
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prevail on the modem Greeks to abandon the cause 
of Christianity; but, for four centuries, they che- 
rished an^l kept alive the sacred flame, in the centre 
of the Turkish Empire. To hold forth the hand 
of help to such a people ; to put aj^i end to the 
carnage that was consuming them, and rescue the 
unsubdued and unyielding remnant from utter 
destruction; and, finally, to place them in such a 
state of security, as no future nomination established 
in those countries can have any pretext to interfere 
witli ; — was surely an effort most worthy of England, 
and one of those bright events which will dignify 
the page of her future history. Yes, my friend, 
the hand of time will draw a veil overall the minor 
events of the struggle; the follies and excesses of 
the people, and the indignant rej^robation they 
excited, will all fade away ; and the great outline 
of the picture will alone remain to posterity, — -the 
sword of extermination ready to fall on the devoted 
Greeks, and the Genius of England interposing the 
shield of her protection. 

From Budawe proceeded through a hilly country, 
and among the first rocks we had met since we 
left the branches of the Cai'pathia.n Mountains, to 
the town of Bia, where we slept, and were treated 
with a supper of beefsteaks and potatoes, the 
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first otir Wallachian friend had ever tasted* Froiti 
hence, the next day, we passed through a vei*y 
fertile and populous district, full of villages. They 
were generally occupied by pe<^|de whose condition 
was far more comfortable, and their rank in the 
scale of peasantry much higluT, than those we had 
seen on the other side of the Danube. We werie 
informed that some of the estates in this district 
had been sold to pay the debts of their noble pro- 
prietors. The purchasers were mercantile men, 
who had made fortunes in trade at Vienna, and 
some of them Greeks who could not hold serfs. 
The peasantry, therefore, were emancipated, be- 
cause the new proj[)rietor Avas not entitled to keep 
them in bondage; and we were informed that the 
improvement in the face of the country was to be 
attributed to this cause. From hence we passed 
through Bischi, Banhida, or Weinhid, and arrived 
at Bobaleena. This is an immense establishment 
of stables for the Einperor'^s cavalry. They form 
a large quadrangle in an extensive plain, and were 
formed l)y Joseph II., who purchased all the land 
about there for the purpose. Here are kept five 
hundred horses and six hundred colts, including 
ten or twelve Arabians; one of them was celebrated 
as the parent of 120 foals. We met with a French 
gentleman travelling to Vienna, who had also 
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just arrived with horses. He had returned from 
Syria, and had purchased at Alleppo thirteen 
Arabians at the average price of eight hundred 
ducats, or about two hundred and fifty pounds 
each, and had brought them to tins menagerie 
on tlie speculation of dis]x>sing of them. They 
had left Turkey just before us ; and the proprietor, 
his horses, and eight grooms, had been suffered to 
pass the quarantine after a few days" detention. 

From hence we proceeded to llaab. This lies 
in a dee}) sandy soil, in a very level country, and 
as we a[)]n\)ached, its towers seemed to rise out 
of the ground. About half the fortifications are 
still standing, and the ram|)a.rts form a delightful 
walk, shaded with trees. The town within is very 
neat, and the sho})s well furnished, particularly 
those of ironmongers, which were full of agricultural 
im})lements. The river Raab runs under its walls, 
and joins a branch of the Danube at a short dis- 
tance. On this was a number of large boats filled 
with corn and salt. The streets generally terminate 
in a square in the centre of the town, in which 
stands an immense convent of Capuchins ; the roof 
of the building being surmounted by two very high 
and conspicuous spires. 

Our next stage was Weiscanberg: the town 
consists of a long street ; and opposite the inn 
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where we stopped was a man in a pillory. This 
engine of punishment is a high stmie with hand* 
cuffs inserted into it, and a large ball hanging over 
it. The offender was placed with his back against 
it, his neck was caught in an iron ring in front, 
and his hands in manacles at the sides, while 
the ponderous ball remained suspended over his 
head, and ready to fall on him like the sword of 
Damocles. In the inn the rooms were hung 
round with pictures, in which the Turks were 
represented as perjjetrating various cruelties on 
Christian children. We remarked this circum- 
stance to our host, wIjo told us it was the last we 
should probably see, as we Avere now near the 
Austrian frontiers, beyond which such pictures 
were not idlowed to be exhibited. 

We set out in a storm of wind and rain, two 
elements which always indicate, at this season 
of the year, the approach to the capital, and were 
obliged to creep cautiously along, at the rate of 
a mile an hour. We passed through Thrausburg; 
and leaving Presburg at a considerable distance 
on the right, at the other side of the Danube, we 
arrived at the banks of the Leitha, which is here 
the Iwundary stream Ijetween Hungary ondAustria. 
We passed the river and entered the town of Brock 
under a toll bar. This was a beam of wood lying 
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h<w^i«ontally on tvro ptiste ; when a carriixge passes^ 
one end is depressed and the other rises, and the 
space is left open. I imagine the toll-bars in 
England were originally of this construction, os 
turnpike-gates are still called by the name, A 
circumstance now" indicated to us that we had 
passed the frontier; we were stopped in the middle 
of the street by officers, who examined strictly. 
Tliey incfuired if we harl any sealed letters; and 
findhig by my passport that I was an l‘'nglishnian, 
intimated that tliey shoidd be more particular on 
tlmt account. Aware of this drciimstanee, I hsui 
just before reluctaiitly cut open all the seals of 
letters, which 1 had nndei'taken to deliver for 
dilFereiit frieiuls. I'lie ofiic-er mIso inquired if we 
had brought any alniana<\s or playiiig cards Avitli 
us; I sujijiosed it was ftjr tlie trifling duty, wliich 
would only amount li> a few kieut/.ers; but 1 was 
afterwards informed, that it was common in 
Hungary to insert aaet:ih>te.^ in their alinanacs, 
and caricaturos on tiicir cards, wliicli arc not much 
relished at Vienna- 

■As we advanced, th.e roads w^ere considerably 
improved ; w"e passed through Stickmeisen : and 
tl\e distant mountains, covered with patches of 
su6w^> iudiciated our approach to the capital, 
situated; not far tlieir base. Our road lay 
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through hedges and vineyanJs, with cellars exca- 
vated under them, to hold the produce of the 
vintage ; but with all thovse rural iinjn-oveinents, 
the country was jierfectly denuded — not an orna- 
mental tree was to be seen. We were not able 
to reach Vienna that night, and were obliged to 
stop four miles short of it, at the town of Scuveget. 
The inn was very large, and (illed with coinj)any. 
It was Sunday evening, and they were amusing 
tlieinsolves, not after the English fasliion. Some 
were playing at dominoes, some at cards, and 
some at billiards, in the same large* room. A 
party of artiilery-men occii})icd the centre, who 
were nearly intoxicated, and in high spirits; tl)ey 
were singing catches and glees, wiiieh they executed 
in an excellent style, in perfect time and harmony . 
It struck me tluit the talent for music must be 
very general, when a cx>ni])an3" of common soldiers 
t(H^k their several parts in a vocal conco’t so scienti- 
fically. We liad excellent ale to our supper, — a 
luxury we had not tasted for some years. 

The road, as we advaiie.ed next morning, indi- 
cated the apj^roach to a great city, and fijnned 
a strong contrast to that of (^onstaiitinoj)le. 
Among the carriages whicli thronged the avenues 
was a number of brewers’ drays, drawn by 
enormous Flanders horses, wuth glittering haimess 
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cov«red with broad, bright brass plates. These 
were generally attencled with very large dogs, of a 
peculiar breed, with c'iiormous heads like lions, and 
necks like tigers, altogetlier disj>roj>ortioiied to the 
size of their Ixxlies : notwitlistanding their size, 
they were dull and gentle. The first ol>ject we 
saw of the city, w^as the spire of St. Stephano, which, 
without knowing the circumstance, I remarked was 
evidently inclined to one side : behind were the 
hills crowned witli t\vo monasteries on their summits; 
and on the right the prater, or public walk, on the 
banks of the Danube, distinguished by dense 
masses of trees. 

An object now’ ]>rescnted itself, wliitii reminded 
us of the time when the Turks penetrated to this 
centre of C'hristeiulonK About two miles from 
the city, was a. large s(|Ucire enclosure, defended 
by round and sepiare towers standing at some 
distance from its walls. This, we were told, was 
a Turkisli erection, aiul built for a pow'der maga- 
zine during the siege,- for w hich jnirpose it is still 
used. The city of Vienna is singularly built. 
It forms three cimcentrical circles: the first is the 
old city, surrounded by its wall and rampart; 
the next is a plain called the Glacis, wbich forms 
a circle of gardens and pleasure-houses ; and the 
third is the suburbs, — ^an immense circle of houses 
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eiu*losin«f witliin it tlio oJIkt two. W'c p.'issc'd 
through this by along street called the Iiandstra<‘lit, 
find iirrived at a small river called the AVieiine, 
from which the town takes its name, and is so 
called in German. The Danube, into which it 
falls, is here narrow and shallow, and only a 
branch of the great stream. After a delay of 
six hours at the gate of the inner ci ty, during which 
we Lindei’went all manner of ex/uninations, we were 
allowed to enter ; and I took up my abode at the 
Stadt London, an excellent ami reasonable house. 

I passed a short time at Vienna with great 
pleasure, but you will not e\])eet me to describe 
what is so well known, 'l^his is one of the jdaces 
where the Greeks have formed a large community, 
and established a respectable commerce. They 
amount to four tliousaud persons, and l)ave four 
large eluirclies. I fre(juented tinh- (‘offec-houses, 
but never talked on the subject of tlieir nation. 
However ardent their sym|)at[nes wtTe, thcw 
thouglit it prudent to suppress t hem. The society, 
in general, I fomul exceedingly pleasing. M. Von 
IIami‘r, the learned ti’anslator of tlie second 
serii‘s of the Arabian Niglits,‘**‘ to whom I had 
letters, called on me, and introduced me to the 
very amiable family witli whom lie is connected 
by marriage. Among nine ladies, om‘ day forming 
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a dinner j^arty, there \va« not one who t*ould not 
speak English fluently and correctly, and converse 
with taste and juflgineiit on the best works of 
English literature, which I found was now more 
cultivated at V ienna than French ; not one of them 
had ever been in England. 

Fx’om Vienna, wlierc I parted, with regret, 
from iny kind companions, I ))roceeded alone 
to Munich, where I liad tlie pleasure to know' 
Mt?ssrs. S})hix and V'on Martins, who sliowed 
me their uiagnifu^ent collection of subjects of 
natural history from the Bra/.ils. From the 
connexion subsisting between tlie Jioyal Families 
of Fortugul and Austria, these naturalists were 
sent to ex[)iore South America, and they pene- 
ti’ated to places which Iliunholdt did not visit; 
and returned, after an absence of four years, 
bringing back witli them such a collection of 
specimens of natural history as furnished two 
immense Museums, one at Vienna and another 
at jMimieh. The beasts were exceedingly well 
preserved, ami placed in large galleries on the 
door, in natural attitudes, so as to be very striking. 
I liad an opportunity of witnessing here the strong 
sympatliy excited in the cause of tlxe Greeks. 
VV^Jnle at Vienna, I never heard their names 
meiitioiied ; here, everybody inijuired about them. 
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I was one evening at a large party given by our 
hospitable and amiable minister. Sir B, Taylor, 
where, among tlie first company at Munich, were 
some members of tlic Royal Family. It was 
mentioned that I had just come from Constanti- 
noj)le, and many of the company expressed to 
me the strong interest they felt in tlie issue of 
the contest, and wore pleased and gratified with 
such information as I could give them. 

From Munich I went, by Augsburg, to Frank- 
fort, and was highly pleased with the spirit 
and appearance of this fine town, "^^riie popula- 
tion consists of fifty thousand, of whom twenty 
thousand were Jc>vs and Catholics, and the 
remainder of the Reformed Clnirch. The great 
cathedral, however, like that of lIiMinanstadt, is 
left with its first occupiers; and on Sunday I saw 
it nearly einyity, w hile the churches of the Reformers 
were crowded. But the circumstance wliich 
highly gratified me, was the harmony and good 
will that seemed to reign among all classes of the 
community. The dissensions between Catholics 
and Frotestants, liad long since ceased, as all 
civil distinction was abolished ; but the Reformers 
themselves were divided by shades of difference : 
by general consent, a union had been formed just 
before ; and I saw the congregations of different 
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churclies indiscriminately mixed, and the pastors 
alternately preaching in them. Tliis good will 
seemed extended even to the Jews. Their quarter 
had been separated by a wall, wdthin which they 
were obligetl to retire at night ; this w^all of 
separation now no longer exists, and the whole 
town is amalgamated into one community. Would 
to God the example of Frankfort became general, 
and all the world were convinced “ how' good 
and pleasant it is for l>rethren to dwell together 
in unity 

At Frankfort I embarked in a trackschuyt, on 
tlie Mayne, and sailed down to Mayence. On 
entering the llhine, I w^as particularly struck with 
the beauty of the river, so diffeient from the 
Danube. The latter running for hundreds of miles 
through a low clayey soil, its sliores, generally 
speaking, are not only Hat and tame, but its waters 
holding in sus})ousion the liner particles of the clay, 
the whole course of the river is turbid and muddy. 
The Rhine, on the contrary, falling from the moun- 
tains, and over a rocky channel, comes down perfectly 
clear and transparent, through banks highly roman- 
tic and picturesque. The Mayne is one of the 
muddy streams wdiicli, running through the loose 
and loamy soil, enters the Rhine wdth athick muddy 
current,-— fonning a strong contrast to its blue 
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limpid water; aiul the couHueiiee is nuirkcil by 
a strong distinct line of separation for many miles 
below' tJieir union. 

From JVlayenee I continued my progress down 
the Rhine, to Bingen, where I w^is astonished 
at the niagnifiiicnt passage wliicli the river seems 
to have forced tlirough the cluiin of mountains 
that is l)ere drawn across its course. Nothing can 
be more beautiful and grand than the passage 
through this chain. The mountains rise abruptly 
at each side, presenting almost perpendicular 
luces, with the rents and cliasms left by the 
primitive convulsion, now^ clothed with wrood, 
and forming romantic glens, leading up the 
rocks from the river. On every projecting 
pnanontory, formed high up the y)reci])ice, stand 
the remains of some chateau or castellated struc- 
ture of former times. I at first atten*pted to 
name and tunnher them ; but these extraordinary 
edifices became soon so numermis, tliat I gave 
up the attempt. In some parts of the rock, 
advantage has been taken of the scanty soil, and 
wherever it is possible, vineyards are planted, from 
whence comes the celclnated Rhenish wine. 
Wishing to obtain cuttings of the diirerent kinds, 
for the Horticultural Society, I landed in several 
places, and was surpriscxl at the nature of the soil. 
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It \ras a dry heap of shingles, accumulated by the 
fragiYients of the schistose rock, the lamella of which 
were continually separating and breaking. It 
seemed cpiite impossible to support any vegetation 
on such a soil, yet the vines grew here with the 
greatest luxuriance, and the produce of some of the 
vineyards was sold on the spot for six francs a bottle. 
After sailing for three days down this beautiful 
river, I landed at ( loblentz, and proceeded through 
(Cologne and^Aix-la'Chapelle to lirussels, to visit 
the jdains of Watoloo; from whence I mafic my 
way to Calais, and arrived in England, after a 
journey of live months through some very inte- 
resting parts of Europe. 
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The •preceding in Romani characters .* the words in 
Italic are Ilehewy the rest Spanish, 

1. Yo creyo c?on emonnd cuinplida, qiie et Criador, 
bcndicho su nomlire, pertenece a el azcr teJUd; y no 
es otro. 

2. Yo ereyo cou emound ciimplida, que todas ablas 
de las Profetas son verdad, y que son dc el Dio 
reeevidas. 

Yo creyo con emound cuinplida, que Moshc 
Rahino es nebia de verdad, y seiior do los nebias, 

4. Yo eioyo con emound ciimplida, que toda la 
licy que tenenios es la que sc did a Aloshe Rahino en 
monte de Sin a. 

/>. Yo creyo con emound cuinplida, <]ue esta Ley 
que tenenios no es trocada, y otui Ley no ay afuera 
de esta. 

0*. Yo creyo con emound cuinplida, que el Criador 
bonediclio su noudire el save todos los pcnsaniientos. 

7. Yo creyo con emound oumplida, en venidura dc el 
Meshia y aun (jue se ditarda lo csperainos. 

8. Vo creyo con emound cuinplida, que el Criador 
bendiclio su nombre pa«’a bion al chc alirma sus milot 
y apena al che pasa sus milot, 

( Translation.) 

1 . 1 believe with a perfect faith, that to the Creator, 
blessed be his name, prayer ought to be made, and 
there is none beside him. 
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2. I believe with a perlcet faith, tlial all the w<.»*cls 
of the Prophets arc truth, and that they M'ore received 
from God. 

S. I believe w'ith a perfect faith, that Moses the 
Rabbin is a prophet of truth, and I^ord of the prophets. 

1. I believe with a perfect faitli, that the whole 
liaw W'hich we possess, is that which was given to 
Moses the Rabbin on Mount Sinai. 

D. I believe with a jierfect faith, that tliis Law Avhieh 
we possess is not changed, and that there is no Law 
besides it. 

(>. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator, 
blessed be liis name, knows all thoughts. 

7. I believe \\'ith a perfect faith, in the coining of 
the Messiah; and, although he delays, we expect liiin. 

8. I believe Avith a perfect faith, that the ( Veator, 
blessed he liis name, recompenses good to him tliat keeps 
his commandments, and punishes liiin that transgres-ses 
his commandments. 

The Rev. Mr, Leeves has had the Scriptures trans- 
lated into tliis language, for the benefit of the Jews of 
Constantinople. It i.s now at press in the island of 
Corfu. 
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APPENDIX.— No. II. 


Translation of the Yafta^ or writings 'placed over the 
head of ^Mi Pachaj of Yannina^ which was exposed 
in the Court of the Seraglio^ the 23d of Feb. 1822. 

YAFTA. 

The head hcie exposed is that of a traitor to religion, 
known by the name Tepedelonly Ali Pacha. 

It is notorious, that during thirty or forty successive 
years, this Tepcdelcnly Ali Pacha, had been loaded with 
favours by the Porte, %vhicli entrusted to him the govern- 
ment of several provinces and districts. 

Himself, his sons, and those connected with them, have 
received numerous beiielits from the Sultan. 

Notw itiistanding, far fioin showing any gratitude, 
he lias coiisianlly oppUvStul the will of the Subrliine Porte, 
using every kind of periidy and treason to oppress the 
people whom he governed. No Jiistory, of any period, 
presents an example of perverseness equal to his. Acts 
of treachery and cruelty, such as he has committed, 
have never been seen or heard of. Always restless 
ami turbulent, wherever there was any disturbance 
he took port in it, — sometimes openly — sometimes 
secretly; either encouraging it by money, or fomenting 
it by underhand proceedings. Y^ielding Uy a guilty 
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ambition, he was not content witli the j3rovinccs 
entrusted to him, but nsurj:)ed the governnient of several 
adjacent districts, into which he brought disorder. 

lie attempted the lives of a number of poor Rayas, 
who are a sacred deposit, placed in our hands by 
Almighty God : others he injured in their honour, and 
despoiled them of their goods. In short, he ruined 
entire families. This was the ease, not only in Albania, 
but in various other districts over which he extended his 
domination, such as Yeni Sheri (Larissa), Monaster, and 
Saripocl. 

The unlu?ard of violence and outrages of Ali Pacha 
having forced the inluibitants of Albania, and the 
bordering j)rovinces, to emigrate, the Sublime Porte, 
informed of his tyranny, made the strongest representa- 
tions to him at different times, on the necessity of 
altering his beliaviour : hut far frojii hMiding his ear 
to these salutary counsels, Ali Pacha persevered in 
bis insolence, and, no longer jirescrving any measures, 
even pushed his audacity so far as to fire sliots in 
Constantinople (the residence of the Caliph, and the 
centre of all security^ on some individuals who disap- 
proved of his conduct, and Jiad come to seek an asylum 
in 'the capital. This clear violation of all laws, divine 
and human, having rendered the punishment of Ali 
Pacha indispensable, he was deposed, and tlie pro- 
vinces he governed given to other Vizirs. It was then 
that, throwing off tlie mask, he raised the standard 
of revolt; and with the design of realizing all the 
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S|)f><*iineii of ihe Wallacbiuii Luiif^uaye. 

A 1 /I () r >‘ 

HEN'i pb’ AHEP^tSa AMNfiFM Pu’W/NZ . 

.fTpZ IJeROTS UlM OyilKH) 

flEnOTS. JIe Pa’AXZ'NH lUM II^^A\EAE. UJM ;i)ZII 
ynpEKpZ KS TOATE n\EKZpM \E A 6 f>>' 

SE.\F (j^MpEipH AM KE^E4JE A 4MUZ 
NfH HEP BEKM, KAplM UUVjiE K'ZH^S UpECTF 
TOiVTZ vV''A\'k ^*3 Mtlii, A^PK h:^V\S lUM -i. IcTOplA: 
PEUTpH \MEPHtH \ Pic V\Kt<H\U!p A <\asYa APMnFAE 
CE A,\EKEpFipf : ^yE AH-feCTA pS AM 
Ma (AApX! AE OVN^E CF TpAgE AMEnSTS\ 

IjECHT'fJpEP MtNKEM. IVApE ACTZ'/^M ATK'T 4 
rSpA Fu \\ZNM \U)p CE A^AF, llpFIcHM lUH 
4 CKplim i^pHAF AUip CF BFAE. I 18 

(czriTj AAOA\a Ma k 8 kWp 8 Ovm- 

KH3AE, KZ 'I'E AijMAM AhZHA>? pWljMN pEPA-^ 
AE KMTpZ vWKpHpHAE 1EAE m 8 aTF AAF ,\EfJE- 
r /iTOplEH TA\E, kH KApE P E .AS FTAT f IjJM ICS’ 
PpUNcS’; KZ CZW (CZHT) AKpEAHHMATS, lt 8 A\ 
T0AT7. 4A^^^^^ "'t It Kll AE^4’^'^E. lUH tL' KM 
pECMPli. I*0r8 TE CaA\M A-fKlJM A V\Z AElMEtlTA 
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wicked projects he had lon{^ meditated, he cntrenelied 
himself in the city of Y annina, previously fortified with 
that view, thinking;, in his rashness, that he could there 
resist the power of the Porte, his benefactor. The spirit 
of vengeance which animated Ali Pacha displayed itself 
in all its extent at the moment the rebellion of the Greeks 
broke out. He sent immense sums to the infidels of the 
Morea, as well as to the 8uliotes, to excite them to rise 
against the Mussulmans. That impious action having 
filled up the measure of his crimes, the sacred laws and 
the safety of the Slate demanded his dcaili ; and Hourehid 
Ahmed Pacha, the victorious Seraskier of Roumelia, who 
had made him prisoner, executed the order given to this 
effect, by virtue of the sacred Fctva which pronounced his 
sentence. 

It is thus that the Mussulman people is for ever 
delivered from the perfidy and tyranny of the traitor 
Tepedclcnly Ali Pacha. 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 

Original Proolmnniionif of Ypseianieti^ to the (hevlxn 
of Moldavia and ii'allachm. 

’'Avigeg T§€ci%.o)j o(roi Bv^lcrfCBo-^e elg MoXJot- 
(B!up Ku) HXcc^iuv ! 

*l$ov i^utoL roarovtujy ouujvwv o^vvag, dirXoyei TtdXiv 6 
^oJviJ Tjjg "EWdSog /xeyaXoTTfSTTo;^ rdg Trrepvyxg raw kx\ 
it^otrKxXei iitrj rijv orvLixy xvroS 'fd yyrjcnx >cx) 6uVf/9>j 
rgxva 'trjgl *l5o:) ^ (pikrj iJjxaJy IIxrp]g "EWxg dyv^ovst) 
f^srd dpidtj^lSov rdg TTpoiraro^iKcis rifjg trrjj^xixg ! *0 Ma;- 
pexc, 7 ] ’^HTretfog, tj QB<r(rxkix, Sr^/3ia, J Bakyxplx, ra' 
N7j(r<a rov ' A ^y^ntskdyovg , sv hvt ' .oyow ^ 'EXXa^* oi'rta<rx 
sTtlxars rd otka. Six vx ditotivd^'p rov ^apvv K^yov rwy 
Bxp^dfjujv, x,x) harsn^ov^rx slg ro fxovoy yiHr^r'ij^iov ovkov 
ruJy *0^^c>So^ujy^ rov kkyuu, kx) Zwottoiov 'Zrxv^ov 

Kpdi^si i^syxXop'jjvMs yVi 'Trjv ir^O'rrxa‘ixv iJ.syd\y}g xa) 
K^araixs Svydp^Bwgf \p rovrco Ten tr'/jf/^ssy viKcnfjUBv ! 

?l iKsv^B^ioc ! Kat elg rdg SJo ra^vrag pi?,iKdg 
[Jixg eTiXpy^ixg G'yTjrj.xriK'i'rai crJju.x Tfokvdpi^y^ov dyS^elwy 
o-uixTrxrpiMTuiyy Sid yd rpk^r, slg ro U^ov &Sa<pog ryjg <\'ikrig 
r^fxtSv UxrpiSoc. ^O^sv otoi svyovrai vd ovop^xor^eden Sw- 
TTjpe.g rrjg 'EkkdSog^ kx) elvat Sixo’yiOpTrtcriji.hoi eig Sidipopx 
KxSr^kiKia, ig rpa^cnriv Big rC'jg Spotxovg otTov dHOvuTiu 
oti SiaiSalvsi ro (rJjpi.x rouro, Sid vd (rvvBVou^cnTi fs rovg 
(ruvxSsk<^oug rajv. ^Oroi, op^evg, yvyjtriot "^Ekkr^yeg elvai 
d^ioi vd Ttidrwri rd oTrAa, kx) (jpb okov roSro p.kvo\j<nv 
dSid<po^oi^ dg rj^sv^cucriv^ on ^akev eitirv^ei slg rov aavrov 
ru)v p.Byd\yiy dripdavy kx) 3n 3} TTarp; SfAei rovg ^Boopal 
tjjg vobovg xa) dvx^iovg rov 'EKkr/ViKOv 'Ovoppxrog ! 

*AXe|av ^^05 'IC-^pijXavTrig. 
lacrtov. Tvv 24. 18'2i. 
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(Translation,) 

GREEKS OF MOLDAVIA AND WALLACHIA ! 

Behold ! after the anguish of so many ages, the 
phamix of Greece again sublimely spreads her wings, 
and calls under their shadow her legitimate and obedient 
children. Behold ! Greece, our dear country, lifts with 
triumph the standard of our forefathers. 

The Morea, Epirus, l^hessaly, Servia, Bulgaria, the 
islands of the Archipelago, — in a word, all Hellas, — 
has taken arms to throw off the yoke of the Barbarians. 
Fixing her single stedfast gaze on the victorious 
ensign of the true faith, — the glorious and life-bestowing 
cross-^shc cries aloud, under the auspices of a mighty 
power. In this sign we shall covqrjEK ! Flourish 
Freedom ! In these two friendly pro\inees is organized 
a numerous band of our follow-countrymcn, ready to 
rush into the soil of our beloved land. As many> 
therefore, as would be called the Saviours of Greece, 
and are scattered in ^different districts, let them rush 
into the public roads wherever they lioar this body 
is passing, that they may unite themselves with their 
brethren. But all legitimate Greeks, who are capable 
of taking arms, and iiotwithstanding all this remain 
indifferent, shall find that they draw great infamy on 
themselves ; and that their country will regard them 
as spurious, and unworthy of tlie Grecian name. 

Alexander Ypselantes. 

Yassi, 24 Feb, 1821. 

F F 
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^A^BX(po) Tfjg "Kraigiecg rojv 

*ljfp^xa‘£ rsXog ^dvtwvi^ Tto^six^ivi/j axslvij XaiJi,itpd ! 

'1^8 0 (TKOTTos '^ctjy TTpo ^povcjov avspysiwv p^OLf xal aycJvwv,, 
f^njAuVcrgrai G'rjy.e^ov ! 'H f iratpla ^roy o irodros 
<nr6pog rr^g e^sv^s^lag p.ag ! 'H »p«Aix^ *Eraiplx ^iKsi 
Stxp,olvet Kx) alcuvlcvg ro puovov isphv G'uv^rjp^x rr^g eudaip.0^ 
ylag /jLxg ! XfiT^ f i'AOi p.8 (rvysrxTpoi, kSsl^ars t) o xaba^os 
xa) ^?g.,ao> 7rcL7‘picjtjTicr[JLOg ^yvarai. ’Atto crxg xai' 

fLayxKrptzpx stg rr^v dvdrctcrlv rrjs rwf a ‘EAAa^ ! Ka 
Sixaiiog' Siqti av fjt^oyxg eKTtiSxg idvorlxtisre to itoiv, r) 
Bev ^cAsre 'itpd^ei toj^cc, ore 6 <pxeivog df'yjo rr^g tAeu^e- 
^Ixg i^ag skxp^^sv ; ^ Ay ere Xoiithy cl dSaXpo), <rvySpdiiJcers 
Kx) rijv reXsvrulav rxvrYp/ (po^xv sxas'og iitlp rijv Suya/jcly 
ra, elg OTrAtcr^evsf dy^^wnBg, slg oitXx., Xpd^pocrx, xa) 
£vSuiJ.ocrx i^vixoi, al Se (ji.sraysyes'epai yevsou deAsrcv 
ev/^oysl ra ovopi^xroi trxg Y.oCi J^eXs'/ c’xg xrjpvrrsi wg rag 
UpujTairlsg rijg euSxtfjcoylxg rcuv- 

'AXe^avh^og 'IC^^yjXuvTTjgy 

yevtzog iTrlr^o^og rrig 


'lao’iou, 24ijv. 1821. 
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( Transtlation, ) 

BBETITREN OF THE CONFEDERACY OF FRIENDS 1 

At lenfljth lias arrived that splendid moment so 
niuoh desired ! Lo ! the object of our former stnip;gles 
and exertions is achieved to-day ! The friendly con- 
federacy was the first germ of our freedom ! The friendly 
confederacy will be for ever the only sacred bond of oiir 
prosperity ! Y ou, beloved associates, have shown wliat a 
pure and fervent patriotism can do. From you, Greece 
expects even greater things now, in the hour of her resur- 
rection! And justly ; since if for hope alone you sacrificed 
everything, what will you do now, when the glittering 
star of liberty has shone upon you ! 

Come, then, brethren ! make this last contribution, every 
one even l>eyond his means — of armed men, of arms, of 
money, of national equipments. Succeeding ages will 
bless your names, and will proclaim you as the first causes 
of their happiness. 

Alexander ^ fselantes, 
Chmmissitmer iieninral of the Oovernmeni , 


\assi, Feh. 2-J, J82L 


F F 2 
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APPENDIX.— No. IV. 

Pyopfietic Inscription on the Tomb of Constantine 
the Great, 

Tluvtu iter I Tu ygufjufjuura, ottS sv^s^^crccu 
ygufjuf/ueva Isg rov ra^ov rS MgyaXjf 

Kcit)V(rTavriVis. 

The folio wina: are the letters which were found written 
on the Tomb of Constantine tlic Great. 

r. irr, r. iS\ tJ ^(r\. r. o KXfj^v, [Aatj,. 

Sac, y. l^^TTcr. yv. r. TrXoXy. 7. e 7 rrX(p. xfT'tr. serS, C^X<r. 
eSv. ti'ttX. h, r. ver, spaar. [J^XP* 
nrt, try TV, 7rS’<r. 7. oyS, 7. $Skt, itKitvar, xr^, 7. 
fVT'. 7. iJx. 5, r. 7. peg, (jc\. S, y. error. 7. 

Jxr. 7. 7. 5/^r. r^ciro*. ttX. £7ra'T\f/. gr. j^y. 

7. Spet, TrXjw., gyp. /xy, <rr^^y. x. r. ttS^. 

X. r. 0X. cryS. 7. fTTf. f. S’Xo*. x. . 7. irXpc, (ry\J/, 

X. r. lerjxX. 7 pita-. 7. aTTyy. ar. S’o'Xer. gXr. //,xf. 
cXy. 7. J. yy. ape* per. 7. ir^Kr^* oX. </xX. r/s-Tra*. 

7. £TtrX<f>. BTtp, p.r. r. 7rjcy|c^. rr. ttX^;!.. gyp, spe<pA. 

T^ypwpey. p^X' 

(TTCrr. -ttX. aitSi/j. e. r. 7. aJ. gpr. yy. 
d^acr. X. ffXrXo. rr. g^r. fenrr. <{)X. y. spe. viepx> 

X, ar. TTf Xl?r. ^X/Jir. g/jt. TrXpr. 

The following explanation of these letters was given 
by Scholarius, otherwise called Geimadius^ the first 
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Patriarch of Constantinople, after tlie capture of that 
city by the Turks : — 

TtT Ttpujrrj TTf ^IvSUray ij €aariX.eia, rS o xaXa- 

[j^Byos Mwa/^e9 Sid vd rpoituicry yevos touv Ua- 

XoLioXoyuov, ryjv B7rrd\o(prjy xparrjorsr eo-w^sv SaariXevtrsiy 
s^vT} TtcLyt^TtoWoL xardp^Ei, KoCi rdg yr^trac e^r^^wo'ei 
tS ’Evolve irovta, 'Irpdysiroyas 'iro^dr^crei^ ry oySoy rijs 
*iySlxT8y TLsXOTtoyvyjirov xata^^st. ry syydry rrjf Tvf/xra 
£ 1 $ rd ^Qpsia rd juiapyj jaeXAfi Std yd Ty Sexdry 

rr^s 'IvSixra ras ActAt/^dras T^OTteva"^, irdXiy £7ns~^£\J/£i an 
y^^oyovy rag AoLXtj.drcis iroXap^oy lyai^ai p^iycLy, p^S^ixovre 
(TvyrpiSYivociy xou rd TrXij^y) xai rd (p'JXx rwoS^ ruiy sente^ 
^Iwvy Sid SrxXdrtrrjg xxl ^r^pds rov TroXspLOv (rvvd'i'ay xa) 
roy ’Icr/jta'A rpOTf-JuraVy ro dirdyoyov dvra ^ariXsiiorei 
eXarroy, pixpoy, oXlyoy, ro Ss ^xvbov yivog dp^xp^ard rouv 
it^xxropojy oXiuy roy ^fc'/xaijX rf^OTrevravy r^v iirrdXo^oy 
airdoay pisrd ruiy Trpoyoplcvy, rors TroAsp^ov aysicav spyfvAOv 
r^ypiwp.Evoy Ttsp/itraixg cv^Xfy xdl (p'xyij ^or'rsi 

rplrovy sr^rs, r^rs p.ard <p6^ay (rTrsuaxrs itoKXd. rtaaSxiwgy 
sig rd Ss^id rd pjprj dvS^.x h^y^TS yay^aTov, dxvp^aroy xoc) 
poopxXalovy rarov s^r^rs Sar'rorrjyy (plxog yd^ ap^og oitdpyji 
xa) dvToy TgxpxXxtovrasy ^eXrjp.x a/xoy itXyjParxi, 

reXog ra flo-’S’aw So^a. 

(Trans/ff/i'on,) 

On tlie first of the Indict, the kins^doin of Ish- 
mael, he who is called Mahomet, shall overturn the 
race of the Palaeologi, shall gain possession of the 
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sevcn-hiJIed (city). He shall reioii within it, sliall 
subdue very many nations, and shall desolate the 
islands as far as the Eiixine 8ca. He sliall lay waste 
those M’ho border the Danube. On the eighth of the 
Indict he shall subdue tlie Peloponnesus. On the 
ninth of the Indict he shall lead his forces against 
the countries of the north. On the tenth of the 
Indict he shall overthroAV' the Dahnatac. Again he shall 
turn back for yet a time ; he stirs up a mighty war 
agjiinst the Dalmatians, and is a little broken (or 
crushed)^ and the peoples and tribes, with the assistance 
of the Western nations, shall engage in war by sea 
and land, and shall overthrow Ishmael. His descen- 
dants shall reign with less, little, very little (power). 
But the yellow-haired race, together with all their 
coadjutors, shall overthrow fshmaol, and shall take the 
seven-hilled (city) with its (imperial) privileges. Then 
shall they kindle a. tierce intestine war until the fifth 
hour, and ihriije shall a voice shout, 8tand, stand ! and 
fear (to procc«?d) make anxious haste; and on your 
right jjand you will find a man, noble, admirable, and 
courageous : l)im ye shall have for your Lord, for he 
is my friend, and, in accepting him, my will is fuliiiled. 

End of the Prophecy, and g/ory lo God, 
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T/ie Specimen of W aUackiun Language, in Roman 
Characterise 


DJALOGU 

PENTKU IN< ;Rl*UTUL LIMiEI HUMANA 
Intra Nepotu si Unchiu, 

Nepo/u. Pe Romani si numele, si faptuta, impreuea 
cu toto pleearile loru (juele liresci ii vcdosce a ft vitc 
de Romanii quci veohi, tpiarii ore quandu preste tota 
lumea dornnea, diipo ciiinu si in Istoria : pentru incepu- 
iuV Romanilor in Dacia limpede sc adevcresce : de 
aqudsta nu am indoela. Ma (dare) de unde sc traj^e 
inoe])utnr tositurci linhei, quare astadi alat in f^ura 
Romanilor lor se aude, prccum si in scripturile lor 
sc vede nu escu (sunt) fora indoeda. Me imeuru Un- 
chiulc, die te allai avendu puciii rej^ardiu de eotra 
lucnirilc quele inulte ale deregiioriei tale, cii quare 
ne iiieelat esci cuprensu; die sum (sunt ) incredontiatu, 
cum iota indoela inea o vi ilcface, si o vi resipi. Rogu 
te si fijuti a inema deseepta. 


it/ ^aUachian ivords, taken doirn as the// tve re pronounced 
b// (he peasants. 


Wtilhichian, 

Latin. 

Phtgttsh. 

Alb 

albus 

M’liiie 

Ap 

aqua 

water 
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WallacMan. 

MmHh. 

An 

annus 

Aero 

acris 

Accit 

acetum 

Aur 

aunim 

x\rgint 

argentum 

Bacca 

vacca 

Bon 

bonus 

Boo 

bos 

Beene 

bene 

Capri 

caper 

Capo 

caput 

Com 

cum 

Chiamo 

clamo 

Cal 

eaballus 

Citati 

ci vitas 

Ciiina 

cuiiua 

Casa 

casa 

Domnee 

di minus 

Dzio 

dies 

Degeti 

digitus 

Dentze 

dentes 

Dettor 

debitor 

Dorm 

dormio 

Drept 

di rectus 

Diedi 

dedit 

Esti 

est 

Fen 

fapuum 

Foe 

focus 


Rnglisk. 

a year 
acrid, sour 
vinegar 
gold 
silver 
a cow 
good 
an ox 
well 
a goat 
a liead 
with 
to call 
a horse 
c'l to>vii 
a kitchen 

a house, or cottage 
master, sir 
a day 
a finger 
teeth 

one that owes money 

1 sleep 

straight 

he gave 

is 

hay 

fire 
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Fer 

Ferestri 
Frunti 
F roinosc 
Funi 

Geriuehce 

Gustari 

Havets 

Haich 

lucip 

Innumerabilc 
Kinipo 
Lapte 
Lagrimi 
Ligati 
Limba 
Local 
Lunier 
Luna 
Lung 
Moosica 
Mio 
Moona 
Morte 
Micr 
Massa 
Negro 
Noptc 


JLaHn. 

ferruni 

fenestra 

frons 

formosus 

funis 

genua 

gustare 

habes 

Inc 

incipc 

innumerabiles 

campus 

lac 

laelirynia? 

legate 

lingua 

locus 

lumen 

luna 

longus 

inusa 

meus 

manus 

mors 

niel 

niensa 

niger 




BnffJisA. 

iron, 

a window 
forehead^ head 
lieautiful 
a cord 
knees 
to taste 
have you ? 
here 
begin 

many, without numbet 

a held 

milk 

tears 

tie 


tongue 
a place 
light 

the moon 
long 
a song 
mine 
a hand 
death 



black 


night 


nox 
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Latin. 

N ushto 

nc^cio 

Okki 

oculus 

Onde 

unde 

Pallatur 

palatiuni 

Parinti 

paretvs 

Peshti 

piscis 

Peshitor 

piscator 

Pani 

panis 

l^’coshep 

percipio 

Pling 

plango 

l^onc 

pone 

Quitas 

quotas 

Ilispons 

responsuni 

Riniast 

remansus 

Pus 

risus 

S(?anm 

scarnnum 

* iScpone 

sepone 

^ iSoror 

soror 

Sun 

sunt 

^ Uxor 

uxor 

V^ilrie 

vitrum 

V^alctc 

valctc* 

Volets 

voles 


JSnglisi. 

1 don’t know 
an eye 
whence 
a palace 
a parent 
a (ish 

a lislierumn 
bread 
[ know 
to WTOp 
place or pul 
Iiow many? 
an answer 

lea 

laui];;htcr 
a seat 
go aw^ay 
a sister 
are 

a wile 

glass 

far(iw*dl 

willyou, or wuuldyou 


• I hful lliese words from the post-master of the little post-house 
id Freporii in the mountains, who, it is possible, might have known 
Latin from books. 
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APPENDIX.— No. VI. 


Population of Transylvania. 


Transylvania contains about 1, (>24,000 inhabitants, 
consistinfi^, probably, of 

Hungarians, or Szeklers, 305,000 individuals. 

JSaxons 480,000 „ 

VVallachians 753,600 „ 


Gipseys 72,000 „ . 

Arnicjiians 5,500 „ 

Jews 1,900 „ 

Sclavoniaus 7,600 „ 

Greeks 800 „ 

Bulgarians 200 

Of this nunil)cr there are, 

218,000 Lutherans, having 1 Superintendent, 14 
Deacons, 29(> Parsons, and 7 Grammar 


Schools. 


2()0,000 Calvinists; 1 Superintendent, 2 Chapters, 587 
Parsons, I Ijyceiuns, and 4 Grajnmar 
Schools. 

43,000 Unitarians; 1 Superintendent, 110 Churehes, 
54 Ciiap(4s, I College, and 2 Grammar 
Schools. 

120,000 Roman Catholics : 1 Bishop, 4 Abbots, 8 

Monasteries, 1 liyccinn, and 1 1 Grammar 
Schools. 
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1(50,000 United Greeks; 1 Bishop, 3 Vicars, 65 Arch- 
deacons, 1 Monastery, and 1 Grammar 
School, 

81(5,500 Greeks; 1 Bishop, 29 Archdeacons, with 991 
Priests. 

5,500 Armenians; 4 Churches. 

1,900 Jews; 3 Synagogues. 

TJie Protestants, Roman Catholics, United Greeks, 
and the Unitarians, arc considered as members of the 
difTcrent religions of tlic State, but tiio Greek religion, 
notwithstanding the majority of its members, is only 
tolerated. 

The prineij)al nations which enjoy peculiar rights 
are — Jst, the Magyarians, from IJiingaiy, having settled 
themselves in the eovmtry since the ninth century; — 
2d, the Szeklerians, on the frontiers and in the moun- 
tains ; — and 3d, the Germans, called Saxons, from the 
liower Klhne, ^>110 established Ihemselvos there in the 
sixteenth century. They form the political classes, — as 
the nobility, citizens, and peasants. 

7'he capital, (hbinium or nermunstadt, contains 
2,500 houses, with 1 4,(500 inhabitants. It has throe 
suburbs, five Protestant ('’hurehes, three Roman Catholic 
Churclies, and one Greek Chapel; one Saxon University, 
and one (Grammar School, with thirteen Professors, and 
a Library; one Roman Catholic Grammar School, a 
public Museum, an Orphan Institution for 500 children, 
a public Libiary of 15,000 volumes. Brassovia or Kron- 
stadt, 3,200 houses, with 22,500 inhabitants, and seven 
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Protestant Churches, one Roman Catholic, two Greek 
Churches, one Monastery of Franciscan Friars, two 
Hospitals, a Municipal House, a House of Correction, 
and a great numher of Protestant Schools. 

The Saxon lieptarcliy, as described in the Transyl- 
vanian Clironi(des, is as follows : — 


SEPTEM SBDES SAXOXUM. 


Zazvariensis Sedcs pagos habet regios 
Zabesien.sis, Zabesum eivitatein nunc 

XI. 

Mullenbach et pagos regios habet 

V. 

Rucsmarck pagos habet 

X. 

SegesburgeiiKsis , .pagos habet ...... 

XV. 

Olizna pagos habet 

xir. 

Skcngerstul .... pagos habet 

XXII. 

Rupensis pagos liabct 

XV. 


To tliese were added another, not in the same district, 
but separated by tJie intervention of the lands of the 
nobility — 

Megieiisis civitas habet pages XXIV. 

All the ISaxons are, by convention, cither free citizens 
or free peasants. Tliey have their land by freehold. 
They are, according to their charter, neither nobles 
nor subjects (undertlianes), but Ireciiien. They have 
their own municipal corporations, the free election of 
their clergy and public functionaries, and enjoy equal 
rights Tlie part of the country which they inhabit 
is well cultivated. 


THE EM), 
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